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PREFACE 


To provide stimulating exercises and suggestions for 
the busy principal, supervisor, and teacher of reading, 
and to interpret for their uses the various materials, 
facilities, equipment, and procedures required for the 
realization of modern objectives.in reading—that is the 
purpose of this book. The programme defined in this 
volume should contribute toward the elimination of 
the discrepancy that exists between the prevailing cur- 
riculum in reading and the objectives that are now so 
universally accepted. 

The exercises are based upon adequately approved 
aims of the subject, one entire chapter being devoted 
to a discussion of the objectives according to periods of 
development in reading ability and their correlation 
with classroom practices. The various exercises provide 
not only drill materials and checking devices, but defi- 
nite means of developing power to think and to appre- 
ciate. They may be used verbatim in the various grades 
suggested with little or no modification; they have been 
tested by the authors in many classrooms under normal 
conditions. The entire book, in fact, is the result of 
classroom experimentation conducted by the authors 
over a period of several years. 

Teachers should study, analyze, and evaluate their 
procedure so as to grow constantly in power and in use- 
fulness. It is the thought of the authors that many sug- 
gestions and exercises in this book will be of interest 
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and value to teachers, and will, in many cases, encour- 
age them to devise further exercises by themselves. 
A professional book for those in service should suggest 
practical avenues of usefulness and stimulate all to de- 
velop their own resourcefulness. The Selected Studies at 
the close of each chapter have been carefully chosen 
with the thought that further study may be well directed. 

The authors acknowledge indebtedness to Superin- 
tendent Thomas R. Cole, of the Seattle Public Schools, 
for encouragement to experiment in producing practical 
aids and for furnishing the necessary background for 
such work; and to Mr. Frank B. Cooper, our former 
superintendent, who has always been interested in the 
effective teaching of reading, and whose counsel has been 
valuable and stimulating. Gratitude is also due to many 
classroom teachers in the Seattle Schools for assistance, 
advice, and encouragement. 
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THE TEACHING AND SUPERVISION 
OF READING 


CHAPTER I 
THE VARIED PROGRAMME OF READING 


Reasons for a Varied Programme.—Modern psychol- 
ogists very definitely indicate distinct methods of learn- 
ing in each field of study. They do even more than this; 
they show that the various phases of each subject have 
- methods of learning which are distinctly different. Not 
only are the methods of learning and teaching different 
in the subject of reading, but the various goals of in- 
struction are so widely different that a most varied pro- 
gramme must be planned to meet these needs. Roughly 
classified, the goals in the instruction of reading may be 
stated as the development of habits and skills, and the 
training of literary appreciations. The mastery of the 
mechanics of reading is fundamental to many of our 
classroom activities, and to efficiency in many vocations 
outside of the school, while the cultivation of the taste 
for wholesome reading is essential to the enjoyment of 
the best in life. Successful popular government is based 
upon universal ability to read intelligently, and the de- 
velopment of a high type of citizenship is in turn based 
upon intellectual self-reliance and a love for good read- 
ing. The school now assumes not only the responsibility 
of teaching the mechanics of reading, but also the cul- 
tivation of high ideals which are largely realized through 
wholesome, helpful, and independent reading. These 
goals are widely different in purposes, methods of learn- 
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ing, and in classroom activities necessary to realize the 
aims. They represent a great variety of habits, all of 
which require development through the use of special- 
ized activities. 

Varied Programmes.—These varied aims and activi- 
ties necessitate definite planning that a well-balanced 
programme of procedures may be carried out. This calls 
for co-operative planning by the teachers under the lead- 
ership of the principal. The following activities represent 
some phases of reading planned by a special teacher of 
reading for a year’s programme, with classes in the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades: 


I. Appreciations: 

1. Prose. 

2. Poetry. 

3. Extended outside reading. 
4. Book reviews. 

II. Dramatics. 

III. Oral or audience reading. 
IV. Citizenship training. 

V. Written work. 


1. Plays. 
2. Book reviews. 


VI. Reference work. 


While not all of these activities can be attempted with 
any one class during a year’s work, many items can be 
undertaken, and all of them can be included as a part 
of a two or three-year programme with each class. 

Another programme of activities is one given by an 
elementary school to its Parent-Teachers’ Association at 
one of its regular meetings. The following letter, written 
by the principal to his teachers, shows how he outlined 
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such a programme, and enlisted the interest and assis- 
tance of the teachers and pupils: 


To THE TEACHERS: 


An adequate, modern programme of oral reading emphasizes 
such points as audience situations, types of exercises (work type, 
or recreatory), purpose of reading, selection of materials, etc. 

It is not my intention to launch a “drive” in oral reading at 
this time, but we can well afford to organize to some extent our 
efforts to improve these phases of reading in the school. Artic- 
ulate speech should be a constant objective in the classroom, and 
one of the means through which it is acquired is oral reading. 

I am sure it would prove valuable to our pupils to provide 
the January P.-T. A. programme, and at that time demonstrate 
to the patrons the varied uses and practices that go with a 
modern programme of oral reading. A programme similar to 
the one suggested below ought to prove interesting and en- 
lightening to our patrons, and it would help to carry out our 
purpose of interpreting the school to the public. 


1. Explanatory remarks by the principal. 

2. Oral reading by small group of first-grade pupils. 

3. Series of oral reading exercises up through the grades to illus- 
trate a variety of audience situations, purposes of reading, 
etc., each reader to give brief explanation before reading. 
The following are suggestions: 


a. Here is something funny I read to my classmates last 
week. I found it in a pleasure reader. (Grade two.) 

b. Iam going to show you how I proved to the other children 
IMOUE TOOMENAL es ee eee (Grade three.) 

c. We are studying poetry in Room 6. I should like to read 
you a poem that we enjoyed very much when Miss 
Bait read it to us. (Grade four.) 

d. I am reading this book from our school library. The other 
day I read this paragraph (or page) to the fifth-grade 
pupils to show them an exciting part of the story. 
(Grade five.) 

e. Our class in history has been studying Greek houses. One 
day I read this description of a Greek house from a 
book we have at home. (Grade six.) 
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f. Not long ago two pupils in our history class got into an 
argument about ......... The question was settled 
by reading from Elson’s History of the United States 
the following account. (Grade seven.) 

g. I am going to try to entertain you by reading a short 
selection that is famous for its beauty of language. 
(Grade eight.) 

h. You are interested in the work of the Bryant Boys’ Club. 
I shall read you our Code of Ethics. Before it could 
be adopted it was read orally by one of the boys to all 
members of the club. (Grade eight boy.) 

z. We have been emphasizing dramatics in our reading work 
lately. Mary and I will read for you a dramatic selec- 
tion that was used in one of our lessons. 

j. Miscellaneous: (Work type.) 


(1) News items. 

(2) Minutes of meetings. 

(3) Reports. 

(4) Directions for playing a game. 
(5) Points under discussion. 


Note.—It would be too arbitrary to assign particular exercises 
to each room, but you may choose any of the above if you find 
one suitable for your purpose. Perhaps you will think of others 
that are better. As soon as you have decided upon the type of 
exercise you will have ready for the January P.-T. A. meeting, 
please indicate it opposite your room number below. All rooms 
should be reported by the close of the second week in January. 

Aim at variety. Each number should be brief, not over two 
or three minutes. 


ROOM ok | he en eee Roomeltom gee voice eee 
FROOMEA TA: i duck tie eo IROOM Vy sate teinskve ot ae 
WOON Ne cr a ae) ee eee ROOM Oke Etcng scicicec dee Ree 
ROOMEA esata one eee: Rooringl OR ari 2 se asic cee 
IROOM a tes vokhos REL ae TROOTIIG ANS Berets aot ini eo 
Roomsetce ao mecca ac cuicneen Room een ck ol vanes 
FROOMROns rae: Neate ee ROOmpU2 ns ose ee eee cae 


Your co-operation in this plan will be appreciated. 
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Methods of Learning.—The ability to read well orally 
calls for entirely different processes than efficiency in 
silent reading. Because of this fact different plans, aims, 
and methods are necessary in each of these two fields. 
Oral reading ‘requires training of the vocal organs, re- 
quires different eye-movements from those used in silent 
reading, and is essentially a social subject. Further, 
effective silent reading has a more direct bearing upon 
study habits than has oral reading. The following chart* 
is illustrative of the differences between oral and silent 
reading processes: 


SILENT READING 


. A comparatively simple proc- 
ess—comprehending the 
thought from the printed 
page. 

. Eye-movements. 

Number per line—4 to ro. 
Words seen with one fixation 
——.93 0) 2.53. 

. Pauses—shorter and _ fewer 

than in oral reading. 


. Rate—can reach 400 or 500 
words a minute. 


. Problem—an _ individual ne- 
cessity. 


Ora READING 


. A complex process—compre- 


hending the thought and 
communicating it through 
the voice. 


. Eye-movements. 


Number per line—6 to 11. 
Words seen with one fixation 
—.86 to 1.02. 


. Pauses—frequent and long 


enough for the reader to 
seize upon and interpret the 
idea through the voice. 


. Rate—cannot go faster than 


the voice, about 150 words 
a minute. 


. Problem—a social enterprise. 


Increase in Amount of General Reading.—It is a well- 
known fact that the amount of reading done is increas- 
ing rapidly the world over. This is due to many causes. 
In the first place universal education is decreasing the 
per capita of illiteracy. The imperative need for ability 
to read in every vocation, and in every conceivable situa- 


* Walker, Alberta, and Parkman, Mary R. A Manual to Accompany 
the Study Readers, page 11. Charles E. Merrill Company, 1925. 
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tion, is being increasing recognized. The complete en- 
joyment of our leisure time is also largely dependent 
upon our ability to read rapidly and intelligently. Judd * 
outlines the causes of increased reading as follows: 


First, the establishment of the penny press; second, the devel- 
opment of railroads as a means for the distribution of news- 
papers, the transmission of news reports, and the reduction of 
heavy postage rates; third, the discovery of telegraphy, and its 
immediate application to the purposes of journalism; and fourth, 
but not less important than other causes, the improvements of 
the printing-press, which have rendered it possible to print large 
editions of newspapers in a short time. 


Investigation shows nearly twice as rapid increase in 
the publication of newspapers and magazines as in popu- 
lation from 1880 to 1910. In 1880 we had a population 
of approximately 50,000,000 people while the number of 
newspapers and magazines was about 20,000,000 issues, 
one issue to every two and one-half persons. In 1910 
with 100,000,000 inhabitants we have a circulation of 
slightly over 100,000,000 issues, or approximately one 
per person. The number and use of books have increased 
rapidly also. In 1880 there were but few public libraries 
in the country, and but few books in the home. The 
universal circulation of books and the efficient service 
of hundreds of libraries, with specially trained librarians, 
are recent remarkable developments. 

Increased Interest in Reading in School.—Along with 
the rapid increase in the demand for reading has come a 
decided increase of interest in reading as a subject of 
instruction in public school systems, and in schools of 
education everywhere. One of the most fruitful fields 


* Judd, C. H. “Relation of School Expansion to Reading,” Elementary 
School Journal, 23 (December, 1922), quoting a special census report. 
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in our curriculum studies is reading. Rapid changes in 
objectives and in activities have come within the last 
five years. But a few years ago these objectives and ac- 
tivities were so limited that scientific study as a basis 
for classroom practice was not considered of much im- 
portance. Few schools of education had special courses 
in reading, and when they were introduced they often 
were offered first as special summer-session courses. Now 
tomprehensive and varied courses on instruction in 
yeading are common in all progressive teacher-training 
institutions. 

Improvement in Methodology.—At one time the three 
R’s occupied the entire school programme with reading 
occupying from one-fifth to one-half of the time. Now 
with an enriched curriculum we have reading occupying 
but approximately one-fifth of the total time. These 
aims are now more comprehensive and the results better 
and more tangible. This is due to increased efficiency of 
instruction, better methods, improved supervision, and 
clearer purposes. 

Supervisory Plans.—A large element of success in the 
teaching of reading will be attained through adequate 
and efficient supervision, much of which will be the re- 
sponsibility of the building principal. 

The purposes of supervision may be classified as fol- 
lows :* 


1. Improvement of teachers in service. 

2. Improvement in the quality of instruction. 

3. Establishment of standardized goals of attainment. 
4. Co-ordination of the work of all teachers. 

5. The proper classification of all pupils. 


* Gist, Arthur S. From Elementary School Supervision, chap. I, “The 
Technic of Supervision.’? Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. 
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The principal should plan his work in supervision 
thoughtfully. This is necessary because of the limited 
time at his disposal for this type of work, and because 
of its highly specialized character. He must plan to spend 
some time upon supervision of instruction each day, 
even though at times it may be only for a few minutes. 
Carefully thought out plans as to phases of work to be 
stressed should be outlined in conference with the teach- 
ers in his building. When the phase of reading requiring 
the most immediate emphasis is determined, the plans 
for improving this type of work can then be prepared. 
Current practices in training institutions and in pro- 
gressive school systems should be carefully studied. 
Standardized tests should be given to determine defi- 
nitely the real situation. Informal tests should be de- 
vised by the principal and the teachers that drill may be 
properly directed. The type of reading being stressed 
should be retained as a building plan for a sufficient 
time to realize tangible results. For example, audience 
reading could well be a semester’s problem, the principal 
directing the work of the entire corps. Teachers profit 
by purposeful visits. They should be thoroughly pre- 
pared for such visits, knowing definitely what phase of 
reading they are to observe, what teachers are to dem- 
onstrate it, and how such a demonstration may be 
adapted to meet their own problems. All these details 
must be worked out in conference with the principal, 
who should keep in touch with efficient teachers through 
the other principals and the supervisory force on the 
superintendent’s staff. Teachers visited should know 
in advance of such visits and be thoroughly prepared to 
demonstrate what is wanted. Principals should be fa- 
miliar with the teaching ability of teachers in a few 
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other schools than their own. The principal should also 
do considerable visiting of schools and teachers other 
than his own. These visits, like those of the teachers, 
should be purposeful, carefully prepared, and definitely 
analyzed in terms of adaptation to improve conditions 
in his school. To accomplish the best results the scope 
of the work to be studied and observed during a single 
visit should be limited to a somewhat narrow phase of 
the field. 

The supervisory staff should be used advantageously 
to improve conditions in reading. This can best be done 
when this agency functions largely under the direction 
of the principal, who must be thoroughly familiar with 
conditions calling for attention and improvement. In 
fact, every agency in the school system should be con- 
sidered, and studied and directed toward lines of most 
usefulness. 

The educators at the present time, therefore, have a 
most varied programme in the teaching of reading effi- 
ciently, and many means at their disposal for attaining 
desirable goals of instruction. 
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CHAPTER II 
READING OBJECTIVES AND THEIR ATTAINMENT 


Among the most vital educational studies that have 
been made in recent times are those which relate to 
reading. In the light of these investigations it is pos- 
sible to state rather definitely and minutely the objec- 
tives of an adequate modern reading programme. 

This chapter consists of (1) a statement of the major 
objectives in reading, and (2) an analysis of these objec- 
tives, and discussion of their attainment according to 
pupil-growth stages in reading. 


1. MAJOR OBJECTIVES IN READING 


a. Rich and varied experience through reading. 
b. Strong motives for, and permanent interests in, reading. 
c. Desirable attitudes and economical and effective habits and 
skills. 
(1) Development of well established fundamental reading 
habits. 
(2) Effective habits of intelligent interpretation. 
(3) Effective oral reading. 
(4) Ability to use books, libraries, and other sources of in- 
formation economically and effectively. 


2. ANALYSIS OF READING OBJECTIVES AND 
THEIR ATTAINMENT 


a. Kindergarten and early first grade—period of preparation for 
reading. 
(1) Rich and varied experience. 
Habit of associating personal experiences, real or imagi- 
native, with words, phrases, sentences, pictures, stories, 


and poems. 
11 
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Attainment of these objectives: 


The child’s readiness and desire for reading grow out 
of past experience. The main purpose at this stage is 
to extend and to enrich experience so as to prepare the 
child for thorough interpretation of the stories and ac- 
tivities about which he will soon be reading. Through 
excursions, profitable occupation, plays, games, stories, 
and songs, is provided the desired enrichment of word, 
phrase, and sentence meanings. 

If the pupil’s activities at home and at school have 
been well directed, there should be a development of in- 
terest in certain activities that contribute toward read- 
ing ability. 

Among these activities are the following: 


1.—Hunting for and selecting pictures relating to some 
subject of interest to the child. 

2.—Referring to picture-books, primers, and first readers, 
to see if there are any Christmas stories, poems 
about cats, or other subjects of interest. 

3.—Making stories about his own experiences, these to be 
later read to him or by him. 

4.—Recording his own experiences by making booklets of 
well-arranged pictures and legends suggested by him 
and written or printed by the teacher or assistant. 


(2) Strong motives for, and permanent interests in, reading. 


(a) A genuine desire to read as an aid in understanding the 
meaning attached to symbols. 
(b) Keen interest in the initial reading activities. 


Attainment of these objectives. 


The child should now acquire a genuine desire to read, 
both as an aid in the understanding of passages and as 
the foundation of motives that will support him in later 
difficult periods and situations. The classroom should 
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be replete with appeals to read. In this atmosphere the 
child forms the habit of attaching meanings to symbols 
—names in the cloakroom, labels on cupboard shelves, 
street signs, safety signs, assignment of duties, etc. He 
learns to work from written or printed directions. Pic- 
tures are presented and discussed in such a way that he 
plans and thinks of labels for favorite ones. 

The activities of the children should be so closely re- 
lated to reading that the pupil will form the habit of 
expecting to find many interesting statements and sug- 
gestions written on the blackboard or printed on the 
bulletin-board. 


(3) Desirable attitudes and economical and effective habits 


and skills. 
(a) Development of well-established fundamental reading 
habits. 
NotE.—The following objectives refer to the later stages of this 
period. 
1.—The habit of using a finder rather than pointing with 
the finger. 


2.—The habit of decision as to symbols recognized and 
those not known. 

3.—Sensitivity to sounds of consonants and vowels. 

4.—Gradual development of the habit of reading by 
phrases or thought units. 

5.—Gradual development of correct habits of rhythmic 
eye sweeps along the line. 


Aitainment of these objectives : 

The formal reading exercises of the later stages of this 
period should proceed under expert guidance with re- 
spect to the development of the fundamental reading 
habits. 

As soon as the child is able to keep his eye on the 
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line while reading, he should be encouraged to discard 
the finder. 

Children vary widely in their reactions to phonetic 
training. The methods and devices now used in pro- 
gressive schools accomplish the desired results with most 
children in an atmosphere of interest and conscious need 
for word recognition and word meaning. The work is 
introduced when the child first begins to detect similari- 
ties and differences in words, and after his desire to read 
has been somewhat satisfied through a fund of sight 
words that have been used for his initiation into read- 
ing activities. 

From the beginning, the pupil should be led to group 
the words properly while reading. In addition to the 
reader, the blackboard exercises, the large charts con- 
taining materials from the primer or other interesting 
material, and the short exposure cards of various sizes, 
provide the teacher with the means of developing cor- 
rect habits. It is highly important that she should in- 
troduce in logical order and develop consistently all ex- 
ercises that are required for developing fundamental 
reading habits, thus preventing the appearance of reme- 
dial situations that must be dealt with eventually. 


(b) Effective habits of intelligent interpretation. 


1.—Habit of recalling and making use of personal experi- 
ences, stories, and past instruction as a means of 
interpreting new content material heard or read. 

2.—The habit of asking questions about, and discussing 
thoughtfully, the content of what is told or read to 
him. 

3.—Ability to reproduce stories by illustrations, drama- 
tizations, and telling. 

4.— Ability to work from dictated directions leading up to 
the ability to follow written or printed directions. 
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5.—Ability to associate specific rhymes or sentences as 
wholes with appropriate illustrations. 


Attainment of these objectives : 


The keen interest and impelling motives that attend 
reading with genuine understanding and appreciation 
are derived largely from the habit of recalling and mak- 
ing use of past experience and instruction. This prac- 
tice brings the enrichment of word, phrase, and sentence 
meanings that are so desirable from the beginning. 

The ability to speak with ease and freedom facilitates 
intelligent interpretation. Hence, the child should be 
encouraged to ask questions about, and to discuss 
thoughtfully, the content of what he hears or reads, 
thus gaining command of an increasing number and 
variety of simple English sentences. Dramatization 
should be used freely throughout this period. 

Near the close of this period, the child’s ability to 
work profitably at his desk or table should be taken into 
account. An increasing variety of simple seat work 
should be used. Beginning with free illustrations of 
stories and rhymes, the work gradually progresses until 
the child is able to work from written or printed direc- 
tions. Seat-work devices are developed in detail in 
Chapter VII of this book. 

A good sitting or standing posture while listening to 
the telling of a story by the teacher or another pupil has 
a definite relation to intelligent interpretation. It is a 
factor that should receive due attention. 


(c) Effective oral reading. 
1.—Ability to recite favorite rhymes with appreciation and 
proper expression. 
2.—Ability to stand well and to speak clearly and natu- 
rally. 
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Attainment of these objectives : 

Even at this early stage in the development of read- 
ing abilities, it is necessary to provide for the formation 
of certain habits that contribute toward effective oral 
reading. During this initial period a considerable amount 
of time is spent in reciting favorite rhymes. These 
should be so graded and presented as to develop appre- 
ciation and joy in correct expression. 

Clear enunciation and correct pronunciation should be 
stressed from the beginning. In connection with pho- 
netics, the exercises in voice and ear-training should be 
carefully developed. 


(d) Ability to use books, libraries, and sources of informa- 
tion economically and effectively. 


1.—Habit of using a book properly. 
2.—Respect for books, magazines, pictures, etc. 


Attainment of these objectives : 

The kindergarten child handles quite a variety of pic- 
tures, magazines, and books. Some of these are easily 
soiled and otherwise damaged. The exercise of care in 
the use of all these materials is essential. He should be 
taught to open books and to turn pages correctly. The 
general arrangement of books on the table and shelves 
should concern him. Also, he should gain the power to 
look through one book carefully instead of taking up 
first one book and then another. 


b. First grade—the initial period of reading instruction. 
(1) Rich and varied experience through reading. 
(a) Ability and habit of associating personal experiences, 


real or imaginative, with words, phrases, sentences, 
pictures, stories, and poems. 
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(6) Ability to enjoy and to profit by an increasing variety 
of reading activities based on his own interests. 


Attainment of these objectives : 


Many of the activities in which the child engages now 
are similar to those of the previous period, but they 
yield a further enrichment of word, phrase, and sentence 
meanings. With a knowledge of sufficient sight words, 
the ability to associate meanings with symbols, and the 
disposition to cultivate a thoughtful reading attitude, 
the pupil is prepared to read the stories of well-selected 
primers and first readers. He is able to enjoy and to 
profit by an increasing variety of reading activities pro- 
vided they are based on interest. Skilful teaching suc- 
ceeds in gradually widening the child’s interests so that 
he puts real effort into the reading of various kinds of 
materials that are provided. 

The organization of a few large reading units results 
in rich and varied experience. For instance, the keep- 
ing and feeding of a suitable pet is appropriately at- 
tended with different kinds of stories about such a pet, 
as well as pictures, poems, posters, etc. 


(2) Strong motives for, and permanent interests in, reading. 
(a) A genuine desire to read as an aid in understanding the 
meaning attached to symbols. 
(b) Keen interest in reading activities. 
(c) Ability to read independently with pleasure any new 
material in the primer type of pleasure readers. 


Attainment of these objectives : 

The reading table, with its labelled pictures, library 
books, and reading cards containing short stories and 
poems, should now become a favored spot with the 
pupil. The habit of using these materials is a hint of 
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the appearance of independent reading and should be 
thoughtfully encouraged. A favorable sign of genuine 
independent reading is the ability to become completely 
absorbed in the content of interesting selections. 


(3) Desirable attitudes and economical and effective habits 
and skills. 

(a) Development of well-established fundamental reading 
habits. 


1.—The habit of seeing thought units—phrases or groups 
of words. 

2.—The habit of correct eye movements in reading. 

3.—Ability to recognize words and groups of words rapidly 
and accurately. 

4.—Gradual elimination of lip movements in silent read- 
ing. 


Attainment of these objectives : 

The development of correct fundamental reading habits 
depends very largely on the methods used in this period 
of growth. In addition to an increasing quantity of 
story materials, the child should be given a proportioned 
amount of thought-provoking reading for the purpose 
of developing the ability to do reading of the work type. 
The short-exposure exercises are approved by leading 
authorities in reading as a means of fixing the habits of 
reading by thought units, widening the span of recog- 
nition and, as a natural result, increasing the rate of 
reading. This work should always be associated as 
closely as possible with real situations in reading. Ma- 
terials that are flashed should be taken from the read- 
ers in use, and from the miscellaneous reading activities 
of the classroom. The ingenious teacher will devise many 
uses for these cards. Supplementing the general uses that 
are served by such sets as the Hor -Shields Silent-Read- 
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ing Flash-Cards, she will originate sets of cards for the 
purpose of teaching certain words, such as those com- 
monly used to begin sentences in primer stories; phrases 
of different kinds—place, action, etc.; directions for 
‘doing various things, etc. 

Some of the seat-work exercises presented in Chap- 
ter VII are designed for the purpose of developing fun- 
damental reading habits during this period. 

The success in eliminating lip movements will vary 
widely among the pupils. Studies made by the authors 
in grades two and three show that several of the slower 
pupils are still thus handicapped even while reading easy, 
interesting material. Definite knowledge of the pupils 
is necessary in order to qualify the teacher in placing 
the right emphasis on this point. She must depend 
mainly on short-exposure exercises, and on the exten- 
sive reading of simple, interesting story materials. 


(b) Effective habits of intelligent interpretation. 

1.—The habit of attaching meaning to printed or written 
symbols, thus cultivating a thoughtful reading atti- 
tude. 

2.—The habit of recalling and making use of personal ex- 
perience, stories, and past instruction as a means of 
interpreting new content material read or heard. 

3.—The habit of asking questions about, and discussing 
thoughtfully, the content of what is read. 

4.—Ability to reproduce stories by illustrations, drama- 
tizations, and telling. 

5.—Ability to work from written or printed directions. 

6.—The habit of listening intelligently. 


Attainment of these objectives : 


The keynote of the problem here is a thoughtful read- ~ 
ing attitude. The teacher’s skill consists in organizing 
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the various factors that underlie reading with under- 
standing. The teacher draws as fully as possible upon 
past experience and instruction. The numerous discus- 
sions and questions develop the relations between the 
past experience and the content material at hand. The 
child is required to work individually and independently, 
in an effort to follow an increasing variety of written and 
spoken directions. At his desk or table, he illustrates 
stories and reads to answer questions, or to prepare a 
short selection for oral reading or telling to the class. 
In his group, he participates in dramatizations or shows 
that he is a good listener while another is speaking. 


(c) Effective oral reading. 


1.—Ability to read aloud clearly, naturally, and in correct 
thought units. 

2.—Ability to recite favorite rhymes with appreciation and 
proper expression. 

3.—Ability to read orally with expression any suitable first- 
grade material supplied. 

4.—Ability and attitude of reading for the benefit of the 
audience. 


Attainment of these objectives : 


The ability to read aloud clearly, naturally, and in 
correct thought units implies comprehension of the ma- 
terial read as well as some grasp of fundamental read- 
ing habits. At any stage, natural, expressive oral read- 
ing is based mainly upon effective interpretation. Hence, 
as a rule it should be preceded by careful silent prepara- 
tion. The child should form the habit of associating an 
audience with oral reading as early as possible. He may 
be required to read orally to the teacher for practice, 
but life-motives should create the situations for group 
oral reading in the classroom. Chapter III of this book 
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contains suggestions for audience situations. With slight 
modifications, some of them can be adapted to first-grade 
use. 
(d) Ability to use books, libraries, and sources of informa- 
tion economically and effectively. 


1.—Habit of using a book properly. 
2.—Respect for books, magazines, pictures, etc. 


Attainment of these objectives : 

The abilities indicated for the previous period should 
be continued and extended during this period. The 
child is now able to turn pages more rapidly and to find 
certain pages in the book. He can make some use of 
the table of contents. 

Responsibility for the general appearance and con- 
venient arrangement of the various reading materials 
should be developed as fully as possible. Each day the 
need for re-arranging or stacking the pleasure readers, 
picture-cards, etc., arises. As far as practicable, these 
duties should be assumed by the children. 


c. Grades two and three—Period of rapid progress in fundamental 
habits, attitudes, and skills. 
(1) Rich and varied experience through reading. 

(a) Ability and habit of associating personal experiences, 
real or imaginative, with materials that are read. 

(b) Ability to enjoy and to profit by a rich variety of read- 
ing experiences based on the world’s greatest stories for 
children, and on simple, interesting, informational ma- 
terial. 


Attainment of these objectives : 


The trace of independent reading suggested in the pre- 
vious period now grows into a habit for the child who is 
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making satisfactory progress. Extensive gains in rich 
and varied experience should be made through inde- 
pendent reading. There should be available for his enjoy- 
ment the world’s best stories for children as well as a 
liberal supply of simple, interesting, informational ma- 
terial. In this environment, the child forms the habit of 
inquiring about and searching for reading materials 
which relate to the problems and activities in which he 
is interested. Also, he brings to school and shares with 
others, pictures, stories, and books containing various 
kinds of useful information. He feels a definite respon- 
sibility with respect to the room bulletin-board, and fre- 
quently gathers and suggests data for it. 


(2) Strong motives for, and permanent interests in, reading. 


(a) Keen interest in reading well-graded, wholesome books, 
magazines, and selections for pleasure and information. 

(b) Beginning of the habit of independent reading. (Grade 
two.) 

Establishing the habit of independent reading. (Grade 

three.) 

(c) Growing ability to judge the truth, worth, or beauty of 
materials read. (Grade three.) 


Attainment of these objectives : 

There should now be keen interest and intelligent par- 
ticipation in the activities relating to the room library 
and reading table. If a library is within reach, the habit 
of drawing books from it should be formed, especially 
during the third year. The reading of wholesome books 
and selections for pleasure should gradually become a 
habit. 

Permanent interests in reading may be stimulated by 
the keeping of a record of books read. A simple classi- 
fication, showing whether the books are about children, 
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animals, birds, fairies, etc., may be encouraged to ad- 
vantage. The second-grade pupil should be able to give 
two or three sentences in comment on a book read; the 
third-grade child can record his ideas briefly in writing. 

There are very few really good magazines for children. 
One or more of these should be made available and 
should be read regularly by the pupil. 

Ability to judge the truth, worth, or beauty of what 
has been read in books, magazines, etc., arises near the 
close of this period of growth. It should be further de- 
veloped in all the succeeding periods. 


‘3) Desirable attitudes and economical and effective habits 
and skills. 


(a) Development of well-established fundamental reading 
habits. 

1.—The habit of reading by phrases or thought units 
rather than word by word. 

2.—Marked progress in habits of accurate and rapid recog- 
nition. 

3.—Rapid progress in acquiring wide span of recognition 
and wide eye-voice span. 

4.—Habit of correct eye movements in reading. 

5.—Rapid elimination of lip movements in silent reading. 


Attainment of these objectives : 

This is the period of rapid progress in fundamental 
attitudes, habits, and skills. The failure to develop these 
abilities by the close of this period burdens the ensuing 
stage with a remedial situation. All possible knowledge 
and skill should be employed by those who are respon- 
sible, to prevent problems of this nature. 

Many of the seat-work devices discussed in detail in 
Chapter VII of this book are intended for the develop- 
ment of fundamental reading habits. 
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Word, phrase, and sentence flash-cards furnished by 
publishing companies or prepared by the teacher are now 
extensively used for training in habits of accurate and 
rapid recognition and in reading by thought units. 

Throughout this period there should be much reading 
of easy, interesting material for the purpose of fixing 
fundamental reading habits. In the absence of word and 
meaning difficulties, the child will tend to group the words 
properly, to read more rapidly, to eliminate lip move- 
ments, and to enrich to some extent his vocabulary. 

During the second year, there should be rapid progress 
in accurate and rapid recognition of words. Possessed of 
a keen desire to read the ever-widening quantity of ma- 
terials, the child becomes conscious of the need for ex- 
tending his vocabulary. With constant emphasis upon 
meaning and use, the required extensions of phonetic 
knowledge are, as a rule, readily accomplished. 


(b) Effective habits of intelligent interpretation. 

1.—Ability to make use of past experience and instruction, 
in conversation, in solving problems, and in thinking 
clearly about the content of what is read. 

2.—The ability to reproduce stories by illustration, dra- 
matization, and telling. 

3.—Habit of looking for meanings in all reading activities. 

4.—Increasing ability to get the meaning of words from 
the context. 

5.—Development of effective study habits: 


a.—lIncreasing ability to work from written or spoken 
directions. 

b.—Gradual progress in the interpretation of the main 
ideas of simple passages. 

c.—Progress in reading the same kind or different kinds 
of materials for various purposes. (Grade three.) 

d.—Ability to increase the rate of interpretation and to 
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understand passages of increasing difficulty. 
(Grade three.) 

e.—Development of the ability to use simple study 
outlines. (Grade three.) 


Attainment of these abilities : 

During the latter part of grade one, the pupil should 
have developed a thoughtful attitude, and should be 
quite ready for some independent reading. With this 
foundation he is prepared to attempt reading for specific 
purposes, as: finding answers to questions, following 
directions, selecting main points, finding information for 
use in class discussions, etc. 

Toward the close of the period, the ability to increase 
the rate of comprehension, and to deal with passages of 
increasing difficulty arises. In addition to the available 
graded readers, the appeal to read should be perpetuated 
with a supply of materials in line with the interests and 
activities of the children. Simple study outlines for the 
organization of these materials can be used to advan- 
tage by the third-grade pupils. 

Most of the activities mentioned above, together with 
group oral reading and discussion of important points, 
and project reading in the content subjects, constitute the 
work type of reading. A sufficiently flexible reading pro- 
gramme will provide, generally in the afternoon, a read- 
ing period during which the pupils may enjoy the rapid 
reading of relatively simple but interesting materials. 
This period, free from detailed work assignments, will 
contribute definitely toward the establishment of the 
required reading habits, attitudes, and skills. 

(c) Effective oral reading. 


1.—Ability to read aloud clearly, naturally, and in correct 
thought units materials that are suited to the grade. 
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2.—Ability to enunciate clearly and to pronounce cor- 
rectly. 

3.—Ability and desire to read for the pleasure of others. 

4.—Growth in the ability to determine natural situations 
for oral reading and selections suitable for oral 
reading. (Grade three.) 

5.—Rate of reading familiar material not less than 100 
words per minute. (Grade two.) Not less than 130 
words per minute. (Grade three.) 


Attainment of these objectives : 


The mastery of the mechanics of reading and effec- 
tive habits of intelligent interpretation are basic pre- 
requisites to effective oral reading. In their elementary 
aspects, they hold true for the grades here concerned. 
Accurate and rapid recognition of words, a wide span 
of recognition, a wide eye-voice span, and the ability to 
get meanings from the context underlie expressive oral 
reading. 

Reading for the benefit and entertainment of the audi- 
ence is a real factor in oral reading, and should be given 
serious treatment. The child should begin to appre- 
ciate the different kinds of audiences to whom he may 
read, as: the teacher, another child, a small group of his 
classmates, another class in the room, the whole room, 
an assembly of several rooms, a small or large group of 
visitors to the school, etc. 

The third-grade child should develop some ability to 
determine natural situations for oral reading, and the 
selections that are suitable for audience reading. In de- 
veloping this ability to judge materials, the teacher 
should at first present materials that are easily classi- 
fied. For instance, contrast (1) a short, interesting 
poem with a paragraph on keeping healthy; (2) con- 
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trast a short selection with much conversation with a 
bulletin-board item giving directions to be followed. 


(d) Ability to use books, libraries, and sources of informa- 
tion economically and effectively. 
1.—Habit of using books, magazines, and pictures prop- 
erly. 
2.—Respect for books, magazines, pictures, and booklets 
made in the room, etc. 


Attainment of these objectives : 


~The present-day primary classroom supplies for the 
child’s use and enjoyment a wide variety of reading 
_ materials. In addition to these things, many schools 
now provide libraries or are within reach of community 
or city libraries that have materials for the young reader. 
Definite instruction in the opening of books, finding 
of pages quickly, use of table of contents, etc., should be 
continued at intervals throughout this period. The chil- 
dren should take part in discussions with regard to the 
arrangement of books, folders, and magazines on the 
reading table and on the shelves. In case the school af- 
fords a library for general use, the pupils should be in- 
structed in the manner of drawing and returning books. 
A valuable exercise for the third-grade child is that 
of familiarizing himself with available books and other 
materials on a given topic or subject of interest. 


d. Grades four, five, and six—the period of wide reading to extend 
and enrich experience, to establish the fundamental habits and 
skills, and to cultivate important attitudes and tastes. 


(1) Rich and varied experiences through reading. 
(a) The ability and disposition to read widely, and often in- 


dependently, from literature, history, biography, ge- 
ography, travel, industry, and science, thus develop- 
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ing at the respective grade levels centres of knowl- 
edge and interpretation in many fields of interest. 

(b) The disposition frequently to follow one’s reading with 
supplementary activities. 

(c) Habit of making cross associations among the content 
subjects. 


Attainment of these objectives : 


Perhaps the most striking feature of the modern read- 
ing programme is the demand for extensive, indepen- 
dent reading in the intermediate grades. In command 
of the fundamental reading habits and skills, and the 
genuine interests and appreciations built up during pre- 
vious periods, the reader of this stage is ready and eager 
to undertake the extensive reading programme sug- 
gested. Skilful direction of this phase of the work is 
extremely important. Problems of variety, interesting 
content, literary merit, vocabularies, etc., will have to 
be met. Some of these cannot be solved until additional 
books, magazines, and other materials written by quali- 
fied specialists are produced. Just as children have had 
to wait unconscionably long for a dictionary suitable for 
their use, so they must wait awhile longer for materials 
in certain fields of interest clothed in vocabularies they 
can understand. 

Particular emphasis should be placed upon the idea 
of centres of knowledge and interpretation. Each sub- 
ject has its high points of interest and value. Further- 
more, individuals vary greatly in regard to conditions, 
facts, etc., that appeal to them. By way of illustration, 
it is suggested that during the study of South America 
the pupils should define their various particular inter- 
ests, and in their unassigned, independent reading ex- 
plore books and magazines widely in order to extend 
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their knowledge with reference to the selected subjects 
or topics. One child will become more familiar with the 
growth of coffee than any other member of his class; 
another will be the class authority on the Amazon River 
because he has developed a centre of interpretation in 
this field of interest. 

Activities supplementary to reading should be strongly 
encouraged. This is a reliable way to “fix” knowledge 
for later use. 

The habit of making cross associations among the 
content subjects tends to clarify inferences, to round out 
knowledge, and so to enrich experience. 


(2) Strong motives for, and permanent interests in, reading. 


(a) Continued development of interest and the ability to 
enjoy and appreciate entertaining, instructive, and 
worth-while reading adapted to the stage of progress. 

(6) Growth in the ability to judge the quality of, and to 
establish worthy standards for, reading materials. 


Attainment of these objectives : 

It must be conceded that most adults do not have 
wholesome motives for independent, pleasurable read- 
ing. This deficiency is due largely to a lack of proper 
training during earlier years. It follows then, that the 
right motives must be created and cultivated in the ele- 
mentary school. 

Appreciation for the best in literature, including 
poetry, should be developed as thoroughly as possible. 
The ultimate enrichment of the mind with the world’s 
great literature depends in large measure upon the read- 
ing habits that are formed during this period. 

Numerous, definite problems must be presented so as 
to stimulate keen interest in them, and the necessary 
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reading materials and references must be provided. This 
situation involves a test both of the library facilities and 
of the teacher; the latter must know sources and values 
of the required materials; direct the development of 
standards in judging suitable materials, and exercise 
superior taste. She will intelligently depart from meth- 
ods heretofore employed and permit a considerable 
amount of independent reading in connection with con- 
tent subjects. There will be reading periods that are un- 
interrupted by recitations, the teacher moving about 
the room giving help where it is needed, and quietly 
directing the work. At the proper time, reports on the 
reading, both oral and written, will be required. 

Keeping children interested in juvenile literature un- 
til they are sufficiently mature to appreciate the adult 
type is a worthy and frequently a difficult undertaking. 
Some librarians recognize the problem and consider it 
a serious one. The solution lies partly in the production 
of more good books for children, and the development 
of genuine standards on the part of the child. 


(3) Desirable attitudes and economical and effective habits and 
skills. 


(a) Development of well-established fundamental reading 
habits. 


1.—Mastery of the fundamental reading habits outlined 
for grades two and three. 
2.—Ability to analyze the elements of words. 
3.—Attainment of satisfactory rates in reading materials 
of different kinds and in reading for various purposes. 
4.—Ability to use the dictionary. 
Learning to use the dictionary.: (Grade four.) 
Gradual development of the ability to use the dic- 
tionary independently. (Grade five.) 
Independent use of the dictionary when needed. 
(Grade six.) 
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Attainment of these objectives : 


Until the adequate, modern reading programme is 
more universally and thoroughly established in the 
primary grades, it may be taken for granted that various 
inabilities will be frequently found in the intermediate 
grades. Even with the most efficient work in the earlier 
grades, some individuals will still be handicapped with 
lack of skill in certain phases of reading. The child who 
fails to read by phrases or thought units, with rhythmic 
eye-sweeps and correct return to the next line, accuracy 
and independence in word recognition, wide span of 
recognition, wide eye-voice span, and without lip move- 
ments in silent reading, should form the habit of vigor- 
ous attack in rapid-exposure exercises, and other remedial 
drills and lessons for the establishment of fundamental 
habits. 

The ability to analyze words into their meaning ele- 
ments should be thoroughly developed. There should 
be consistent use of the dictionary, manuals of standard 
method readers, and a carefully planned and supervised 
note-book. 

The experiments of Huey,* Judd and Buzwell,t and 
others, have shown how individuals differ in their rates 
of reading, and how reading different kinds of materials 
and reading for various purposes results in varied rates 
of reading. It follows that rate becomes a problem for 
the individual reader. The number of words per minute 
that normal children of the various grades should read 
when dealing with easy narrative materials has been 
fairly definitely determined by various investigators. 

*Huey, Edmund B. The Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading. 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1908. 

+ Judd, C. H., and Buzwell, G. T. “Silent Reading: A Study of the 


Various Types.” Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 23. Dept. 
of Education, University of Chicago. 
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The first exercises with the dictionary should be brief 
and simple. In grade four, understanding of the sim- 
plest phases of alphabetical order, and of the use of dia- 
critical marks might be taught. 

The increasing ability to use the dictionary in grade 
five, and the independent use of it in grade six, can be 
cared for in detail by consulting Lessons on the Use of 
Books and Libraries, by O. S. Rice. 


(b) Effective habits of intelligent interpretation. 


1.—Gradual increase in the rate of interpreting simple, 
well-graded materials accurately. 

2.—The ability and disposition to react appropriately to 
what is read. 

3.—Marked development of the tecknics required in read- 
ing materials from the various subjects of study and 
in reading for various purposes within a given sub- 
ject. 

4.—Ability to retain meanings. 

5.—Increasing ability to appreciate literary merit. 


Attainment of these objectives : 


Basic to effective habits of intelligent interpretation 
in grades four, five, and six, are those skills, attitudes, 
and habits that have been or should have been devel- 
oped in the primary grades. Among the abilities and re- 
sources the intelligent reader of the intermediate grades 
possesses are: 


A background of experience. 
An adequate meaning vocabulary. 

\ Recognition of the sentence as the unit of thought. 
‘Well-established fundamental reading habits. 


In order to develop the abilities that are required for 
reading with understanding, particular emphasis must be 
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directed toward the mental processes that are involved 
in reading materials from the various content subjects 
and in reading for specific purposes within a given sub- 
ject. Also it is necessary to classify the activities into 
two divisions that may be termed work type and recrea- 
tory type of reading. 

The main problem of the teacher is to organize her 
work comprehensively and to develop her lessons by 
specific units. In the case of a given exercise, she should 
determine whether it is of the work type or recreatory 
type. If the former, then its particular purpose should 
be very clear. Such questions as the following should 
be asked: Is this lesson to help the pupils find main points 
and supporting details? Is it to help them find informa- 
tion? Is it to help them grasp the organization of a 
selection ? 

If the selection is taught for recreatory purposes, the 
teacher will direct the process so as to develop the ability 
that is required for recreational reading. In determin- 
ing literary merits of a selection, such points as beauty 
of language, descriptions, humor, character sketches, 
dramatic situations, etc., will receive consideration. 
Dramatization will be awarded an occasional place in the . 
reading programme. 

Certain psychological facts involved in the process of 
getting meanings will help in the study of individual 
cases. The fact that interpretation depends on previous 
experience, and that the interpretation of passages gen- 
erally takes the form of bodily attitudes and feeling re- 
actions can be used to advantage in determining the 
progress a child is making in comprehending and re- 
taining what he reads. 
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(c) Effective oral reading. 

1.—Ability to enunciate clearly and to pronounce cor- 
rectly. 

2.—Ability to recognize new words in the context. 

3.—Ability to make the voice pleasing, to control the 
breathing, and to avoid fatigue. 

4.—The habit of correct posture, freedom from self-con- 
sciousness, and the absence of mannerisms. 

5.—Increasing ability to select materials which are suit- 
able to the occasion. 

6.—Increasing ability to interpret material to the audi- 
ence for purposes of enjoyment or information. 


Attainment of these objectives : 


Effective oral reading is one of the refinements of gen- 
eral reading ability. It is based upon a mastery of funda- 
mental reading habits and effective habits of intelligent 
interpretation. 

Drill exercises for specific purposes should be fre- 
quently used. These will include enunciation exercises, 
drills on phonetic uses and practice in getting words from 
the context; also drills on commonly mispronounced 
words. The following drills have been found to be effec- 
tive in improving enunciation: 


Mumbling and weak voices come from failure to use the 
lips and to open the mouth well for the vowel, which is 
the carrying power of the word. 

(1) Lip exercise: 
ee—00. 
ee—oh—ah—oo. 
Open the mouth well and exaggerate the use of the lips. 
(2) Open mouth: 

Open and close jaw as in yawning 16 times. Teach the 
vowel as an open-mouth or round sound. Put vowels on 
board. Draw from the class words illustrating them. 
Underscore them. Have class go through them silently. 
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Give silently. Give aloud, emphasizing the fact that they 
must open the mouth well on the vowel. 

(3) Vowel exercises: 

ah, a, ee, aw, oh, oo. 

Give one at a time, two, three, four, five, six at a time down 

and six at a time up, thus: 
ah, a, ee, aw, oh, oo. 
aha, aee, eeaw, aweh, ahoo. 
ahaee, aeeaw, eeaweh, awohoo. 
ahaeeaw, aeeaweh, eeawohoo. 
ahaeeawoh, aeeawohoo. 
awaeeawohoo, ooohaweeaah. 

Give these while standing. Each combination should be 
given on one breath as though each group formed a word. 
Short vowels may be used in the same way. 

(4) Drill on endings: ing, ed, er, est, ld, lf. 

Speak slowly enough to make each word distinct. 

(5) A collection should be made of words and expressions 
which are not enunciated clearly by the pupils. Some of 
the sounds slighted come at the beginning of the words, 
some in the middle, and some at the end of words. Cer- 
tain groups of words also need drill such as, wouldn’t 
you, couldn’t you, would have, etc. 


get kept pneumonia 
can geography perhaps 
why different patriotic 
which asked gymnasium 
when February Tuesday 
what grocery height 
where eleven new 

catch overalls with 

just poem thick 

our poetry thin 

did you arithmetic threw 
don’t you been think 
should have stomach thought 
give me drowned thirsty 

let me again wheat 
library government whistle 
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yes machinery while 
want to window wheel 
going to quiet whip 
and history whittle 
would have chimney whine 
could have attached 
(6) Additional vowel drills: 
ah a a 
aw e e 
00 i i 
ol (0) (0) 
ou u u 
Word drill based on vowel groups, e. g.: 
farm bake bat 
ball meet met 
moon ice ill 
oil bold box 
now music up 
Phrases involving wide-open vowels, e. g.: 
A tall boy 


The round moon 
My father’s horse 
An old oak tree 
In the next block 
Up a narrow alley 
Have each pupil select one sentence from history or geog- 
raphy lesson to be read with special reference to use of 
vowels. 
Faults of enunciation are due in a large measure to rigid 
jaws, inactive lips, and sluggish tongue. 
(7) Mouth and tongue gymnastics: 
(a) Drop jaw as far as possible while saying: 
scah, scah, scah. 
scahscah, scahscah, scahscah. 
scahscahscah, scahscahscah, scahscahscah. 
(b) Hold teeth wide open, jaw quiet, and say on tip of 
tongue: 
la, la, la. 
lala, lala, lala. 
lalala, lalala, lalala. 
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(c) Say ‘‘oo-ee”’ 6 times. 
Lips well forward on ‘‘oo,”’ smile on ‘‘ee.”” 


The ability to keep the voice pleasing and to avoid 
fatigue is acquired partly by imitation. The teacher 
should keep the voice soft and properly pitched. How- 
ever, the relaxed body which frees the mind for clear 
thinking is of prime importance, and is also a big factor 
in the development of correct posture. 

The ability to assume the right attitude toward the 
audience, absence of mannerisms, etc., should come from 
carefully supervised discussion of these points, and the 
opportunity to practise reading suitable selections to real 
audiences. The exercises should include announcements, 
reports, news items, points under discussion, poetry, se- 
lected parts of a story, word pictures, etc., and the audi- 
ences will be the teacher, another pupil, a small group, 
the whole room, an assembly of many children, mem- 
bers of the family, a P.-T. A. meeting, etc. A programme 
to illustrate what might be termed a cross-section in 
oral reading is described in Chapter I of this book. 


(d) Ability to use books, libraries, and sources of informa- 

tion economically and effectively. 

1.—Increasing ability to use and to appreciate the various 
parts of a book. 

2.—Intelligent care of books, magazines, pamphlets, etc. 

3.—Appropriate and intelligent use of library facilities. 

4.—Increasing ability to observe the necessary points in 
judging the value of materials. 


Attainment of these objectives : 
The wide reading that is required in this period im- 
plies the intelligent use of books and reference materials 
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of many kinds. There should be well-directed lessons on 
the use and appreciation of table of contents, index, 
glossary, illustrations, references, marginal and foot- 
notes, chapter and paragraph headings, and appendix. 

The proper care of books, magazines, etc., cannot be 
left to chance. How to open new books properly, to turn 
pages, to place books on the shelf or table, to use book- 
marks, etc., must be taught to children. 

The intelligent use of library facilities is an ability 
worth painstaking development. Many children now 
have contacts with more than one library. They use the 
classroom library, or the one provided by the school for 
general use, as well as the city library or one of its 
branches. It requires several skilful lessons to qualify 
them to make the best possible use of all these facilities. 

Finally, in judging the value of materials, the reader 
should keep in mind such points as: author, illustrator, 
publisher, date of publication, etc. 


e. Grades seven, eight, and nine—period of refinement of specific 
reading skills, habits, attitudes, and tastes. 


(1) Rich and varied experiences through reading. 


(a) Habit of abundant and diversified reading. 

(6) An enrichment of experience and increase in intellectual 
grasp such as will react favorably upon the individual. 

(c) Extension of reading interests and experiences in the 
various fields of study and investigation. 

(d) The habit of making cross-associations among the vari- 
ous fields of reading. 


Attainment of these objectives: 

The junior high-school pupil is sufficiently mature to 
profit greatly by indirect observation of people, things, 
and affairs. He can participate vicariously in the affairs 
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that interest him, and as Doctor Bobbitt* states, ‘‘enter 
into the thoughts and moods of others.”” The abundant 
and diversified reading that is suggested is intended for 
promoting his observation, thus widening the range of his 
participation and of his thoughts. Intellectual appre- 
hension acquires sufficient depth for the individual to 
grasp a large fund of the realities of life that should 
affect him. 

It is suggested that within the various fields of study 
and investigation, the reader should extend his interests 
and experiences, in other words, develop centres of in- 
terpretation. Each subject has for the given individual 
its high points of appeal or interest. Skilful guidance 
on the part of teachers and advisers will encourage such 
explorations to the end that the student may acquire 
mastery of certain units in his different studies. 

Enrichment of experience may be promoted by the 
practice of making cross-associations among the different 
fields of reading. This habit involves economy of time 
and effort and, through generalization, refines the quality 
of one’s thinking. 


(2) Strong motives for, and permanent interests in, reading. 

(a) A gradual raising of the level of the individual’s taste in 
reading through supplying the best materials available 
on his own level. 

(5) Habit of organizing independent reading with reference 
to large topics of interest. 

(c) An increasing degree of self-direction in systematic read- 
ing. 

(d) Knowledge of sources of materials adapted to one’s de- 
sires and needs. 

(e) Keen interest in the work and needs of human society. 


* Bobbitt, Franklin. How to Make a Curriculum. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1924. 
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Attainment of these objectives : 

At this stage of development it should be possible to 
stress permanent interests in reading with strong mo- 
tives for reading already well established. The child 
should have developed such a variety of interests that 
he has capacity for much of the world’s great literature 
for children. Skill in guidance consists largely in know- 
ing the reader’s level of appreciation and in working for 
a gradual raising of that level. He should be encouraged 
to read independently both for pleasure and for informa- 
tion, organizing a great deal of his reading with reference 
to large topics of interest. This, however, should not be 
allowed to limit the range of his reading too much. Self- 
direction in systematic reading involves the selection 
of materials as well as the choice of times, places, and 
quantities to be read. 

Recent studies in literature and general reading pro- 
vide ample suggestions with regard to technic. Especial 
stress is placed upon the point of reading for enjoyment 
and without an excess of deadening, detailed study of 
form, style, etc. 

The increasing amount of materials that are becoming 
available in answer to the multiplied wants necessitates 
a knowledge of sources of materials adapted to one’s de- 
sires and use. Hence, the student of this period should 
be led to make some classification of references that he 
may draw upon in finding materials of various kinds. 
The functions of encyclopedias, dictionaries, reader’s 
guides, and various yearbooks should be developed with 
the pupils. Keen interest in the work and needs of hu- 
man society provides motives for reading. It is devel- 
oped in numerous ways, and should be fostered when- 
ever the opportunity arises. 
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(3) Desirable attitudes and economical and effective habits 
and skills. 


(a) Development of well-established fundamental reading 
habits. 


1.—Attainment of adequate rates of reading when read- 
ing materials of different kinds and when reading 
for various purposes. 

2.—Disposition to eliminate any persisting deficiencies in 
fundamental habits and skills. 


Attainment of these objectives : 


As pointed out under the corresponding objective for 
the previous period of growth, the various rates of silent 
reading constitute problems for individual cases. This 
complicates the situation for the teacher. Her problem 
is to lead the individual reader to attain his maximum 
speed in reading different kinds of materials and in read- 
ing these materials for various purposes. She can be of 
real help to the individual chiefly by analyzing reading 
materials and by familiarizing herself with the required 
technics that will be involved. For instance, it is neces- 
sary to know how to skim, to do cursory reading, to read 
for the purpose of answering questions, to reproduce, etc. 

The organization of the school affects this problem 
very definitely. It determines to a large extent whether 
the responsibility for improvement in reading abilities 
shall rest with one or with several teachers. Whatever 
the plan, the problem of developing the abilities as fully 
as possible should be met. 

There should be provision for removing, in individual 
cases, any deficiencies in fundamental reading habits and 
skills that have carried over from earlier periods. Con- 
siderable skill is required in inducing the habit of vigor- 
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ous attack in remedial measures at this late stage of 
development. 

(Chapter X deals with the problem of diagnosis and 
remedial treatment.) 


(6) Effective habits of intelligent interpretation. 


1.—The habit of getting the meaning in all reading ex- 
periences. 

2.—The ability to comprehend the organization of mate- 
rials read. 

3.—Mastery of technic in reading materials of the various 
subjects of study, and in reading for various purposes 
within the subject. 

4.—Ability to select and to evaluate materials needed. 

5.—Ability to satisfy different worthy desires and moods 
through diversified experiences in reading. 


Attainment of these objectives : 


The classification of habits of interpretation under the 
two types, work and recreatory, for the purpose of 
placing emphasis upon purposes or attitudes in the read- 
ing process is advisable. It is not necessary, however, 
always to impose this division with reference to the sub- 
ject-matter, because many selections may be used in a 
variety of ways by different readers or by the same 
reader on different occasions. 

The ability and habit of getting the meaning in all 
reading experiences pertains to the other periods of de- 
velopment as well as to this level. The emphasis here is 
particularly upon depth and fulness of meaning. In the 
same way, with respect to organization of materials, it 
is a refinement of the skill already somewhat developed 
that is required. 

The mastery of technics required in reading materials 
of the various subjects of study, and to some extent in 
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reading for various purposes within the subject, involves 
at once the organization of the school. It is now realized 
that genuine, intelligent progress in the wide range of 
subjects pursued by the student of junior high school 
grade depends largely on his ability to read the different 
materials with more or less conscious application of the 
required technics. 

In the departmental school, unless special teachers of 
reading are provided, it is very doubtful whether the re- 
quired training will receive adequate attention. The 
complexity of the situation is apparent when one con- 
templates the varied technics that are required in meet- 
ing such reading experiences as these: 


Reading to comprehend a scientific principle or ex- 
planation. 

Reading to grasp the full meaning of a mathematics 
problem. 

Reading to get the organization of a selection. 

Reading to find the main ideas and supporting details 
in new historical material. 


Without the services of the special department sug- 
gested, the responsibility rests upon every teacher whose 
work involves reading activities for her students, to un- 
derstand and to develop in them the required habits 
and skills. 

The ability to select and to evaluate materials needed 
is a refinement of great importance. A number of skills 
and habits underlie this ability. Among them are: the 
ability to skim, to make cross-associations, to read criti- 
cally and to make judgments, to use library facilities 
readily and intelligently. Hence, guidance in acquiring 
this power must be of a distinctly superior sort. 
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In developing effective habits of interpretation in read- 
ing for recreatory purposes the zeal to see that the ma- 
terials are fully comprehended must not lead to the error 
of imposing requirements that interfere with genuine, 
wholesome curiosity, pleasure, etc. 

At the same time, skilful supervision can lead the 
reader gradually to become habitual in looking for the 
author’s aim in a book or selection, and to determine 
whether he is really getting satisfactory returns from the 
time invested in reading a particular book. 

Worthy desires and moods are appropriately suggested 
in this connection. Actual satisfaction of them through 
diversified reading implies reading with understanding. 
The value of guidance here depends on success in estab- 
lishing a real standard of appreciation as contrasted with 
loose, vacillating use of leisure time in reading. 


(c) Effective oral reading. 

1.—Ability to enunciate clearly and to pronounce cor- 
rectly. 

2.—Ability to recognize new words in the context. 

3.—Ability to make the voice pleasing, to control the 
breathing, and to avoid fatigue. 

4.—Habit of correct posture, freedom from self-conscious- 
ness, and absence of mannerisms. 

5.—Ability to select material which is suitable to the oc- 
casion. 

6.—Ability to interpret material to the audience for pur- 
poses of enjoyment and information. 


Attainment of these objectives : 


The ability to enunciate clearly and to pronounce cor- 
rectly as well as the ability to recognize new words in the 
context, and the habit of grouping words into thought 
units while reading, are thought of as enabling the stu- 
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dent to deal successfully with the extended and more 
difficult vocabularies that he must use in his varied read- 
ing situations. 

As in the previous period, there will be need for enunci- 
ation exercises, drills on commonly mispronounced words, 
practice in understanding words from their context, and 
in rhythmic oral reading. 

Much practice in reading for various purposes before 
real audiences should be given. Aim at variety. Include 
the reading of minutes of meetings, announcements, re- 
ports of different kinds, dramatic selections, beautiful de- 
scriptions, etc. The discussion of some unpleasant man- 
nerisms, and the effect of not being familiar with the 
material read can profitably be participated in by the 
students. As to posture, voice, and correct breathing, 
remember that the relaxed body is the essential factor. 

The ability to select material suitable to the occasion 
also comes mainly from practice. There should be nu- 
merous opportunities to solve problems and prove points 
under discussion by finding the required references and 
reading them orally. The idea of silent reading to get, 
and oral reading to prove, should be applied frequently. 

The ability to interpret material for purposes of en- 
joyment or for information is the consummation of the 
various abilities that result in effective oral reading. 

It implies the refinement of skills and habits that are 
required for reading with genuine expression, ease of 
manner, and command of word difficulties. It suggests 
the ability to read successfully both work type and 
recreatory type of materials. 


(d) The ability to use books and other reference materials 
economically and effectively. 
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1.—Increasing ability to use and to appreciate reference 
materials. 

2.—Intelligent care of books, magazines, etc. 

3.—Knowledge and habit of observing the necessary points 
in judging the value of materials. 

4.—Ability to make simple bibliographies on selected 
topics of study. 


Attainment of these objectives : 


Teachers and librarians should impress upon the 
reader the importance of economizing his time and en- 
ergies. He should form some generalizations as to the 
nature and purpose of the index, glossary, marginal and 
foot notes, graphs, etc. He should study the particular 
feature in several reference books in one exercise. If he 
has access to a library, he should be instructed by the li- 
brarian with reference to the various uses he may make 
of the materials it contains as well as the procedures 
that are involved in making use of the materials. If the 
information can be supplied, the student should be in- 
formed as to the approximate length of time various 
kinds of books last. Reasons for their wearing out and 
expenses of repairing and rebinding should be discussed. 
The prevalence of inferior materials and the ease with 
which the individual can secure them necessitates on 
his part ithe knowledge and habit of observing the neces- 
sary points in judging the value of materials. Through 
careful consideration of the author, illustrator, publisher, 
date of publication, quality of paper, print, binding, etc., 
the reader is in a position to arrive at a reliable judgment 
with reference to the standard of the product. 

Many topics in the social studies and the sciences at 
the junior high school level are such as to induce the 
reading of several references in preparation for discus- 
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sions, reports, etc. The student can and should be 
trained in the making of simple bibliographies. This is a 
phase of work with references that has been too much 
neglected in the past. 

The attainments set forth in this chapter have, for the 
most part, been stated in a general sense. Many of them 
are treated specifically in other chapters of the book. 
This broad glimpse of the field, followed by the more 
detailed treatment of different phases, should result in 
the proper interpretation of methods and materials that 
constitute the reading programme. 
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CHAPEER iit 
AUDIENCE READING 


Value of Oral Reading.—Our present-day objectives in 
the teaching of reading are varied and comprehensive, 
and indicate sweeping changes as contrasted with our 
aims a decade or even five years ago. These changes 
appear in the present objectives of teaching silent read- 
ing, which to a considerable extent call for methods, aims, 
and general classroom procedures distinct from those 
employed in the teaching of oral reading. Oral reading 
has many important values such as voice training and 
social appeals, which should be kept clearly in mind by 
the principals and teachers in planning a well-balanced 
reading programme. 

The Voice.—In the first place a pleasing voice is essen- 
tial to success in many vocations, and is highly desirable 
in all social relationships. In fact, the voice often helps 
determine the degree of one’s success and happiness. As 
one is judged somewhat by his manner of speech, the 
voice should be trained to suggest power, depth of char- 
acter, sincerity, human kindness, and definiteness of 
purpose. The efficient teaching of oral reading has much 
to offer in voice culture. Doctor Frederick Martin, a 
noted authority on speech defects, shows us the value of 
an effective voice in the following words: 


It is acknowledged that the human voice, at its best, is the 
most charming and delightful of all varieties of tone.... Any 
untrained voice can emphasize, but only a trained or naturally 
unperverted voice can give the light touch successfully. Yet it 
is possible for the coarsest, clumsiest voice to be trained to the 
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light touch, to delicacy of tint... . The vowels or open-mouth 
sounds are the vehicles of our speech. In the effort for audible 
speech remember that every little bend of the voice tells... . 
The speaking voice has a wider and more constant influence— 
an influence which is exerted in all the relations of life, an in- 
fluence calming or irritating, bringing men into friendly or un- 
friendly attitudes toward each other. In our daily concourse it 
will be found that a clear voice, and the ability to deliver words 
so that they can be easily understood will inspire our auditors 
with a better feeling toward’us and a better understanding. 
Business men recognize that voice is an economic asset, and 
many corporations refuse to employ those suffering from a defect 
of it. 


Another value of oral reading is the check which it 
furnishes upon thought-getting. In the primary grades 
this is especially true, as the voice adjustments often 
keep pace with visual recognition, which in turn is largely 
based upon an accurate understanding of the thought. 
Hence the pronunciation and manner of expression in- 
dicate the reader’s interpretation of the printed page. 
This check not only may be applied by the teacher to 
the individual pupil, but may be used by the trained 
student in checking his own understanding and inter- 
pretation of what is read. 

Social Value.—There is also a social value in good 
oral reading. A pleasing, interesting selection is read to 
another for the same purpose that an agreeable incident 
is related. We secure our pleasures largely with others 
who can enjoy them because of mutual interests. This 
is especially true with poetry, speeches, and orations hav- 
ing musical, rhythmic diction which can best be enjoyed, 
appreciated, and assimilated by an auditory appeal. 

Essential Habits.—Effective oral reading is based upon 
the establishment of many habits, which should be defi- 
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nitely known by the principals and the teachers. Pos- 
sibly one of the best means of ascertaining the habits re- 
quiring drill is to note carefully errors and poor habits 
which pupils show in their oral reading. The tables 
which follow are indicative of such a procedure: 


TYPES AND PERCENTAGE OF ERRORS MADE IN 
ORAL READING BY A FIRST-GRADE CLASS * 


(Rearranged by the authors) 


TYPE OF ERROR PERCENTAGE 
INON-recORNIEON a tees Seen ae een eee 723}, DR: 
Meaninghulisubstitutions, occas annie eee eee 15.85 
Diticnltyawithvex presslou anes cie aeee 13 13 
sLotalemispronunciation sania eee a eee 9.09 
Ditticulty:with-endings ofwords. 2... +400 soe eee 8.42 
Dithiculty<intkeeping places eisacse ie oe eee ee 7.74 
Difficulty with beginning of words..................... eZ, 
INon-meaningiulisubstitutionaer 6 1 ei eee eee bag, 
Omissions which do not change meaning................ 353 
Dithiculty wathvenunciation. «syste meters are 2.66 
Difficulty with middle parts of words................... 1.69 
TNSertlOus Res octets La ere eT ete oor entre eae 1.68 
Diticulty: with! comprehensionvess.2.)> eee eee 1.34 
Omissions with change of meaning..................... 33 


CLASSIFICATION OF ERRORS MADE IN ORAL 
READING BY THIRD-GRADE PUPILS ¢ 


(Rearranged by the authors) 


TYPE OF ERROR : PERCENTAGE 
SUbstitutionseiss thesis So Se ee ee ee ee | een 24 
Repetition. . oi visio ncn ans, 2b beer eee akc et er ae 15 


* McGrath, Jane Louise. ‘An Experimental Study in First Grade 
Reading.”» Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, 1919. (Described in Gray’s Educational Mono- 
graph, no. 28, June, 1925.) 

T Boggs, Lucinda Pearl. How Children Learn to Read: An Experimental 
Study. Pedagogical Seminary, XII, December, 1905, 496-so2. 
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MRSCEUON See nc ivaSs Kemet Mia alk hee A th nee tll ie 14 
POCUans mn SCCM nbeas orp pag Re «sine co heats: Senn Sab oke oe Rae 10 
CO mISSIOM Seer ne AE: ee AS eno ean Sor ae nlp arts pate 8 
OLEIOUS OU LE CC rere cits np Rea ate ee tise IN slot g eredceaee on 7 
UNC CETUS ti caret RR Ne ates PV euRIND ARORA eRe ne We, Ron (nue 4 
@imissions motechanging meaning= cee. eek See 4 
MMisprontin clations sve.) 1. Se Ae max Serre. eae h ee te eae ee 3 
Wironcrsvilla bles ee sauecnd on ciii bie Rese ames Uae We due cee een 3 
epetitlons LOyCOLnect elrOLS: wacy. nae ree rs cl eee 3 
Additionsmot changing sieanines< ee 6 cise sso se loee ieee 2 
Wow CIESOUT Serre near ie nro. Sera tr Mean NE Nisan Bn, Ste wae NN 2 
Contusine letters net governed by rulen so... aaa cee. oe 1 
INoteattemmptedir= <ardemvaek oe 2 eae et chants omens BA NN 1 


Errors of individuals may be definitely checked by 
careful use of the Gray Oral-Reading Test, which is given 
in detail in Chapter X, on “Diagnostic and Remedial 
Reading.” 


SECURING GooD ORAL READING 


Audience Situations.—Efficient oral reading can best be 
secured by careful observance of several well-planned 
procedures. In the first place, audience situations must 
be secured if effective results are realized. There must be 
an audience ready and willing to listen. This can often 
be best secured by having fresh material somewhat un- 
familiar to the listeners. At times it has been found best 
to have the entire class constitute the audience. On 
other occasions it has been effective to make group as- 
signments which create an audience of ready listeners 
among the groups which were not assigned the material 
being read. Members of the groups often select sections 
to read orally, making their own assignments within the 
groups. 

Another effective means of securing the necessary audi- 
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ence atmosphere is the ‘‘cut-up story”? method in which 
each pupil reads a section to the entire class, who are 
all listeners. Such reading throws the responsibility of 
accurate interpretation upon the reader as the audi- 
ence has no other means of securing the thought. The 
reader in turn is conscious of this responsibility, hence is 
inclined to respond to this task most earnestly. 

3A Reading Club.—The formation of a reading club 
serves as an excellent incentive to good audience read- 
ing. Necessary elements to good reading may be devel- 
oped with the class who have these in mind and work 
with each other for improvement. The following account 
is a stenographic description of such a club as told by 
the president: 


We have a reading club in our room. We have it because our 
children do not read fast enough. These are the things we have 
to do to get to the top of the moon: 

Clear enunciation, means to put your d’s and t’s on the ends 
of your words and to speak loud enough. 

Good expression. That means to speak as if you were the one 
in the story. 

Good posture, means to stand on both feet and to hold your 
body correctly. 

Be able to understand what you read. That means if your 
teacher should ask you a question you would know the answer. 

Speak clearly enough. That means to speak so that every one 
in the room can understand you. 

Hold the book correctly. That means to hold your book far 
enough away from your face and in your left hand. 

Don’t point to words. That means not to point with your finger 
to words. 

Be able to phrase well. That means to know when your words 
go together and when they don’t. 

Remember your audience. That means to remember that you 
_ are talking to some one, and to keep him interested. 
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Dow t repeai when you make a mistake. That means not to go 
back over the sentence if you have made a mistake. 

Be careful of small words. That means not to call “then” for 
“that,” and “that” for “then,” and so on. 

Know your hard words. That means to be able to sound your 
hard words. 


This diagram illustrates the way in which the teacher 
of these third-grade pupils motivated the work in audi- 


CLEAR ENUNCIATION 

GOOD EXPRESSION 

GOOD POSTURE 

BE ABLE TO UNDERSTAND WHAT YOU READ 
SPEAK CLEARLY ENOUGH 

HOLD BOOK CORRECTLY 

DON’T POINT TO WORDS 

BE ABLE TO PHRASE WELL 

REMEMBER YOUR AUDIENCE 

DON’T REPEAT WHEN YOU MAKE A MISTAKE 


BE CAREFUL OF SMALL WORDS 
KNOW YOUR HARD WORDS 
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ence reading. Her pupils suggested the idea of the moon 
on which the names of those who had attained all the 
indicated standards should be written. The advisability 
of granting some recognition for point-by-point achieve- 
ment along the way to the ““moon” might well be con- 
sidered in a reading club of this kind. 

Pupil Preparation —tThe reader in preparing his work 
will think of the various means necessary to interpret 
the selection to his audience, and will thus have a mo- 
tivated task before him during his work period. This 
preparation should include a thorough mastery of the 
thought of the selection, of the author’s means of con- 
veying this thought, and how to arouse the interest of 
the audience most effectively. This implies a most com- 
plete mastery of all the necessary mechanics. The ac- 
curate and familiar pronunciation of all words should be 
definitely learned in advance. Independence on the part 
of the pupil must be the goal in all instruction, especially 
in the matter of all word study. In the lower grades the 
pupil has his knowledge of phonics to assist him, while 
in the intermediate and upper grades the pupil also has 
the dictionary to assist him. The principal and teachers 
would do well to supervise the pupils’ use of the dic- 
tionary and even give definite lessons on its use. The 
following lessons have been found effective :* 


. Rapid Location of Letters. 
. Rapid Location of Words. 
. Shades of Meaning. 

. Pronunciation of Words. 

. Proper Names. 

. Prefixes and Suffixes. 


Nw PWN Re 


* Gist, Arthur S. Elementary School Supervision, chap. III, ‘Study 
Habits.” Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. 
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7. Foreign Words and Phrases. 
8. Parts of Speech. 
9. Other Features. 


Voice Training.—Good audience reading must include 
the proper use of the voice, which, in many cases, must 
be cultivated. One element in this training is that of 
pitch. The pupils must be taught the value of a pleasing 
voice and how to train and use it. One of the most effec- 
tive means to employ in training pupils to pitch their 
voices correctly is to set them a good example. The 
teacher constantly with the pupils should realize this 
fully. Her voice has much to do with her degree of suc- 
cess as a teacher. She must know how much her voice 
contributes toward successful teaching, toward a smooth- 
running, self-propelling administration of all her class- 
room plans, and lastly toward a high type of influence 
with her pupils. The principal, in turn, should set a 
good example for both the teachers and the pupils. 
Proper pitch contributes much to effective reading, and 
may well receive serious attention and at times definite 
drill. The following sentences are illustrative of drill ex- 
ercises to bring out different shades of meaning: 


I am going to the mountains, Monday. 
I am going to the mountains, Monday. 
I am going to the mountains, Monday. 


The purpose of such drill exercises is not to give voice 
training aimlessly, but to show the pupils how inflection 
of the voice is necessary to accurate interpretations. 
Likewise, punctuation marks should be considered from 
their functional standpoint rather than from their me- 
chanical use. To memorize the fact that, “the voice 
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” 


should never fall at a comma,” requires a mechanical 
aimless effort which has many exceptions in actual prac- 
tice. Mechanical marks of punctuation will largely take 
care of themselves in reading if emphasis is placed upon 
the thought of the selection. Pitch has several levels or 
keys which require special uses on different occasions. 
Not only are different levels used to bring out certain 
interpretations, but in large and small rooms, indoors 
and out-of-doors. Many persons pitch their voices so 
high that it is difficult for them properly to interpret the 
thought of the author to the audience, and it is not 
pleasant to listen to them. Attention to pitch is of the 
utmost importance. 

Group Reading.—It is difficult in most classrooms to 
give all pupils sufficient practice in oral reading unless 
special planning is done. It requires considerable prac- 
tice properly to train the voice, and adequately to inter- 
pret thought in effective oral reading. Grouping pupils 
during part of a study or the recitation period will often 
provide a means of supplying some of this practice. 
These groups may vary in numbers, often six or eight 
being a sufficient number. Each should be placed in 
charge of a leader who directs the reading, calling upon 
different members of the group in turn, indicating the 
selections to read and the thought interpretations. The 
best results can be secured by placing the best pupils in 
charge of these groups, yet others need the training in 
leadership and in directing work of this character. Some 
teachers group the pupils according to ability, spending 
most of their time with the pupils who require the as- 
sistance of the teacher. Other teachers place some 
strong and some weak pupils in each group. These groups 
may be placed in different parts of the room, in the cloak- 
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room or in an adjoining room. Kindergarten chairs can 
often be used with the pupils of the primary grades. 
Such group reading should supplement but not sup- 
plant individual study or the class recitation under the 
leadership of the teacher; it should be of short duration 
and be most carefully supervised and directed by the 
teacher and by the principal. 

Dramatization.—The dramatizing of appropriate selec- 
tions is another effective means of directing attention 
toward the content and then interpreting it to others. 
Pupils generally enjoy acting and can gain much of 
value from it if it is planned for carefully. Some selec- 
tions with considerable conversation are easily drama- 
tized. Other selections and entire readers are written in 
dramatic form ready for use. Still other selections which 
have action and realistic pictures can be very readily 
dramatized by the pupils. The resourcefulness of the 
pupils should be utilized to the fullest. The pupils’ in- 
terpretation of the thought and their manner of indi- 
cating this interpretation furnish an excellent means 
of studying and developing their initiative. 

Contests —Oral-reading contests constitute a very effec- 
tive means of arousing an enthusiastic interest in oral 
reading as well as thoughtfulness in selection of mate- 
rials, thoroughness in preparation, and earnest, conscien- 
tious effort in reading. It is well at times to allow the 
pupils to make their own selections of what interests 
them, and what they think will interest the audience 
and the judges. They are often interested in having a 
contest between the boys and the girls, each group 
choosing some four or five to represent it. The group 
receiving the highest rating is declared winner. Other 
teachers, the principal, capable but disinterested par- 
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ents, the supervisory staff, and efficient pupils constitute 
able judges. The following outline is illustrative of the 
items rated in such contests conducted by the authors: 


Posture. 

Enunciation. 

Voice. 

Attitude toward selection. 
Interest in audience. 
Class interest. 
Appropriate selection. 
Preparation. 

Poise. 

Getting the message over. 


This outline, if placed upon the blackboard or in the 
pupils’ note-books for continued use and reference after 
it has been developed with the class, will greatly assist 
the pupils in preparing selections for audience reading. 
Correct but free and natural posture is not only an aid 
to the effective use of the vocal organs and the breath- 
ing apparatus, but a help in securing the attention of 
the audience. The contributions of clear enunciation and 
a pleasing voice have been discussed, but they need con- 
sideration by the pupil and the judges. The attitude of 
the reader toward the selection read is indicative of the 
degree of interest which he shows in what he reads. 
The interest which the reader shows in his audience does 
not mean the mechanical process of ‘‘looking up,” which 
is often formal and inappropriate, but a consciousness 
of the effect of his reading upon his hearers, and the skil- 
ful use of the eye as well as the voice and body in giv- 
ing vivid word-pictures. The interest of the audience is 
an indication of the appropriateness of the selection as 
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well as of the quality of the reading. In some of these 
contests in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades it has 
been noted that poetry is chosen by the pupils when 
voluntary selections are made by them. This shows the 
interest that has been aroused in this mode of expres- 
sion as well as the fact that in their judgment poetry is 
most appropriate for oral reading. The thoroughness of 
the preparation as indicated by the quality of the read- 
ing is quite easily checked by the judges. The poise of 
the reader is also rated, as it is essential for him to ap- 
pear at ease and to have control of himself, to do his 
best. He may be highly efficient in all other respects 
and yet be handicapped by confusion before the class. 
In the last item, ‘Getting the message over,’ we have 
a comprehensive term which includes not only expres- 
sion but most of the above qualities. To become an effi- 
cient oral reader it is necessary to analyze the essential 
qualities which contribute to its success. The above 
items, when carefully developed with the various classes 
as these have been, help to focus attention where it be- 
longs, both in the preparation and in the rendition of 
the selections. 

The Reader and the Audience.—The audience may well 
be prepared for listening by some advance report of what 
is to be read, its setting, why it was written, and the 
author. This cultivated expectancy will help the reader 
in securing the attention of the audience at the begin- 
ning and during the reading. While the audience should 
be courteous enough to give close attention, it must be 
interested in what is read. The responsibility for close 
attention is a divided one, with most of it falling upon 
the shoulders of the reader. Close attention to each 
other’s reading not only is a matter of courtesy and re- 
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spect, but it furnishes a valuable exercise to the listener. 
It trains him to observe most carefully clear enunciation, 
accurate pronunciation, a pleasing, appropriate voice, 
and the various uses of the voice necessary to convey 
messages to the class. This close application to the vari- 
ous qualities which are so essential will react favorably 
when each takes his turn. While the reader must know 
the thought of what he is to read, and must then analyze 
the manner of reproducing it to the audience, he is 
helped much by hearing others read. Imitation is an aid 
here as in many other classroom practices. The teacher 
should be a good oral reader and should read frequently 
to the class, though not necessarily for periods of long 
duration. She should do this as an encouragement and 
stimulus to the class, and to show them how she inter- 
prets the author. 

Clear Enunciation.—Clear enunciation is so essential 
to effective oral reading, and often is so lacking that 
special drills should be a part of the programme used to 
secure desirable results. A five-minute enthusiastic and 
well-planned drill each day, during either the reading or 
language period, has been found to have very satisfac- 
tory results. Words giving difficulty have been selected 
by the principals, teachers, and pupils working together 
in an effort to improve the enunciation. Such words as 
lightning, chimney, geography, arctic, multiply, substance, 
handkerchief, accept, except, particularly, and arithmetic 
are illustrative of the words selected because some part 
of each is habitually slighted in pronunciation. This 
habit is largely due to carelessness. It has also been 
found beneficial to arrange words systematically accord- 
ing to the sounds requiring special drills. Such sounds 
as pyrb, ty d, Ry ¢)\ch, 9, fy 0, She, Sh, th wr, Lm ae hat 
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the beginning, the end, or in the middle of words are 
illustrative of this type of material. Phrases are also fre- 
quently in need of drill exercises. This includes such ex- 
pressions as the following: Aincha, for haven’t you ; so my, 
for so am I ; getcher money, for get your money ; gotchoors, 
for got yours; kmon, for come on; didn’t cheer me, for 
didwt you hear me, and cantchew, for can’t you. Such 
phrases are often collected by the pupils and placed in 
their note-books for continued attention and drill. The 
socialized recitation is especially effective in giving this 
drill, as the pupils are thus continually on the alert for 
clear enunciation, detecting carelessness readily and 
arousing public sentiment in favor of accuracy of speech. 

Like many other classroom activities, clear enuncia- 
tion can be secured only by constant attention through 
the entire school day in all school work where the voice 
is used. The principal, the teachers, and the pupils would 
do well to have a “drive” on clear enunciation. The 
following outline* is of such a drive which secured satis- 
factory results: 


ARTICULATE SPEECH 


I. Why Important. 
1. Vocational value. 
2. Social value. 
Notre.—‘‘ More important than good written work.”’ 


II. When Not Secured. 


1. When not understood. 
a. In oral recitations. 
b. In reading, teachers and pupils should secure the thought 
of audience reading by carefully listening, in place of 
following the reading from the book. 


* Gist, Arthur S. Elementary School Supervision, chap. V, ‘‘Super- 
vision of English Expression.” Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. 
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2. When tone and pitch of the voice are out of harmony with 
the selection. 


Note.—The teacher who is accustomed to a pupil’s voice may 
understand him when others do not. 


III. When Secured. 
1. By a good example. 

a. ‘‘The teacher’s voice may make just the difference between 
success and failure. There is the voice which irritates 
and provokes, and another which inspires quiet and 
instils respect. The harsh, loud voice wastes nervous 
energy and is often the cause of bad discipline. In the 
same way, exaggerated and artificial pronunciation is 
both exhausting and disturbing. The teacher’s voice is 
as important as her grammar. Correctness and temper- 
ance are virtues of speech which apply to its quality as 
well as to its substance.” —Philippine Journal of Edu- 
cation. 


. By opening the mouth. 

. By correct use of the lips, teeth, and the throat. 

. By enunciation drills so planned that defects are remedied. 
These should be noted for the benefit of other teachers. 

. By cultivating a good voice ‘‘consciousness.”’ 

. By a good-speech clause in the school creed. 

. When every sound is clearly understood. 


Bm Wb 


ND v1 


Notre.—On the next rating of teachers, principals have been 
asked to rate the teachers on speech of their pupils. 


Enunciation Drills—The pupils should receive syste- 
matic drill regardless of any particular speech defect, for 
many of them are inclined to be slovenly and loose in 
speech habits. They should know how to speak artic- 
ulately and should take pride in proper speech. It is a 
good plan to have a short, stimulating drill in enuncia- 
tion at the beginning of each recitation in oral reading. 
This “warming-up”’ process need not take over five 
minutes if carefully planned to meet the greatest need, 
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and if efficiently given. The following exercises* are 
suggested as helpful: 


I. Bodily Poise. 
Wriggling, shifting from one foot to the other, grasping the 
edge of the desk, twisting the hands, pulling at clothing, etc., 
usually result from physical or mental tension. 


EXERCISES FOR DEVELOPING POISE 


A. Relaxation. 

1. Stretch body upward, raising arms above head, stretching 
trunk well, then gently relax whole body—repeat two or three 
times—notice how much more comfortable a relaxed body is. 

2. Spread shoulders—push out and down with elbows, chest 
coming well up—then relax entirely. 

Notr.—Always be sure that the relaxation continues longer 
than the stretching. 


B. Constructive Criticism.—Make criticism constructive, e. g., 
“Relax your arms and hands” rather than “Do not pull at 
your belt.” 


C. Reciting before a mirror, where the child can see the move- 
ments of his own body, is helpful in securing body poise. The 
stereopticon lantern also may be utilized to advantage. Throw 
the pupil’s image on the screen, thus enabling him to observe 
his own bodily motions. 


II. Enunciation. 
In these grades, means should be taken to counteract a ten- 
dency to carry over into oral work, the speech being devel- 
oped in silent-reading exercises. 

In speech, the volume of voice should be in the vowel sound, 
with a light contact of speech organs on consonant sounds. 
Much mumbling, explosive speech, and sluggishness of speech 
is due to the violation of this principle. 


* Prepared by the Speech Department, Seattle Public Schools. 
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, 


CONSTRUCTIVE EXERCISES 


A. Vowel drill: Prolong each vowel slightly—use relaxed jaw, 
teeth well apart, lips active—the upper lip should be suffi- 
ciently active to be free from teeth. 

Exercise for open teeth: Relax jaw, open and close sixteen times. 
For active lips: 


— 


. Inhale: Give aho, aho, aho, aho, aho on the exhalation. Thrust 
lips well forward on “‘o.” 
2. Project and relax lips to count: sixteen counts. 


a. Drill: 
ah a a 
aw e e 
00 i 1 
oi fo) fo) 
ou u u 

b. Word drill based on vowel groups, ¢. g.: 
farm bake bat 
ball meet met 
moon ice ill 
oil bold box 
now music up 


c. Phrases involving wide-open vowels, e. g.: 


A tall boy. 

The round moon. 
My father’s horse. 
An old oak-tree. 
In the next block. 
Up a narrow alley. 


d. Have each pupil select one sentence from a History or 
Geography lesson, to be read with special reference to use 
of vowels. 


III. A Pleasing Voice. 


High-pitched, tense voices, gasping, and what appears to be 
fatigue in reading or speaking, are usually due to muscular 
tension, especially in the area of the diaphragm. Indefinite 
phrasing increases the tendency to gasping. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE EXERCISES 


1: Relaxation.—Use the exercises suggested in A. 

2. Pitch pipe.—Give the proper pitch—about “‘d’”’ above mid- 
dle ‘‘c.” Have pupil begin speaking at that pitch. 

3. Give much practice in the matter of definite phrasing. 


Note.—TIf a person is well relaxed, so that the action of the 
diaphragm is easy and natural, and is speaking in definite phrases, 
he will naturally inhale at the end of a phrase without gasping. 

It is suggested that principals receive the services of a Speech 
Teacher if assistance is needed in interpreting these exercises or 
making them effective. 


Grouping.—Smooth, interesting oral reading requires 
the proper grouping of phrases or ‘‘thought-groups.” 
This often requires drill which can be well supplied by 
the use of flash-cards which will be further discussed in 
Chapter X, on “Diagnostic and Remedial Measures,” 
but it should be kept definitely in mind by the principal 
and the teachers as a part of the general oral-reading 
programme. The principal should plan to supply some 
of this type of material, show the teachers how to use it 
effectively, and plan for its distribution and use among 
the teachers. 

Types of Material.—As some selections are more ap- 
propriate for good oral reading than others, the reading 
material should be carefully classified according to how 
it may be best utilized. Humorous selections, poetry, 
orations, patriotic addresses, conversation, and interest- 
ing tales, descriptions, and anecdotes constitute good ma- 
terial for this work. The reading of certain chapters, 
sections or passages will often arouse interest in an en- 
tire book. The reading of certain paragraphs to clinch 
certain factual discussions is also a good exercise. Thus 
the material used influences and often determines its 
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manner of treatment. Some is suitable for both oral and 
silent-reading treatments, others chiefly for oral, and 
still others chiefly for silent reading. It is highly neces- 
sary, therefore, to study all types of reading material 
carefully that each kind may function most advan- 
tageously. 

Pride and Self-Confidence.—These qualities should be 
possessed in sensible degrees by every individual, yet it 
is often necessary to develop them in pupils in all sub- 
jects, especially in oral reading. Every pupil should take 
pride in cultivating a pleasing voice and in wishing to 
use it, in oral reading. When the principals and the 
teachers emphasize this subject, satisfactory results will 
be realized. Eighth-grade pupils, boys as well as girls, 
volunteering and asking to read to other groups of pupils, 
in school assemblies, to Parent-Teachers Meeting, and 
even to some of the men’s civic clubs, is an indication of 
pride and self-confidence in this respect which should be 
cultivated. Proper emphasis and attention will often 
develop the necessary pride, while continued practice 
before all kinds of audiences will develop the type of self- 
confidence so essential in all expression work. 

Self-Responsibility—As the training given by the 
school should be largely of such a nature that the pupil 
is developed to think for himself, to plan his own work, 
and to supply much of his own motive power, questions 
like the following have been helpful in securing satis- 
factory results: 


1. Are you sure that your selection is one worth taking the time 
of the rest of the class to hear? 

2. Audience reading should always give pleasure or information 
to others. Which does yours do? 

3. Are you making your audience get the same kind of enjoy- 
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ment out of the story that you got? If it is funny, do you 
make them see the fun? If it teaches a lesson, are you sure 
that they get the lesson? 


1. Are you a good audience reader? If so, 


You enunciate clearly. 

You pronounce correctly. * 

You phrase accurately to bring out the thought. 
You keep your audience in mind. 

You hold the attention of the audience. 


2. Do you know the thought well enough to convey it to the 
audience? 
3. Have you made a good selection for audience reading ? 
Will it interest the class? 
Have you prepared it thoroughly for audience reading ? * 


Proportion of Time between Oral and Silent Reading. 
—While it is not always possible and practicable to di- 
vide arbitrarily the time allotted to a given school sub- 
ject into definite divisions according to its various phases, 
it is feasible to ascertain the relative importance of the 
various phases of a subject, and then plan the work 
somewhat according to this need. This is especially true 
in reading with the oral and silent-reading work. The 
tables on pages 68-69 have been worked out by the 
authors, and are indicative of how the time devoted to 
these two phases of reading may be utilized to carry 
out the reading objectives during the various periods of 
the pupils’ development. 

The first, second, and third grades constitute a period 
of rapid growth in fundamental attitudes, habits, and 
skill upon which the efficiency of oral and silent reading 
depend; therefore, considerable time upon the mechan- 
ics of oral reading is necessary. The fourth, fifth, and 


*Gist, Arthur S. Elementary School Supervision, chap. IV, ‘The 
Supervision of Reading.” Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. 
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GRADES I II Ill Iv v vI VII VIII 


peer) AUDIENCE READING Ee SILENT READING 


PROPORTION OF TIME BETWEEN AUDIENCE AND SILENT READING 
AS RECOMMENDED BY THE AUTHORS 


(Applies to reading time only) 


sixth grades constitute a period of broadening the ex- 
perience through extensive reading, which necessitates 
considerable emphasis upon silent reading. The seventh, 
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MONTHS TI II IIl 


bie AUDIENCE READING Ea SILENT READING 


FIRST-GRADE DIVISION OF TIME BETWEEN AUDIENCE AND SILENT 
READING AS FOUND BEST BY THE AUTHORS 


(For medium first-grade class) 


eighth, and ninth grades constitute a period of refinement 
of the attitudes, skills, and habits acquired in the pre- 
vious grades. During this period the pupils are social- 
minded, and many look forward to some kind of public 
appearance. Oral reading then takes on new aspects and 
additional purposes, with a corresponding renewed in- 
terest. 
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CHAPTER IV 
SILENT READING—RECREATORY 


Nature of Recreatory Reading.—As contrasted with the 
Work Type of reading, we have the Recreatory Type, 
which is of a purely pleasure-producing character. It is 
largely done during leisure time when a person wishes 
to relax. This type of reading is entirely voluntary with 
the adult and also with the child, unless he has been re- 
quired to read selections as classroom assignments. Be- 
cause of its voluntary, leisure-time and pleasurable char- 
acter, it is highly important that this reading be of the 
right kind. This reading is of two general kinds, that 
which relates actual experiences and that which is un- 
real, desirable when the reader wishes to get away from 
real life and into the realm of fairyland, adventure, or 
fantasy. 

Experiences and Interests —Like the diagnostician in 
the field of medicine who seeks a complete history of the 
individual as preliminary to prescribing the necessary 
means for improving health, the educator working with 
the recreatory type of reading must know the social and 
educational background, the interests and experiences of 
the pupil before any progress can well be attempted in 
guidance and direction of wholesome, helpful reading. 
In other words, we must begin where we find the child, 
where his interests lie, and with what he thinks or even 
dreams about. A study of the number and kinds of 
magazines taken in the home throws considerable light 
upon a question of this kind. While it is true that cer- 
tain periodicals may be taken regularly in the home and 
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may not often be read by the children, it is well to know 
the educational background of each child, and the char- 
acter of his educational “exposures” in the home. The 
results of such a study recently made in several Seattle 
schools are indicated in the following tables: 


PER CENT CIRCULA- 
PER CENT CIRCULA- | TION IS OF SCHOOL 
TION IS OF POPULA- | ENROLMENT, SEV- 
TION (COMPUTED ERAL SEATTLE 
FROM REEDER’S SCHOOLS IN 5TH, 
sTuDy*) 6TH, 7TH, AND 8TH 
GRADES 


Saturday Evening Post 

Ladies’ Home Journal....... 

Pictorial Review 

American Magazine 

Woman’s Home Companion. . 

Cosmopolitan 

Literary Digest 

Country Gentleman 

National Geographic 

Red Book Magazine 

(Other magazines added to 
Reeder’s study): 

Popular Mechanics 

St. Nicholas 

Nature Magazine 

American Boy 

Boys’ Life 

Youth’s Companion 


DAY WORN DA 


no 


The first ten magazines were selected because they 
constituted the most widely circulated periodicals ac- 
cording to the 1920 government census. The last six 
were selected because of their direct appeal to children. 
The children coming from these homes are ‘‘exposed”’ 
to a large number of magazines, the range being from 


* Reeder, N. G. “Which States Read Most?” School and Society, 18 
(August 25, 1923), 235-240. 
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none in some homes to eighteen in other homes. These 
homes evidently are providing more periodicals for adults 
than for the children, however. While many of the chil- 
dren may not read some of these magazines, they at least 
have access to them, and the number and type of maga- 
zines taken in the home is a fair index to the educational 
status of the parents. 

It is interesting to quote Reeder’s study in this con- 
nection. Following is a. partial list of this investigation: 


PER CENT 
CIRCULATION IS 
OF POPULATION 


Wishrichror Columbia wert. se asst noes ee ee 31.76 
(Galito rrataeepesr ecg cies calc aoe c re ee ee 25 .83 
ORG ROT eats whey Reade e Sheee Mr teen eet) 
Wiashtnp tomer g eer ee ete mer hehe ake meee te ee era 24.10 
Certanesoutnerms ota teser ees ma ncees sre eo ea ee 4.03 
Sections: 
IPE V AVL Wo neon copncnoin oD iNe oERUTT Cae LEE ee ERT eee SEN cet 25.29 
ING wale anche oe cr neers ance ren te ora en aoe 17.20 
VEO ULE Ravbietee eae etait ie tonnd Nl esaginst chen, Waa erondy BAC ee ina hea 16.65 
IAStNOrt ie entra lees by sks oe Aire row ae oh en ener 15.29 
iWiesteNorthe @entral taper caste at Ua caeres bs one ee 14.43 
INiiddietAttlantich ee cs em ens ere eee eee ee 14.04 
WrestesoutheGentralemves 0 Ariane: Eres lite ripe Sars 8.37 
Southestlanticgd et oeac OL at ea aor ee ee 8.24 
actaSOuthn emtialdy-y cutee ier eae a oye gene ae 5.26 


Such studies showing the educational status as indi- 
cated by the general reading, throws considerable light 
upon the question of the pupils’ background as prelim- 
inary to a study of individual interests. 

Guidance.—While it is generally conceded that guid- 
ance in the matter of reading is of vital importance, sev- 
eral obstacles present themselves to the principal and the 
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teachers in working out a practical programme. In the 
first place a careful study should be made of the interests 
of the pupils. What do they have before them as life 
ambitions? What persons do they most admire and 
why? What do they enjoy doing when they are free to 
choose? What do they most enjoy reading? The oral 
and written-language periods may well be used in seek- 
ing this information. A study of the reading done by 
pupils in the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades in 
several schools in Seattle shows what may be done in 
such investigations. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF BOOKS READ PER MONTH FOR 
PERIOD OF FOUR MONTHS BY BOYS AND GIRLS IN 
SEVERAL SEATTLE SCHOOLS: 


FIFTH GRADE | SIXTH GRADE | SEVENTH GRADE | EIGHTH GRADE 


BOYS | GIRLS} BOYS | GIRLS | BOYS GIRLS | BOYS | GIRLS 


Average] 2.95 | 3.25 | 5.07 | 2.80 San BxO5. hist s [ese O 


Range..jo to 20Jo to 15/1 to 13/0 to 20] 1 to 20 | 0 to 18 |r to 20] oto 14 


TABLE SHOWING PERCENTAGE OF EACH CLASSIFICATION 
OF BOOKS READ 


SIXTH SEVENTH EIGHTH 
GRADE GRADE GRADE 


BOYS | GIRLS 


Biography 
Fiction... 
Adventure 
History... 
Animal 
Stories. . 
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This table indicates several interesting points: 


1. The boys are more interested in books on travel 
than are the girls, although the difference is slight. 

2. The girls seem to be reading biography relatively 
more than the boys. 

3. The girls read more fiction than the boys. 

4. While the boys read more stories of adventure than 
the girls, here again the interest is not widely different. 

5. The boys are somewhat more interested in history 
than the girls. 

6. The boys read more animal stories than do the girls. 

7. The boys read slightly more books which are purely 
informational than do the girls. This interest is also 
slight. It has been found that troublesome boys are most 
interested in the informational type of reading. 

8. Differences in interest are fairly constant between 
sexes in the different grades. 


PERCENTAGES OF PUPILS FROM HOME TAKING A DAILY 
NEWSPAPER REGULARLY 


FIFTH GRADE SIXTH GRADE SEVENTH GRADE EIGHTH GRADE 


89 94 94 96 


This information, like that on magazines taken regu- 
larly in the home, shows the interest of the parents in 
reading daily of the affairs of the world. It does not 
necessarily indicate that the children read the papers, 
though it does show the “exposures” in the home, both 
to reading matter and to possible discussions of the 
news items. 

Interests —The pupils’ interests should be the basis 
for much if not all of the guidance. The kind of books 
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most enjoyed should be definitely studied that guidance 
may be directed along the line of the interests. In this 
work the pupils should rarely, if ever, be condemned by 
the teacher for the kind of material selected. This would 
often lessen and possibly eliminate any feeling of con- 
fidence which should exist between the teacher and the 
pupils. Class discussions in a highly socialized form in 
which the skilful, sympathetic, and yet intelligent and 
helpful teacher is in the background, will often show the 
pupils wholesome material equally interesting to that 
less wholesome which has been taking some of their time 
and attention. We should begin with the pupils’ inter- 
ests and build upor that. The children’s librarians in the 
public libraries are most helpful in this respect. Lists of 
books classified according to the fields of interests and 
graded according to difficulty are helpful in this. respect. 
Such lists classified as follows have been found to be 
suggestive and helpful: 


Biography Fiction 

Natural Science Fairy tales, myths, and legends 
Animal stories Poetry 

Travel and Geography Adventure 

History and Civics Mystery 


Most of the libraries now have graded lists, classified 
somewhat similarly to this classification, which are avail- 
able for direction of the pupils’ reading. In local branch 
libraries it has been found more effective to place the 
teachers’ names upon various lists that the pupils may 
feel that such selections are for them. 

It is best never to force the pupils in their reading; 
they should be directed wisely and tactfully. Invol- 
untary reading is of a very doubtful value. 
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Literature Instruction.—tThe efficient teaching of Kitera- 
ture demands ability, insight, vision, love of good litera- 
ture, and an understanding of children’s interests of the 
highest type. It is easier to secure the mechanical teacher 
who instructs the pupils along carefully laid out plans 
than it is to secure the teacher who appreciates the best 
literature herself and is an artist of rare ability in arous- 
ing literary appreciations in the pupils. In most subjects 
we insist upon the teachers knowing their subject; this 
is academic efficiency and is essential. In the teaching 
of literature, however, the teacher must enjoy it, must 
actually feel it in an emotional way; this is professional 
efficiency and is even more essential. Arousing lasting 
impressions upon the pupils through literature, and in- 
culcating appreciations of the best literature are the goals 
in this instruction. This can rarely be done by dissecting 
the selections for the purpose of studying the mechanics 
of good English, or for the purpose of studying minute 
and unimportant details. The pupils should understand 
the author’s point of view, the reason for producing the 
selection, the stress under which it may have been pro- 
duced, and in a measure should know and enjoy all the 
“word pictures.” It is not essential to agree with an 
author’s point of view, but it zs necessary to discover 
what this point of view is. Learning to read good litera- 
ture and to enjoy and appreciate it should be the aim. 
This can not be realized unless the teacher enjoys it, 
not only in her own private reading, but in her class- 
room activities with the pupils. More than in any other 
type of classroom instruction, the teacher in teaching 
literature should be one of the class, should enter into 
all the various activities which tend to arouse an appre- 
ciation of the best type of literature, and should have 
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the pupils’ confidence in everything pertaining to it. In 
our work in supervision, we should check not merely the 
classics ‘‘covered,”’ but rather the degree of interest in 
high ideals which have been aroused through a real en- 
joyment of good literature. 

Activities.—Various classroom activities should be con- 
ducted under skilful planning. Library or reading- 
tables in all classrooms in the primary grades, and in 
many of the intermediate grades, have been found to be 
most helpful in stimulating an interest in wholesome 
reading. Pleasure readers and other interesting material 
can generally be accumulated with the assistance of the 
public libraries. Pupils should be encouraged to read this 
material at every opportunity. Some teachers have found 
it an advantage to reward pupils for success and faith- 
fulness in other fields by permitting them to go to this 
“library corner” or to take a pleasure book from their 
desks at odd times during the day. The day is past when 
we cannot permit the pupils to enjoy themselves during 
school time, when we cannot, under regulation, permit 
them to read books for recreation and enjoyment when 
other work is finished. Adults do that; in fact, we often 
hurry with our work that we may read pleasurable ma- 
terial. The principal should plan for “library corners” 
and books for recreational purposes in all classrooms. 
Some principals provide all primary classrooms with low 
tables and chairs or benches similar to those in the chil- 
dren’s room of the public library. Such equipment is 
often made by the older boys in the shop, and this fur- 
nishes these older boys with a worthy community ac- 
tivity. Books for this purpose should be carefully se- 
lected and amply provided. If the city budget does not 
provide such material sufficiently, local school funds 
could well be raised for this purpose. 
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Public Libraries Public libraries are now quite nu- 
merous and very helpful. Some cities locate branch li- 
braries in the public schools, the library board providing 
the trained librarian and many of the books, while the 
school authorities provide the room and its equipment. 
In some localities the Parent-Teachers’ Association assists 
in raising funds for the equipment and for some of the 
books. In other cities branch libraries are located near 
many of the schools. When the libraries are near at hand, 
many classroom activities can be conducted there. In- 
dividual pupils and entire classes may be taken there for 
story hours, reading hours, and to examine books. This 
stimulates reading to such an extent that large numbers 
of pupils now possess library cards of their own and with- 
draw books frequently. The close co-operation between 
the public schools and the public libraries at the present 
time is one of the most hopeful indications of progress in 
the right type of reading. 

Checks upon Reading.—It is well to provide effective 
means for checking some of the reading done for pleasure 
and to conduct some classroom activities and discussion 
for purposes of elucidation and stimulation. Miss Zirbes* 
outlines different forms of checks which may be used to 
advantage in primary grades. These checks should call 
for a thorough understanding of the material by the 
teachers. The progressive programme in reading not 
only calls for different emphases, but more preparation 
on the part of the teacher. She must know what the 
pupils are reading, especially what is read in school. 
Several teachers could work together in arranging such 
checks, pooling their efforts. In general it should be 
stated that such checks should direct the attention of 


* Zirbes, Laura. ‘Practice Exercises and Checks on Silent Reading 
in Primary Grades.” The Lincoln School of Teachers College, N. Y. C. 
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the pupils toward main ideas and away from unessen- 
tial details in narratives. Thought-provoking questions 
should be asked of the pupils. These in some cases have 
been typed for use upon 4-inch by 6-inch cards. Some 
teachers place such cards in the hands of the pupils 
themselves for purposes of self-checking. 

The following questions are illustrative of checks used 
by the authors: 


THE FILIPINO TWINS 


. Name the people in this book. 

. Name the animals and fowls they had. 

. How did one animal help Felix in the rice field? 
. What was the most exciting story of this book? 


bm WH 


MOTHER WEST WIND’S CHILDREN 


How was Danny Meadow Mouse different from his cousins? 
. How did he lose his tail ? 

Why did Reddy Fox have no friends? 

. Where did Peter Rabbit get his long ears? 

Why does Chipmunk have pockets? 

. How did Reddy Fox get the name, “‘Boaster’’? 

. Who taught Danny Meadow Mouse to laugh? 


NOU BW EE 


BOOK OF NATURE MYTHS 


1. Can you tell me: 
a. Why the magpie’s nest is poorly built ? 
b. Why the deer’s hoofs are split? 
c. Why there is a man in the moon? 
d, Why rivers are never still? 


2. Which story in this book did you like the best ? 


OVERALL BOYS IN SWITZERLAND 


. What great river did you visit ? 
. What mountains were you on? 
. What great hero lived in Switzerland? 


WNhHRe 
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CHARLIE AND HIS KITTEN TOPSY 


1. What bad habits did Charlie have? 
2. How was he punished for being so slow? 
3. What trouble did Topsy get into one day. Who got him out? 


Book Reviews.—Interesting and stimulating book re- 
views should be included as a part of the programme in 
recreatory reading. These should be brief, not covering 
in great detail the entire book, but should give the audi- 
ence a good general idea of the book. The following out- 
line has been used by the authors to advantage: 


1. English. 
a. Vocabulary. 
b. Suitable to characters. 
c. Clearness of pictures. 
d. Mind-building qualities. 

. Beauty. 

. Characterizations. 

Plot. 

. Imaginative qualities. 

. Information. 

. Illustrations. 

. Experience. 

. Emotional qualities. 


Such outlines if carefully developed by the teacher 
with the pupils will serve as effective guides in directing 
the book reviews. The following reviews are illustrative 
of what may be secured from eighth-grade pupils; they 
were first given orally to the classes: 


CRUISE OF THE DAZZLER—JACK LONDON 
Written by an Eighth-Grade Boy 


Theme 
Home is the best place for a lad if he only knew it. 
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Plot 


A boy about seventeen years old fails in high school. He has 
longed all his life to go to sea and has hated home. He runs 
away and ships with some pirates. A safe is stolen from Joe’s 
father. When out at sea a storm arises and a sister ship is sunk 
and the Dazzler is dismasted. By luck it is washed ashore, and 
Joe returns the safe to his father and stays at home the rest of 
his life. 

Reactions 

It was very interesting, well written, exciting, with good de- 
scription. Showed me what may happen to a boy if he runs 
away from home. 


QUEEN HILDEGARDE—RICHARDS 
Written by an Eighth-Grade Girl 


Theme 


This book shows that country life for a girl is more healthful 
than city life. 


Plot 


Hildegarde was a vain weak girl, brought up in New York. 
She goes to the mountains to a lady who was her mother’s nurse. 
The first day everything went wrong with her. Then she over- 
heard a conversation between the farmer and his wife, about 
what a foolish girl Hildegarde is. Hildegarde reforms. She be- 
comes healthy and happy instead of the vain foolish girl she had 
been. 

Reactions 


I enjoyed this book very much because: I learned that a vain 
girl is never liked and I want to be liked. If one is good and 
lovable and enjoys life one will be liked. 


ACROSS THE PLAIN—ZANE GREY 
Written by an Eighth-Grade Boy 


Theme 
A wild horse is sometimes as sensitive as a human. 
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Plot 


The hero captures a horse and then goes West and becomes 
helper on a ranch. Some thieves steal the horse. The horse was 
cruelly treated and not correctly fed. One moonlight night the 
horse came home, the master mounted him, and without any 
guiding the horse took him to the rustler’s cabin. When the 
master was killed in the woods the horse found him and dragged 
him home by the teeth. 


Reactions 


I found the story very interesting, full of action, seemed true 
and characters seemed real. 


Annotated Cards.—The use of carefully prepared anno- 
tated cards has been found to be most helpful in gui- 
dance and in stimulation to wholesome reading. These 
cards may be written by the pupils themselves and 
signed. The pupils are generally more influenced by the 
comments of other pupils concerning the books than by 
those made by the adult. These cards may be filed for 
reference in the classrooms where reading and English 
are taught if the school is departmentalized, or they may 
be filed in the reading or library room. The following 
comments written by pupils show what may be done 
in writing such annotations: 


CALL OF THE WILD—LONDON 
Written by a Fourth-Grade Boy 
“Buck was a big dog. He lived in the Santa Clara Valley. 
He was stolen and taken to Alaska to be a sled dog. Did he 
escape ?”’ 
BLACK BEAUTY—SEWELL 
Written by a Fourth-Grade Girl 
“Black Beauty is a beautiful young colt. He has many thrill- 
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ing adventures. I had to cry and laugh together reading some 
parts of it. Maybe you will. Read it and see.” 


THE LONESOMEST DOLL—BROWN 
Written by a Fifth-Grade Girl 


“T like this story because the little queen has such a thrilling 
adventure. The robbers get her and her beautiful doll with 
jewels on it. They were very lonesome. If you want to know 
what becomes of them, read the story.” 


HEIDI—SPYRI 
Written by a Fifth-Grade Girl 


“Heidi was a girl that lived on the Alps mountains with her 
grandfather, whom everybody hated. One day he surprised 
them. If you want to know how, read the book.”’ 


TREASURE ISLAND—STEVENSON 
Written by a Sixth-Grade Boy 


“Tt tells about pirates and killings, of cowards and brave men 
and superstitious men; of piracy on high seas, and of many close 
calls.” 


SECRET GARDEN—BURNETT 
Written by a Sixth-Grade Girl 


“About a girl who lived in India whose mother and father 
died. She was taken to England to stay with a rich uncle. 
While there she found the hidden key and door to the Secret 
Garden.” 


WOLF, THE STORM LEADER—CALDWELL 
Written by a Seventh-Grade Boy 


“This book tells about dog teams. If you don’t believe dogs 
can think, read this book.” 
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MERRYLIPS—DIX 
Written by a Seventh-Grade Girl 


.‘Merrylips is a little girl who wished to be a boy. She has 
the chance. She has many thrilling experiences in a war camp.” 


ADVENTURES OF BILLY TOPSAIL—DUNCAN 
Written by a Seventh-Grade Girl 


“This story is about a strong, daring Labrador lad. He is 
very fond of deep-sea fishing. This book is very exciting. Some- 
times it just makes you hold your breath until the danger is 
over.” 


KATRINKA—HASKELL 
Written by a Seventh-Grade Girl 


“The Cossacks took Katrinka’s mother and father to Siberia. 
Katrinka tries to ask the Czar to bring them back. If you want 
to know if she got them back, read the book.” 


TWO LITTLE SAVAGES—SETON 
Written by an Eighth-Grade Boy 
“This book is the best I ever read. It tells the experiences of 
two boys who lived as Indians and what they learned.” 
JIM SPURLING, FISHERMAN—TOLMAN 
Written by an Eighth-Grade Boy 


“A good story of five boys who fished in vacation time so 
that they might have money to go to college. It has many 
thrilling adventures and tells how a boy was cured of thinking 
himself better than other people.” 


REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM—WIGGIN 
Written by an Eighth-Grade Girl 


“This is a good wholesome story of home life. You will get 
many laughs out of it and it is full of interesting adventures of 
a lovely little girl.” 
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Maps, of Good Books—The making of maps showing 
where the scene of books is laid, or where the authors 
lived, is stimulating to the pupils in the upper grades. 
The pupils, where this device has been tried, were told 
that such maps might be exhibited for a contest. They 
could use their own judgment as to type of map and 
manner of displaying names of books, but it was sug- 
gested that they indicate the books which had made the 
greatest impression upon them. Most of the maps were 
of the United States, although there was one of England 
and Scotland, and one of Italy. The following items 
were developed with the pupils as being of value to them 
in the construction of these maps: 


1. Artistic quality. 

2. Type of books shown. 

3. Completeness of information which the map gives. | 
4. Accurateness of locations. 


In judging the maps the principal judged the type of 
books and the information conveyed by the maps; the 
children’s librarian from the local branch library judged 
the locations, and the teacher of art judged the artistic 
qualities. 

Many interesting sidelights were revealed in studying 
these maps. Several pupils, mostly boys, indicated an 
enthusiastic interest in books which are usually classed 
with the readings for high school pupils. A partial list 
of the books on two maps follows: 


ITALY 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. Last Days of Pompeii. 
Merchant of Venice. Heidi. 


Julius Caesar. Quo Vadis. 
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ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 


Kidnapped. Robin Hood. 

Rob Roy. Black Arrow. 
Lady of the Lake. Story of Wales. 
Mary Queen of Scots. David Copperfield. 
Scottish Chiefs. Oliver Twist. 


Story of Scotland. 


The student who made the map of England and Scot- 
land had travelled through that country the year before, 
and hence was much interested in the local settings of 
the books read. 

Some of the pupils showed an interest in inferior books. 
One girl with an intelligence quotient of 140, who re- 
sponded well to discussions of the best literary produc- 
tions, had a very poor selection of books on her map. 
One possible explanation of this may be the unsatisfac- 
tory ideals held before her in her home environment. 
The pupils showed unusual interest in this exercise, even 
those of the fourth grade studying the maps with great 
care. 

Magazines.—Juvenile magazines may well be brought 
into the classroom for study and enjoyment. An experi- 
ment in the use of magazines as a classroom activity 
was recently undertaken by the authors. Preliminary 
discussions hinged about such points as the following: 


. What is the purpose of this magazine, information or pleasure ? 
. Of what use is it to me? 

. What do you think of the cover design ? 

. Why do the illustrations interest you? 

. What kinds of stories has this issue of the magazine? 

. What do you think of the size of type? 


Nw WH 


After some study and discussion, the magazines were 
taken home for individual reading. They were later 
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brought back for further classroom activities. Pupils 
were then eager to read or tell certain stories to the 
others. 

The teachers in the intermediate grades at times find 
it effective to use some of the stories for audience read- 
ing, and for oral English in the “cut-up” form. Manual 
work suggested in these magazines could well be encour- 
aged. This can well be done by having the pupils bring 
to school such constructed material. The following 
named magazines have been used to advantage in sets 
of ten each in the fifth grade: 


John Martin’s Book. 
Everyland. 

The Merry-Go-Round. 
Little Folks. 

Junior Red Cross News. 
Child Life. 


To stimulate an interest in wholesome magazines and 
to evaluate them properly, one eighth-grade teacher 
submitted several periodicals to “trials” among the boys. 
These magazines were assigned to groups of boys who 
as attorneys defended the type of material and told the 
class of the fine points each contained. Following is the 
list of points advanced by one boy: 


BOYS’ LIFE 


. Convenient shape. 

Cover varies and is artistic. 
Cost low. 

. Best writers found. 

. Athletic stories. 

. Interesting mystery stories. 
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7. Camping stories. 
8. Something for Boy Scouts. 
9. Radio information. 
10. Aeroplane stories. 
11. World Brotherhood of Boy—featured. 
12. Children’s puzzles sent in by children. 
13. Wholesome children’s jokes. 
14. Humorous boys’ stories. 
15. Stories about future careers. 
16. Reliable information. 
17. Print clear. 
18. Paper—good quality. 
19. Stories and advertising material well arranged. 
20. Material well classified as to arrangement. 
21. Magazine seeks only reliable firms for advertising. 


Magazines can well be a part of the classroom equip- 
ment the same as books of the recreatory and of the 
work type. The use of periodicals at school not only 
encourages their use outside, but will often stimulate 
individual pupil subscriptions, which is a fine thing. 
The sense of ownership generally stimulates intelligent 
use. 

The Mechanical Make-up of Books.—While we do not 
care to resort entirely to “sugar-coated pedagogy,” it 
has been repeatedly demonstrated that the attractive- 
ness of books has much to do with their intelligent use. 
Librarians and teachers interested in children’s reading 
have found that classics edited in attractive editions 
have been eagerly read, but have been entirely neglected 
when produced in unattractive binding and illustrations. 
Publishers should be encouraged to produce books in a 
manner that will stimulate interest. 

Use of Miscellaneous Material.—To stimulate a wide 
interest in reading, as great a variety of material as pos- 
sible should be provided each class. An experiment con- 
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ducted largely under the direction of the authors showed 
that a few copies of many varied titles create more in- 
terest and a greater amount of reading than many copies 
of a few titles which all of the pupils were expected to 
read. Books of the recreatory and of the work type were 
provided in sets of ten each. The pupils were divided 
into groups of ten each, according to interest and ability, 
as nearly as possible. The books were then distributed 
to meet the needs of the groups as nearly as possible. 
Assignments to each group were made similar to those 
usually given to the entire class. Group discussions or 
“recitations” were largely conducted with each group 
independently of each other, although pupils within other 
groups were privileged to listen to such discussions if 
interested. Otherwise the discussion or conference groups 
were managed much as any recitation in reading, the 
difference being largely a matter of numbers and homo- 
geneity of interests. This type of reading naturally re- 
quired more preparation by the teacher as she must 
know quite intimately her pupils, must have definite in- 
formation regarding many more books, and must adapt 
her instruction accordingly. This experiment was con- 
ducted carefully for a period of four months, with capa- 
ble teachers in all grades, from the fifth to the eighth in- 
clusive, two or three recitation periods each week being 
used for this purpose. It is doubtful if this plan of teach- 
ing reading is practical from an administrative stand- 
point if generally adopted throughout a school system 
before all teachers are ready for so radical a departure 
from the usual method of supplying reading material. 
This method should be gradually adopted, beginning 
first with the principals and teachers who are interested 
and anxious for it. The following tabulated report and 
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comments of the teachers are indicative of the value of 
this experiment: 


101, 
. Characterization and classification of pupils on basis of read- 


TABULATED REPORT OF EXPERIMENT IN 
GROUP READING 


Combined Replies. 


. How many recitation periods have you given to this type of 


reading each week ? 
Once a week—12%, per cent. 
Two and three times weekly—87% per cent. 


. How many do you think best? 


All at first—124 per cent. 
Once—37'% per cent. 
Twice—37% per cent. 
Three times—12} per cent. 


. Do you prefer having the pupils do the reading during read- 


ing recitation period? Yes—87% per cent; no—12% per 
cent. 

At other times in school? Yes—50 per cent; no—12% per 
cent. 

Outside of school? Yes—37 per cent. 


. Which distribution of books do you prefer: In sets of about 


ten each? In single titles? Or both? Any other plan? 
Single titles—12% per cent. 
Sets of ten—25 per cent. 
Both—62} per cent. 


. Do you favor continuing this reading plan? 


Yes—100 per cent. 


. Would you favor continuing this plan, using also a basic text 


or texts in reading? Or would you favor discontinuing the 
use of basic texts, or sets large enough to supply each pupil ? 
Plan with basic text—87} per cent. 
Plan without basic text—12% per cent. 


Plans to Carry on This Type of Reading. 


ing interests and ability. 
1. Speed and Comprehension tests. 
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2. Stanford Achievement—range—ten to nineteen years— 
with 6B, 6A, and 7B pupils in one building. 

3. Range in I. Q’s—75 to 148. 

4. Type of books interesting to pupils. 

B. Stimulation of interest. 

1. Annotated cards made by pupils. 

2. Individual cardboard records with different colored paper 
representing various types of reading, pasted in proper 
column. 

3. Point credits according to San Francisco Normal School 
plan with minimum number of points required. 

4. Group and class discussions. 

5. Oral reading of interesting sections. 

6. Interesting of parents, brothers, and sisters in books. 


C. Means of Checking Results. 


1. Pupils keep individual records of books read. 
2. Sets of questions upon various titles advisable and helpful 
to busy teacher. 

3. Standardized test at beginning and close of semester. 

4, True-False, completion tests, etc., prepared for books used. 

5. Number of library cards at beginning and at close of sem- 
ester showed big increase. 

6. Competent pupils may assist in checking books with 
others. 

7. Increase in interest in subjects requiring silent reading 
ability such as history. 

8. Occasional written reports. 

9. Brief oral reports. 


III. Comments of Teachers: 


“The class has thoroughly enjoyed the work. They are very 
enthusiastic over this type of material, and I am sure it has done 
much to influence them in their choice of reading.” 

“Pupils who did no outside reading before now, read cae 
spare time in school and at home. At first they considered ita 
task, now it is a pleasure. Many prefer non-fiction since they 
have discovered such books are not ‘dry old history and lessons.’ 
The chief difficulty is keeping pupils from neglecting other les- 
sons when a good book is at hand.” 
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“There is no doubt in my mind that the experiment has cre- 
ated a greater love for reading good books. With one or two ex- 
ceptions it has been particularly noticeable in the weaker group.” 

“Each child has always had a supplementary reader in his 
desk which he was expected to use whenever he had any spare 
time. This has entirely eliminated the problem of waste time.” 

“The pupils have been very much interested. The amount of 
library books read increased greatly. We certainly need some- 
thing to offset the reading of the trashy magazine from the 
fourth grade up. As the semester closes, many are seeking in- 
formation on how to select books from the library and names of 
some of them to read.” 


IV. Number of books read by each pupil during experiment. 
Total number of pupils—353. 
Median number of books read—7. 
Range 1 to 25 books. 


NO, PUPILS NO. BOOKS 


6 
at 
23 
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NO. PUPILS NO. BOOKS 
Z 22 
1 23 
0 _ 24 
1 25 
CASE STUDIES OF THIS EXPERIMENT 
Case 1 
Sex—Boy. 
I. Q.— 88. 
Age—12. 


Previous Attitude toward School Work in General.—Disliked 
school. Had hostile attitude toward authority. Inclined to slide 
out of everything possible. 

Social Background.—Parents interested in the children, but 
are also inclined to resent authority. 

Reaction to Certain Selections.—Especially fond of stories which 
stress justice and fair play. Also enjoys animal stories. The fol- 
lowing is quoted from his paper on Wild Animal Ways, by Seton: 
“The story I like best is Coaly Bay, the outlaw horse. It tells 
of the keen wisdom of the horse. He would rather die than have 
his wild spirit killed by mankind. He shows that kindness is far 
better than cruelty. Another reason why I like this story is 
because I like horses, especially wild-spirited ones.” 

Result—Effect on Pupil—Entirely lost his antagonistic atti- 
tude. Enjoyed his work and improved in it so much that he was 
recommended for a double promotion at the end of the semes- 
ter. Has made good in the advanced grade. His parents wrote 
at the end of the semester, stating their pleasure in the progress 
the boy had made. 

Was not present when Burgess tests were given. 


Case 2 
Sex—Boy. 
1 O--95: 
Age—11. 
Previous Attitude toward School Work.—Has run away from 
school continually. Cared nothing for authority. Took no inter- 
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est in anything connected with school. Has not applied himself 
to his work. A decided disciplinary problem. 

Interests and Ambitions.—Loves animals. Much interested in 
history. Has lots of pep, never complains, fusses, or tattles on 
others. Likes outdoor sports. 

Social Background.—Very poor. The boy is sent to school 
dirty and ragged, or allowed to run the streets until the authori- 
ties compel him to come to school. 

Reaction to Certain Selections—Especially fond of children’s 
magazines, probably because he never has had one to use before. 
Seems to prefer informational books to recreational. Read with 
apparently much pleasure, Ox-Team Days on the Oregon Trail, 
by Meeker, and Washington, the Young Leader, by Gerwig. Se- 
lected these from a shelf containing many story-books. At 
present is reading Hero Tales from History, by Burnham. Loves 
animal stories. 

Results—E ffect on Pupil—Enjoys giving a recitation in Geog- 
raphy and History, and gives a good one. Takes an intelligent 
part in socialized work. Seldom needs to be punished for lapses 
in citizenship. Has not run away from school in three months. 

Burgess Scores.— 

October—58. 
January—86. 


Case 3 


Sex—Boy. 
I. Q.—95. 
Age—13. 


Previous Attitude toward School Work.—Poor student but 
never troublesome. Has done mediocre work, but that seemed all 
that he was capable of doing. Has never needed disciplining. 

Social Background—Good home but parents have taken no 
active interest in the boy’s progress. 

Reaction to Certain Selections.—Especially fond of history and 
travel stories. Seems to prefer stories that are partly informa- 
tional rather than purely recreational. 

Effect upon Pupil—Has become an intelligent reader. Is able 
always to give constructive criticisms or suggestions during so- 
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cialized work in which he took no part before. Studies from an 
assignment intelligently, showing good judgment in his requests 
for study helps. No longer holds a book before him and gets 
nothing from it. 


Burgess Scores: Gene 


January—74. 


Previous Attitude toward School Work.—A good boy in school. 
Handicapped by poor health. Cannot play much with other boys. 
Has always seemed to apply himself fairly well, but has been 
satisfied with mediocre results. 

Interests and Ambitions——Cares little for athletics or boys’ 
games, probably because of sickness. Has never cared to read. 
Is with his mother most of the time at home. 

Social Background.—Good family though foreign, which handi- 
caps him greatly in his English. Both father and mother are 
much interested in the boy. Are very nice about co-operating 
with the school. 

Reaction to Certain Selections.—Likes books with an interest- 
ing story running through them. At first he selected all those 
which were easy reading, such as The Puritan Twins, Heidi, 
Little Lame Prince, etc. These are easily comprehended and the 
story is not hard to follow. Later he chose such books as Arabian 
Nights, Treasure Island, and Docas, the Indian Boy. In eight 
weeks’ time he reported on thirteen books, which he had read 
during his spare time. 

Results —Reads to much better advantage than he ever had 
before. Gives a good recitation in Geography and History be- 
cause he understands what he is reading. Uses his spare time 
advantageously. 


Burgess Test: 
B October score—46. 


January score—68. 
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Case 5 


Sex—Boy. 
I, Q.—91, 
Age—12. 


Previous Attitude toward School Work in General.—Indifferent; 
no ambition; disliked to work at anything, especially arithmetic. 
Graded a C student from the first grade on. Repeated 5B grade. 
Considered by all his teachers to be troublesome from a disci- 
plinary standpoint. 

Interests and Ambitions.—A tireless reader, particularly worth- 
while books. Can give a remarkably accurate account of books 
tead. The following is quoted from his paper on “‘Some Reasons 
Why I Like to Read”: 

“T get lots of pleasure out of it. It takes up my spare time 
and keeps me out of trouble. I like to read books that tell about 
things I have not heard of before. You learn something out of 
it, that is, something worth knowing. It’s nice when you have 
the habit of reading. Then when you grow up you won’t be a 
dummy.” 

Social Background.—Very poor. Father and mother quar- 
relled constantly. Finally separated. He has been for several 
years in the care of a woman with whom the mother boards him. 
The boy feels that no one is interested in him, or cares about his 
progress 

Reaction to Certain Selections.—Is very fond of animal stories 
or good stories of adventure. Will read an informational book 
with apparently as much zest as he will a recreational one. In 
the five weeks that the individual reading experiment has been 
tried out in his class, he has read and reported on seventeen books. 
Among them are: Northward Ho, by Stephannson; Foods We 
Eat, by Carpenter and Carpenter; True Bear Stories, by Joaquin 
Miller; Wonders of the Jungle, by Ghosh: Treasure Island, Robin 
Hood, etc. 

Likes Robin Hood the best because it tells so many thrilling 
adventures. 

Result—Effect on Pupil—HHas been interested in his work. 
Spends all his spare time reading instead of playing or annoying 
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others. Would no longer be considered a disciplinary problem. 
Scores on Burgess Silent Reading Test: 


October—58. 
January—100. 


Case 6 


Sex—Girl. 
I. Q.—96. 
Age—11. 


Previous Attitude toward School Work.—Came by transfer this 
semester from another school. No ambition; poor work perfectly 
satisfactory to her; no ability in content subjects. Has appar- 
ently never learned to apply herself. 

Interests and Ambitions—Likes hand work, especially sewing. 
Also very good in music. Has never cared for reading. 

Social Background.—Very good. Mother very anxious for 
child’s improvement. Says the other school was not interested 
in the child as an individual case, and so she was allowed to 
drift. Child is very much of a lady and fits in with other girls 
of her grade very pleasantly. 

Reaction to Certain Selections——Seemed to prefer easy stories 
at first—later attempted harder ones, and after two months read 
content material with ease. She says she has enjoyed all the 
Twin stories very much, especially The Puritan Twins. 

Result—Effect on Pupil.—Uses all her spare time in a worth- 
while way. Gives a good recitation in both Geography and His- 
tory. Takes an intelligent part in socialized work. Has learned 
to distinguish between good and poor results in study. 

Burgess Test: 

October score—58. 
January score—80, 


Case 7 
Sex—Boy. 
I. Q—132. 
Age—10. 
Previous Attitude toward School Work.—Very poor. Liked to 
play and annoy others. Saw no need in application. Was bright 
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enough to pass his grades with little effort. Unwilling to work at 
anything which did not appeal to him. 

Social Background.—Very good. A fine mother who is anxious 
to have him improve, but who has too many home duties to give 
him individual help. 

Reaction to Certain Selections.—Likes stories of adventure, such 
as Treasure Island or Arabian Nights. Loves animals and animal 
stories. Loses himself completely over such a book as True 
Bear Stories, by Joaquin Miller. 

Result—Effect on Pupil.—Spends no time looking around or 
attracting the attention of others, but takes a book the minute 
he enters the room. Uses his spare time constructively. Seems 
to enjoy his content subjects very much. Has acquired a very 
pleasant attitude toward his fellow pupils and the school in 
general. 

Burgess Silent Reading Test: 


October score—64. 
January score—80. 


The following blank* has been found helpful in secur- 
ing brief reports from the pupils. 


eh ave ONS REC TCS CIND: 5. eis ose aan lean A snc a eats swig A Grarsioees 
Witltten’ DV A tomnneretrersasi usr woeene is casero a ote hennusre onions ies 
2. Draw a line under the words that tell your opinion of the book. 
a. A book no one should miss. 
b. A good book. 
c. A purely pleasure book. 
3. What are some of the things you learned from reading the 
book? 


4, Give the leading characters and tell why you liked or disliked 
them. 


* Arranged by Children’s Department, Seattle Public Library. 
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Character 


2h If you like the book, write a paragraph in which you aim to 
give others a desire to read it. If you do not like it, tell 
why you do not. 


MULTIPLE CHOICE AND COMPLETION TEST * 


1. The Quality of Mercy was written by: Holmes, Tennyson, 
Shakespeare—Longfellow. 
2. Alice in Wonderland was written by: Cooper—-Ruskin— 


Hawthorne—Carroll. 

3. The author of Tam O’Shanter was: English—American— 
Scotch. 

4. To a Waterfowl was written by: Stevenson—Shelley— 
Bryant. 


5. Thou too sail on, O Ship of State 
Sail on, O Union strong and great—are lines from the poem 
—Columbus—Gettysburg Address—Building of the Ship. 
6. Ichabod Crane is a character in: Treasure Island—Jungle 
Book—Ivanhoe—Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 
7. The theme of The Chambered Nautilus—Mercy to others— 
Love of two friends—Growth of the individual soul. 
8. A writer of free verse is: Longfellow—Tennyson—Carl Sand- 
burg—Stevenson. 
9. A famous western poet was: W. C. Bryant—O. W. Holmes 
—J. G. Whittier—Joaquin Miller. 

10. The poet who took experiences of his own early life and made 
poetry of them was: Kipling—Browning—Whittier— 
Emerson. 

1d: [Buck wasia character insane cosas ee Se ee 

12. The word Ivanhoe reminds one of: Byron—Dickens—Scott 
—Shelley. 


Reading Ltsts——Prepared lists of children’s books 
should always be at hand for ready reference. These 
lists as well as the individual pupils should be carefully 

* Prepared by Dora B. Craig, Seattle Public Schools. 
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studied that guidance may be made effective. The fol- 
lowing lists are suggested as helpful: 


A Shelf of Books for a One-Room School. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1922. 

American Library Association Book List. Chicago: Issued 
monthly by the American Library Association. (A selected list 
is issued annually.) 

Baker, F. T. ‘Bibliography of Children’s Reading.” Teachers 
College Record, vol. 9 (1908), nos. 1 and 2. 

“Books to Grow On.” Graded list of 25 books each month in 
Journ. of National Education Association. (Beginning in Feb., 
1924.) 

Certain, C.C. ‘Classified List of Readings for Pupils,” “Fourth 
Yearbook, Dep’t of Elementary School Principals, N. E. A.” 
De La Mare, Walter. ‘Books for Children.” Literary Review 

New York Evening Post. (Nov. 10, 1923.) 

De Mille, A. B. Books for Boys. National Education Associa- 
tion, 1922. 

Fenton, J. C., Ruch, G. M., and Terman, L. M. Suggestions for 
Children’s Reading with Special Reference to the Interests of 
Gifted Children. Palo Alto: Stanford University Press, 1921. 

Forbush, W. B. A Manual of Stories. Philadelphia: American 
Institute of Child Life. 

Eaton, Anne T. Books for Vacation Reading. New York: Lin- 
coln School, Columbia University. 

Graded List. 1201 Tenth Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 
National Congress of Mothers. 

Hosic, J. F. Elementary Course in English. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1908. 

Leonard, S. A. Reading for Realization of Varied Experience. 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott, 1922. 

Mahoney, J. J. Standards in English. Yonkers on Hudson, New 
York: World Book Co., 1919. 

Moses, M. J. ‘‘Royal Books for Children.’’ Outlook, November, 
1923. 

One Thousand Good Books for Children. Washington, D. C. 
U. S. Bureau of Education. 

Powers, L. St. John. ‘Beautifully Illustrated Editions of Chil- 
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dren’s Books.” Children’s Royal, October and November, 
1923. 

Reading List for First and Second Grades. Des Moines: Iowa 
Library Commission. 

A Grade School Library List. The Elementary English Review. 
September, October, and November, 1925. 

Children of Other Lands. National Council for Prevention of 
War. 532 17th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. Education 
Department. 

Terman, Lewis M., and Lima, Margaret. “Children’s Reading,” 
D. Appleton & Company, 1926. 

Washburne, Carleton, and Vogel, Mabel. “‘ Winnetka Graded 
Book List,”’ American Library Association, 1926. 


Permanent Impressions.—As has already been stated, 
children should be trained to think, to evaluate, and to 
appreciate what they read. Nothing short of this train- 
ing will accomplish the desired results, or will, to any 
appreciable degree, touch and influence their lives. 
Doctor Strayer* has well stated this thought in these 
terms: 


Appreciation does not mean quiescence—far from it. Neither 
does it concern itself primarily with the discovery of new truth 
or excellence. Rather we aim to understand, and to enjoy, when 
the esthetic emotions are involved, the work of the masters. 
If we can, even in some degree, lead children to think their 
thoughts, to interpret human activity and human feeling as they 
have interpreted it, we shall have most signally widened and en- 
riched their experience, and shall have made available for them 
for all their lives a source of recreation and enjoyment, a store- 
house of wisdom, which may constitute their greatest indebted- 
ness to our efforts in their behalf. 


SELECTED STUDIES 


Anderson, Roxanna E.—‘‘A Preliminary Study of the Reading 
Tastes of High School Pupils,” Pedagogical Seminary 19 
(December, 1912), 438-460. 


* Strayer, G.D. A Brief Course in the Teaching Process. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1915, page 84. 
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Bagley, William C.—‘‘Why Some States Read More,” School 
and Society, 18 (November 3, 1923), 531-532. 

Carswell, Marian, and Beatty, Willard W.—‘‘ Reading and Lan- 
guage in the Winnetka Public Schools,” “Second Year- 
book, Dept. of Elementary School Principals, N. E. A.,” 
July, 1923. 

Clapp, John M.—‘‘English in Everyday Life,” The Elementary 
English Review, October, 1925. 

Eaton, H. T.—‘‘What High School Students Like to Read,” 
Education, 43 (December, 1922), 204-209. 

Finger, Charles J—‘‘ Why I Write for Children,” The Elementary 
English Review, October, 1925. 

Gray, William S.—Educational Monograph, No. 28, chap. XIII. 

Hosic, James F.—‘‘Empirical Studies in School Reading.” 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, no. 114. 
N. Y. 

Hughes, Frances M.—‘‘A Survey of the Reading Interests of the 
Pupils of the Madison, Wisconsin, High Schools,” Educa- 
tion, 44 (March, 1924), 437-438. 

Mathews, Franklin K.—‘‘ Why Boys Read ‘Blood and Thunder’ 
Tales,” The Elementary English Review, October, 1925. 

Parker, S. C.—‘‘Types of Elementary Teaching and Learning,” 
Ginn & Co. 

Pennell, Mary E., Cusack, Alice M.—‘ How to Teach Reading,” 
chap. III. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924. 

Reeder, Ward G.—‘‘ Which States Read the Most?” School and 
Society, 18 (August 25, 1923), 235-240. 

Strayer, G. D.—‘‘A Brief Course in the Teaching Process,” chap. 
VII. Macmillan Company, 1915. 

Wheat, H. G—‘‘The Teaching of Reading,” chap. X. Ginn & 
Company, 1923. 

Washburne, C. W.—“‘A Scientifically Graded Book List for 
Children,” The Teachers Journal and Abstract, Colorado 
State Teachers College, Greeley, Colo. January, 1926. 

“Developing Good Reading Habits Among Children,” pp. 9-19, 
Bulletin of Classroom Teachers, National Education Asso- 
ciation, July, 1926; Anna Riddle, Chairman. 


CHAPTER V 
THE TEACHING OF POETRY 


What Is Poetry.—Before going into the question of 
how best to teach poetry, it is well to study carefully just 
what this form of expression really is. Webster’s Inter- 
national Dictionary defines it as: “The art of appre- 
hending and interpreting ideas by the faculty of imagi- 
nation; the art of idealizing in thought and in expres- 
sion”; ‘Imaginative language or composition, whether 
expressed rhythmically or in prose”; ‘‘Metrical com- 
position.” 

Theodore Watts in the Encyclopedia Britannica de- 
fines absolute poetry as, “the concrete and artistic ex- 
pression of the human mind in emotional and rhythmical 
language.” 

Macaulay in his “Essay on Milton” speaks of poetry 
as, “‘the art of doing by means of words what the painter 
does by means of colors.” 

Coleridge defines it in these terms: “For poetry is the 
blossom and the fragrance of all human knowledge, hu- 
man thoughts, human passions, emotions, language.” 

Leigh Hunt defines it as, ‘the utterance of a passion 
for truth, beauty, and power, embodying and illustrating 
its conceptions by imagination and fancy, and modulat- 
ing its language on the principle of variety in uniform- 
ity.” (Essay on “What is Poetry?” in Imagination and 
Fancy.) 

Wordsworth defines it thus: ‘Poetry is the image of 
man and nature.” “Poetry is the spontaneous overflow 
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of powerful feelings; it takes its origin from emotion 
recollected in tranquillity.”” (Preface to Lyrical Ballads.) 

Carlyle states: ‘Poetry, therefore, we will call musical 
thought.”’ (Lecture on “The Hero as Poet,” in Heroes 
and Hero-Worship.) 

Poe states: “I would define, in brief, the poetry of 
words as the rhythmical creation of beauty.” (Essay on 
“The Poetic Principle.”’) 

Alfred Austin, as: “Poetry is a transfiguration of life; 
in other words, an imaginative representation, in verse, 
of whatever men perceive, feel, think, or do.’ (Intro- 
duction to The Human Tragedy, edition of 1889.) “Its 
peculiar and highest duty is the interpretation of life in 
ways that elevate and purify our feelings. This is indeed 
the object and effect of poems like the Odyssey, or 
dramas like Shakespeare’s, where a crowd of men and 
women, and a host of emotions are revealed.” * 

Thus we can see that poetry is an imaginative form of 
literature; an art as contrasted with the practical; a 
musical, artistic means of preserving the best of a civili- 
zation, and an index into the very soul of a race. 

Classification of Poetry.—There are several classifica- 
tions of poetry. The teacher of literature should have 
quite clearly in mind some definite classification. Miss 
Kingt suggests the following: 


1. Lyrics. 
2. Poems about nature. 
3. Story-telling poems. 
4. Social poems. 
* Baker, F. T., and Thorndike, Ashley H. Everyday Classics—Highth 
Reader, page 239. The Macmillan Company, 1920. 


+ Adapted from “Favorite Poems,” by Cora E. King, Teachers College 
Record, 23:255-273. May, 1923. 
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Humorous poems. 

Poems about life. 

Poems for special holidays or seasons. 
Historical poems. 

Poems of adventure. 


10-5 ka 


The Standard Reference Work has the following 
classification : 


Lyric. 


I 
1. Song. 
2. Anthem. 
3. Hymn. 
4. Elegy. 
5. Sonnet. 
6. Ode. 
IL Epics 
1. Great Epic. 
a. National. 
b. Artistic. 
2. Lesser Epic. 
. Metrical Romance or Tale. 
. Ballad. 


. Pastoral. 
. Idyll. 


Ill. Dramatic. 


1. Tragedy. 
2. Comedy. 


IV. Didactic Poetry. 
V. Satirical Poetry. 


Maes 


For practical classroom purposes, especially in the 
elementary school, some modification, uniting and elimi- 
nation of the various items in the above classifications 
might be made. 
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Miss Dora Craig, the special teacher of reading in the 
B. F. Day School, Seattle, uses the following outline 
most effectively with her pupils to show the different 
appeals of poetry: 


1. Rhythm. 

. Excitement. 
. Feeling. 

. Pictures. 
Story. 
Humor. 
Music. 
Rhyme. 

. Imagination. 
Truth. 


SOMNAW AWN 


—_ 


This classification is used as a basis for the appeal 
which certain poems may have to the individual pupils. 
It would be well for each teacher or each department of 
English in every school to formulate a workable classi- 
fication that the poetry may be properly studied, evalu- 
ated and used for the definite appeal which each poem 
has. 

Teaching Ability—Success in this phase of reading de- 
pends largely upon the ability of the teacher. The teach- 
ing of poetry to some extent is distinct from the teach- 
ing of other phases of reading, and calls for qualifications 
somewhat distinct from those required in the other 
phases. 

First, the teacher must know poetry, its different 
kinds and its special purposes and appeals. Second, the 
teacher must genuinely love and appreciate good poetry 
so deeply that it carries over into her outside life. 
Third, she must know definitely how to cultivate an 
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appreciation of good poetry with her pupils. This calls 
for a technic as other phases of reading do, but it also 
calls for an art of the highest type. She must be com- 
petent in arousing the best in her pupils that they may 
appreciate the best in poetry. Fourth, she must be a 
good oral reader. Much in poetry must be appreciated 
through sound. The teacher must at times assist the 
pupils in an accurate interpretation of poems by read- 
ing them orally. Some educators go so far as to sug- 
gest ability to read well orally as a necessary criterion 
in all phases of English teaching. Certainly such ability 
is essential to the successful teaching of poetry. 

Cultivating Appreciation of Poetry —FPoetry will seldom 
be read during leisure time and in after life unless the 
desire to read good poetry has been cultivated. Usually 
this requires the agency of the school. Creating a love 
for poetry is the highest function in the teaching of it, 
and is a severe test of the teacher’s ability. 

To awaken appreciation in such a manner and to such 
a degree that it will really carry over into after life, and 
hence influence the pupils in a wholesome way requires 
a definite technic. Little children are universally en- 
thusiastic over the Mother Goose rhymes and jingles. 
This enthusiasm can be utilized to advantage after the 
child enters school and throughout all of his school life. 
The love for rhythmical language is often cultivated in 
the primary school but neglected in grades above, until 
the high school and the university are reached. The 
Mother Goose rhymes are most realistic to the children, 
for they depict humor, woes, joys, and incidents right 
out of their own lives. Miss Moore* suggests an ex- 


* Moore, Annie E. The Primary School. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. 
Chap. XIII, ‘How Shall Literature Be Selected and Used?” 
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tensive use of these rhymes, but cautions us to use and 
then to dignify only the best of them. Among those she 
cites are, The North Wind Doth Blow, I Saw a Ship 
A-Sailing, My Maid Mary, Bless You, Bless You, Bonnie 
Bee, and Rock-a-Bye, Baby, Thy Cradle is Green. These 
jingles are well within the child’s ability to comprehend 
and enjoy, and are remembered in many cases through- 
out adult life. The school could well place before the 
pupils a carefully selected set of Mother Goose rhymes, 
in well-bound and illustrated form if not in sets, then in 
single copies for the reading-table of each first and 
second-grade room. Parents should be encouraged to 
provide similar books, and will often gladly do so when 
the suggestion comes from the school or from the public 
library. 

The John Martin Book,* a magazine for children, 
makes use of the desire for pleasant jingles by present- 
ing interesting stories and information to the pupils in 
verse. Such verses have been used very effectively by 
the teachers in the classrooms of the fourth and fifth 
grades. The pupils enjoy them immensely, and their use 
has been an aid in arousing an interest in classic poetry. 

As has been already indicated, the real test of a teach- 
er’s success or of the school’s accomplishment in the 
teaching of poetry is the degree of genuine enjoyment 
which the pupils take in reading poetry. Terman and 
Lima,} in their study, found that up to the age of twelve 
only 10 per cent of the girls, and about 5 per cent of the 
boys voluntarily read poetry. They contend that this 
difference in taste increases as the children are older. 


* The John Martin Book, 33 West 49th Street, New York City. 

{+ Terman, Lewis M., and Lima, Margaret. Children’s Reading. D. 
Appleton & Company, 1926. Chap. XII, ‘Poetry, Art, Music and 
Drama.” 
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In a study of the pupils in the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades in several Seattle schools, the authors 
found some interesting facts. 


TABLE SHOWING POETRY PREFERENCES AMONG 1,000 
FIFTH, SIXTH, SEVENTH, AND EIGHTH-GRADE PUPILS 
IN THE SEVERAL SEATTLE SCHOOLS 


FIFTH SIXTH SEVENTH EIGHTH 
GRADE GRADE GRADE GRADE 


BOYS | GIRLS} BOYS | GIRLS| BOYS | GIRLS| BOYS | GIRLS 


Preferences as to 
kind: 

Humorous 

Human appeal....| 42 


Several deductions may be made from this study. 


1. The higher percentages of preference for poetry 
than in the study made by Terman and Lima may be 
due to a more limited number of cases studied in Seattle, 
and to the fact that the Seattle study was limited to 
schools that are much interested in the various phases 
of reading. However, the validity of studies calling for 
the likes and dislikes of the pupils are naturally open to 
question, for some pupils often answer in a manner that 
will please the teacher. 

2. Both boys and girls like poetry, with but slightly 
more of the girls declaring such a liking than boys. 

3. In every grade, except the seventh, a higher per- 
centage of the boys prefer humorous poems than is the 
case with the girls. This preference of the boys in favor 
of the humorous poems is but slight. 
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4. The girls show a decided preference for the poem 
with the human appeal. 

A study was made of the preference for one of two 
poems with one class of seventh-grade boys. The poems 
studied were Trowbridge’s “‘Darius Green and His Fly- 
ing-Machine,” and McCrae’s “In Flanders Field.” The 
boys showed a preference for the latter poem. While 
this study of the pupils’ preferences for poetry and for 
the type best liked is by no means conclusive, it is in- 
dicative of the type of study which may be made to as- 
certain the appeal of poetry. 

Judging Good Poetry—vThe schools should do more 
with the pupils than merely create a love for reading 
poetry. They should enjoy good poetry. This requires 
ability to judge poetry, and this ability must be culti- 
vated. 

One means of testing and developing the pupils’ ability 
to judge poetry properly is to use standardized material 
which has been carefully devised for this purpose. One 
such test is that arranged by Miss Hannah Logasa and 
Miss Martha Jane McCoy of the University High School 
of the University of Chicago.* There are seven tests in 
the series in which the student is given several poems 
about the same thought, the same place, or the same 
situation. He must judge the best selection. This is an 
excellent exercise not only for the pupil, but for the 
teacher and for the adult student of poetry. 

Another interesting test} was made by Abbot and 
Trabue. In this over 100 poems, each in four versions, 


* This material may be secured from the Public School Publishing 
Co., Bloomington, Ils. 

7 Abbott, Allen, and Trabue, M. C. “‘A Measure of Ability to Judge 
Poetry.” Teachers College Record, 22:101-126 (March, 1921). 
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were given to 3,500 individuals from the fifth grade 
through the university. 

It is necessary to know the purpose of poetry in gen- 
eral, and of the individual poem in particular to judge 
accurately its value. In poetry we are in the realm of 
imagination. The soul speaks, often in an emotional, 
passionate manner, without strict regard to facts and 
scientific data. Longfellow’s ‘Paul Revere’s Ride” car- 
ries an appeal to the reader and vividly depicts the emo- 
tional side of a great movement for liberty, but some of 
the statements are not historically correct. The poem, 
however, will doubtless always have a stirring appeal to 
American boys and girls, and will arouse a feeling of 
deepest respect, admiration, and even reverence for the 
American patriots of the Revolutionary period because 
of its vivid and emotional representation of an historical 
situation. 

Poetry and Sound—Audience Reading.—As has been 
suggested, to enjoy some poetry one must hear it read 
aloud, either by himself or some one else. Baker-Thorn- 
dike, in their Everyday Classics* state that ‘poems are 
written to suit the music of the sympathetic voice.” 
To Terman and Lima, “The essence of poetry is in 
sound and rhythm.” 

Accurate interpretation, emotional appeal, and the 
musical, rhythmic form of expression can best be con- 
veyed by good reading. In the study of poetry, there- 
fore, much of the work should be oral, especially in the 
initial work with each poem. In several contests in oral 

* Baker, F. T., and Thorndike, A. H. Everyday Classics, Eighth 
Seed aeecegier Company, 1920, page 239, “The Appreciation of 


} Terman, L. M., and Lima, Margaret. Children’s Reading, D. Apple- 
ton & Company, 1926, page 139. 
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reading it has been noticed that a large percentage of the 
pupils voluntarily choose poetry to read, not only be- 
cause of their interest in it, but because they seem to 
realize the appropriateness of poetry to oral reading. 

The Teacher as an Oral Reader.—Pupils enjoy hearing 
a good oral reader. A free, easy, and natural tone on the 
part of the teacher will often arouse an interest and 
assist the pupils in a more definite and accurate inter- 
pretation of poetry. The teacher should recognize the 
relation between sound and the enjoyment of poetry. 
She should realize the importance of effective oral read- 
ing on her part, and should train herself along this line. 

Intensive Study of a Poem.—It is well for the pupils to 
know something about the poet, the nature of much of 
his writings, and the purpose of the poem. They should 
first know something about it as a whole, its central 
theme and its type of appeal. The teacher could read 
much to them while beginning such intensive study. 
The poem should then be studied in parts, the teacher 
and pupils studying together much as is often done in 
the interpretative reading of prose. This intensive study 
should not be too mechanical because the interest may 
lag and the emotional appeal be lost altogether. 

Use of Material The work should be so planned that 
the pupils do not become tired of poetry. The mind ap- 
proaches exhaustion when the saturation point is reached. 
An over abundance will result in lack of interest. The 
converse is also true. Poetry must be studied frequently 
to keep up the interest, to maintain and to advance pre- 
vious levels of attainments. It is best also not to study 
one poem too long. Returns are often valuable, es- 
pecially when the poem has a more or less lasting appeal 
to the reader. While it is best to have material which 
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is within the pupils’ ability to comprehend, it is not es- 
sential that all details be understood. Some may be left 
for more mature judgment, which will come later when 
the pupils return for further study of the poem. Perry* 
states that, ‘‘The recognition of poetic beauty grows 
more exquisite with use.” 

Selection and Gradation of Poetry.—Several studies have 
been made to ascertain the most suitable poetry for the 
pupils of various ages. Some of these studies view the 
matter of selection from the standpoint of the adult, 
some from that of the pupil himself, while other studies 
include both viewpoints. 

Miss King in her study ascertained the choice of 
4,500 pupils in the elementary grades in ten cities of the 
United States, and then suggested a course on poetry. 

Miss Bamesbergerf{ in her study found 2,435 poems 
used in 250 courses in cities from 2,500 to 250,000 in 
population. 

Atherton§ and Cavins§ have made similar studies as 
to the suitability of the poetry universally placed before 
the pupils of each grade. The Cavins study indicates 
degrees of difficulty of many widely studied poems. He 
states that unless 60 per cent of the pupils of a given 
grade can find the central thought unaided, and 40 per 
cent can satisfactorily answer easy questions upon the 


* Stephens, H. Morse. Counsel Upon Reading of Books. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1922. Chapter on “‘Poetry,” by Perry. 

} King, Cora E. “Favorite Poems,” Teachers College Record, 23:255— 
273 (May, 1922). 

t Bamesberger, Velda. “Standard Requirements for Memorizing 
Literary Materials,” University of Illinois Bulletin, vol. 17, no. 26, 
February 23, 1920. 

§ Atherton, Lewis. Elementary School Journal, vol. 14, January, 1924. 

{| Cavins, L. V. “Graded Poems for School Use.” Unpublished thesis, 
University of Chicago. 
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thought, the poem is more suitable for an advanced 
grade. 

Another interesting study* was made by Miss Mackin- 
tosh of the University of Iowa. In this study 100 poems 
thought suitable for fifth-grade pupils were selected. 
These were given to 154 fifth-grade pupils. 

The studyt by Mr. Morgan, editor of the Journal of 
the National Educational Association, is also of interest 
and value. In this study parents and teachers were asked 
to vote upon six poems for each grade. The poems upon 
which the vote was taken were published in the Journal. 
Three hundred and seventy-two ballots were considered 
in making up the final list of selected poems. The pupils 
in many cases participated in the selection. Following 
are the results of this balloting: 


MR. MORGAN’S STUDY 


Grade I 


Stevenson—My Shadow, 251. 
Taylor—Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star, 204. 
Stevenson—Swing, 190. 

Field—Why Do Bells for Christmas Ring?, 179. 
Alexander—All Things Bright and Beautiful, 177. 
From the German—Sleep, Baby, Sleep, 171. 
Cooper—Come, Little Leaves, 163. 
Stevenson—Rain, 149. 

Rosetti—Wind, 129. 

Stevenson—Autumn Fires, 85. 

Tennyson—Bird and the Baby, 84. 
Brown—Little Plant, 57. 


* Mackintosh, Helen K. ‘A Study of Children’s Choices in Poetry.” 
The Elementary English Review, vol. 1, no. 3, 81-99 (May, 1924). 

+ Morgan, J. E. “Our Literary Heritage.” Fourth Yearbook, Dept. of 
Superintendence, N. E. A., 1926, chap. X. 
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Grade II 


Longfellow—Hiawatha’s Childhood, 235. 
Ingelow—Seven Times One, 154. 
Lear—Owl and the Pussy Cat, 143. 
Cary—Suppose, 136. 

Stevenson—Wind, 119. 
Houghton—Lady Moon, 115. 
Larcom—Brown Thrush, 113. 
Child—Thanksgiving Day, 109. 
Field—Rockabye, Lady, 105. 
Stevenson—Land of Story Books, 104. 
Sherman—Daisies, 82. 

Field—Dutch Lullaby, 79. 
Kingsley—Lost Doll, 79. 
Stevenson—Windy Nights, 56. 
Miller—Blue Bird, 54. 
Allingham—Fairies, 51. 

Field—Duel, 45. 

Coleridge—Answer to a Child’s Question, 43. 
Sherman—Four Winds, 26. 


Grade III 


Longfellow—Children’s Hour, 257. 
Brooks—O Little Town of Bethlehem, 245. 
Rands—Great, Wide, Beautiful, Wonderful World, 221. 
Moore—Visit from St. Nicholas, 173. 
Longfellow—Hiawatha’s Sailing, 172. 
Jackson—September, 152. 

Hogg—Boy’s Song, 106, 

Krout—Little Brown Hands, 96. 
Cary—November, 80. 

Field—Norse Lullaby, 63. 
Allingham—Wishing, 62. 
Aldrich—Marijorie’s Almanac, 59. 
Bjornson—Tree, 54. 

Tennyson—Owl, 48. 
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Grade IV 


Longfellow—Village Blacksmith, 266. 
Jackson—October’s Bright Blue Weather, 223. 
Longfellow—Arrow and the Song, 198. 
Tennyson—Brook, 190. 
Bryant—Robert of Lincoln, 177. 
Thaxter—Sandpiper, 176. 
Lowell—First Snowfall, 166. 
Riley—Brook Song, 93. 

Field—Night Wind, 71. 
Gould—Frost, 54. 

Tate—Christmas, 51. 
Lowell—Fountain, 46. 
Wordsworth—Lucy Gray, 36. 


Grade V 


Longfellow—Paul Revere’s Ride, 235. 
Whittier—Barefoot Boy, 224. 
Hemans—Landing of the Pilgrims, 224. 
Whittier—Barbara Frietchie, 145. 
Morris—Woodman, Spare that Tree, 133. 
Longfellow—Day Is Done, 130. 
Bryant—Planting of the Apple Tree, 113. 
Whittier—In School Days, 110. 
Longfellow—Old Clock on the Stairs, 103. 
Shakespeare—Under the Greenwood Tree, 81. 
Longfellow—Excelsior, 73. 
Carlyle—To-Day, 71. 

Whittier—Corn Song, 71. 
Bryant—Gladness of Nature, 44. 
Jackson—Down to Sleep, 38. 
Emerson—Fable, 32. 


Grade VI 


Wordsworth—I Wandered Lonely as a Cloud, 215. 


Holmes—Old Ironsides, 214. 
Longfellow—Psalm of Life, 207. 
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Hunt—Abou Ben Adhem, 198. 
Tennyson—Charge of the Light Brigade, 164. 
Drake—American Flag, 164. 
Longfellow—Builders, 161. 
Tennyson—Break, Break, Break, 138. 
Tennyson, Bugle Song, 125. 

Cary—Nobility, 88. 

Aldrich—Before the Rain, 63. 

Wolfe—Burial of Sir John Moore, 54. 


Grade VII 


Longfellow—Building of the Ship, 238. 
Tennyson—Sir Galahad, 227. 
Bryant—To a Waterfowl, 221. 
Miller—Columbus, 183. 
Emerson—Snowstorm, 167. 
Macaulay—Horatius, 146. 
Taylor—Song of the Camp, 115. 
Browning—Home Thoughts from Abroad, 111. 
Lowell—Fatherland, 83. 
Holland—Gradatim, 80. 
Lowell—Yussouf, 62. 


Grade VIII 


Scott—Breathes There a Man, 223. 
Kipling—Recessional, 190. 
Holmes—Chambered Nautilus, 174. 
Whitman—O Captain! My Captain, 159. 
Bryant—Thanatopsis, 156. 
Whittier—Snowbound, 151. 

Lowell—Day in June, 146. 
Shakespeare—Mercy Speech, 128. 
Sill—Opportunity, 91. 

Gray—Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard, 91. 
Burns—For A’ That and A’ That, 88. 
Shelley—Cloud, 76. 

Holmes—Last Leaf, 58. 
Shakespeare—Polonius to Laertes, 48. 
Pierpont—Warren’s Address, 30. 
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Another study made by Huber and Bruner, in 1925- 
1926, sought to ascertain the poems best liked by the 
pupils themselves. Individual books of poems, graded 
according to typical courses, were given 60,000 pupils 
from grades one to nine, inclusive, in several cities, 1,600 
teachers directing this study. 

Objective experiments indicate that a larger variety 
of poems should be supplied pupils than is found in the 
ordinary text in reading. Possibly a separate volume of 
suitable poetry should be furnished for each grade. 

Reasons for Pupils’ Choices of Poems.—It is of further 
interest and value to study why the pupils make their 
choices of poems. In the Mackintosh study the reasons 
are listed as follows: 


f RiSToBeh abana, hue cecoee cesar seetes Pecg mess oie Aaa 32 per cent. 
Relating to subject-matter............ 23.25 per cent. 
Miscellaneous... ni teen aoe hae 17.4 per cent. 
DI aleCe Me aoa aoe ah aati. nua 6.95 per cent. 
TEXCILIN eos Sk ioe fee ee ee 6.75 per cent. 
Interestingty.he tc vated eit nee cena 6.4 per cent. 
AEE GUE AR rey aA Romer een ens sets 4.65 per cent. 
RUBY LUIS Oe ae Pan he ste al nee paee on ee 1.65 per cent. 
SLOLY set sate eee ae ate te ee see 0.95 per cent. 


Studies of reasons for choices at the B. F. Day School 
show the following list: 


1. Linked with child’s experience. 
2. Humorous. 

3. About nature. 

4, Historical setting. 

5. The swing or rhythm. 


The selection of poetry suitable for pupils at different 
ages should be based largely upon the choices which they 
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themselves make. Their reasons should also be carefully 
studied and tabulated as an aid to suitable selections. 

Memory Work.—It is a well-established fact that 
memory gems and much of the best poetry should be 
memorized as a further aid to accurate interpretation 
and enthusiastic appreciation. This memorized material 
is called to mind at opportune times later, even in adult 
life. The mind can thus become a treasure-house for 
some of the world’s best literature. Many courses are 
arranged with minimum requirements, suggested lists, 
and other prescribed amounts of poetry to be memorized. 
Much as memory work is desirable and necessary, it is 
of doubtful value if forced. Pupils should be encour- 
aged to do as much memorizing of the world’s best poetry 
as possible, yet they should be led to want to do this. 
Artificial incentives such as extra credits are used success- 
fully by some teachers. One test of the teacher’s suc- 
cess in the teaching of poetry is the amount of memoriz- 
ing which the pupils do voluntarily. 

The Writing of Poetry—One goal in all teaching is the 
extent to which pupils are encouraged to express them- 
selves, as through self-expression come the greatest 
amount and highest type of development. In the teach- 
ing of poetry, one goal may well be the writing of original 
poems, not as a requirement, not as a class assignment, 
but as special work for those who are interested in mak- 
ing such attempts. Confidential discussions will often 
reveal the fact that some pupils have already tried to 
write poetry. An invitation to create, to express by 
means of rhythmic verse, could well be given to the 
pupils after poetry has been studied under the wise 
leadership of the skilful teacher. The mechanics of poetry 
may well be discussed from the standpoint of creating 
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metrical verse. When the right spirit prevails among a 
group of pupils, the poems, or attempted poems, should 
be read and discussed by the entire group for the benefit 
of all. The best productions might appear in the school 
paper, the school column of the local paper, and might 
be read to others in an assembly of pupils or of adults. 

The following poems are indicative of what pupils can 
do when encouraged along this line: 


NATURE CALLS 


Words cannot express our feeling, 
Pen can never write or tell 

Of the thoughts that stir our being 
When we watch the rise and swell 
Of the tide on rock-bound sea-coast 
Where the lonely sea-birds dwell. 
How a peace past understanding 
Comes to us from sunset’s glow 

As we watch its changing colors 
Slowly into shadows grow, 
Leaving just a touch of sadness 

As we watch the glory go. 


Mystic mountains, leading skyward, 
Awesome in their rugged height, 
Sentinels for unknown ages 
Unscarred by time’s endless flight, 
Inspire all who view their grandeur 
With majesty and might. 

But there is a joy in hearing 
Rippling laughter of the stream 

As it plays with mossy pebbles, 

As with life it seems to teem, 
Dancing through the aisles of sunlight 
Bordered with the living green. 
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AN INVITATION 


Come with me into the Northwest, 
Where the green firs are the tallest; 
Here in golden glow of sunset 

On a rose-hued cloud we'll travel. 
First to Rainier’s peak, all icy, 

With its glaciers in their grandeur, 
Where the gorgeous flowers are glowing 
In the valley, Paradise. 

Now again o’er cloud we’ll take us, 
To Green River and its gorges, 
Where the rocks in rugged splendor 
Tower above the foaming water. 

As we change our course we travel 
To Snoqualmie and its waters, 
Rushing, roaring, raging river, 
Falling o’er the chasm mighty. 

You will see the Northwest’s sunsets, 
With the Olympic’s jagged outline; 
In the east the Cascades glowing 

In the rosy light of evening. 

Once you’ve seen this wondrous country, 
Rivers, forests, lakes, and mountains, 
It will call you, it will lure you, 

To this land that’s all enchantment. 


THe CHANGING SEA 


The sea is rough and wild to-night; 
It rages along the shore, 

Like a great and terrible monster 
That lived in the days of yore. 

Why do you try to frighten me so 

As you dash against the rocky shore? 


Why are you so gentle now, 

After your troubled night ? 

Is there some wonderful magic power, 
That hides just out of sight ? 

That causes you always to be 

That wonderful changing mystery ? 
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AUTUMN 


Summer days are over, 
Autumn days are here. 
Oh! how welcome it is 
With its joy and cheer. 


The birds are going southward, 
The leaves are falling too, 

And everything that’s summer 
Bids us all adieu. 


The crops are all gathered, 
The coal is in the bin, 

And all our stormy weather 
Will very soon begin. 


Although I like the summer 

I love the autumn, too, 

For then my joy and pleasures 
Number not a few. 


AN ObDE TO Mt. RAINIER 


Oh beautiful snow-capped Mt. Rainier, 

The West is glad to have you here, 

We love your beauty, your strength, and your height. 
We love your whiteness, and your might. 

And when in the moonbeams at night you rest, 

I know you’re the mountain I love best. 


Oh mountain, you change your beauties each day. 
When the sun sparkles you are happy and gay, 

But when the clouds come you are dreary and gray. 
If it were not for your lovely white crest, 

One beauty would be lacking in this great Northwest. 
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THe ForEsT VISION 


The sides of the mountains were covered with pines 
That stood through the wind and the cold, 

Straight and staunch in unbroken lines 

Like stately soldiers bold. 

In a vision there I saw wonderful things 

Built by great tree-gods of old; 

I saw foam-swept ships with dazzling white wings 
And cities with mansions of beauty untold. 


The vision arose in a misty white cloud, 

Then vanished into the sky whence it came. 

The sun sinking low sent flame-colored gold 

O’er the forest which reflected its flame. 

The gold of the sun then sank slowly from sight; 
The flame in the wood gently fanned 

By the soft sea breezes of early night 
Illuminated this beautiful land. 


I then heard a crackle, it arose to a whine, 

The wrath of the demon gave way. 

There were horrible roars as they leaped at the pines 
Taking the life blood of their innocent prey. 

The trees made an effort, a heroic fight, 

To keep those red demons at bay, 

But were conquered at last and fell left and right, 
As a black charred mass they did lay. 


The destruction is done and the forest is gone. 

It is haunted by the saddened wood elves 

Who grieve for the trees, for the cities and homes 
That they ne’er can rebuild for themselves. 

On the ground it will lie through the oncoming years, 
And crumble to ruin away. 

On my memory though, it will always be 

As it was that fine autumn day. 
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CHAPTER VI 
SILENT READING—WORK TYPE 


Purposes.—It is generally conceded at the present 
time that training in silent reading is highly important, 
and requires a programme of procedure which is entirely 
distinct from other phases of reading. The training in 
silent reading may be divided into two main divisions, 
the “‘Work Type” and the “Recreatory.”’ The former 
will be treated in this chapter, and the latter will be 
considered in the chapter on “Recreatory Reading.” 
While these phases are not always distinct and often 
overlap, silent reading as a tool subject leading to the 
mastery of definite and useful information may well be 
considered apart from any other phase of reading. 
Ability to interpret accurately and quickly what is read 
contributes largely to success both in school and in life 
outside of classroom practices. 

Vocabulary Difficulttes—Much of the successful in- 
terpretation is dependent upon definite and accurate 
knowledge of the vocabularies used in conveying the 
necessary information. Thorndike in his Word List* 
has done much to focus the attention of text-book 
writers upon the vocabulary in most frequent use by the 
children of different ages. Both readers and informa- 
tional reading material are now quite universally planned 
with this Word List in mind, such materials being care- 
fully checked against this List. This to some extent 
insures a more limited range in the vocabulary in use, 

* Thorndike, E. L. The Teacher’s Word Book. Teachers College, Co- 


lumbia University, New York City, 1921. 
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and provides for its selection from the standpoint of the 
child rather than that of the adult. 

Another phase of the problem requiring attention is 
the specialized vocabulary used in the various fields of 
» study. Each has its own vocabulary which needs special 
_ drill exercises to insure clear understanding. Teachers 
‘ and principals should realize the handicaps under which 
pupils often work when there are vocabulary difficulties. 
We are inclined to take too much for granted in this re- 
spect with many classes. Supervised study will often 
reveal some of these handicaps. Dictionaries and glos- 
saries should be freely used, although often under gui- 
dance at the start. Many dictionary meanings are vague, 
indefinite, and merely abridgments of those of adult 
dictionaries, wholly beyond the comprehension of the 
pupils. Fortunately within the last two or three years 
dictionaries have been produced which consider the lim- 
ited experience and background of many of the pupils. 
The children should be checked upon their understand- 
ing of many words, not merely by requiring the use of 
difficult words in sentences or a dictionary definition, 
but by checking the use of such words in the context. 
This is the most effective test, as many words have dif- 
ferent shades of meaning in different contexts. Pupils 
should thus be trained to recognize meanings from uses. 

Rapid Reading—Numerous studies show that in most 
cases the most rapid readers interpret the most accu- 
rately. As this is true, training in rapid reading should 
be definitely given. While this will be further discussed 
in the. chapter on ‘Remedial Measures,” it should be 
considered here in its relation to silent-reading ability. 
Various exercises may be given to train the pupils to 
read rapidly. Reading by phrases rather than by words 
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will not only increase the speed in reading, but will in- 
crease the rate of comprehension as weill. Valuable drill 
may be given with the use of flash-cards containing 
phrases which are flashed before the pupils. This exer- 
cise rapidly increases the pupils’ ability to take in large 
units with one sweep of the eyes. Requiring pupils to 
find material rapidly is valuable training. The authors 
have often asked the pupils in the lower grades to turn 
to the table of contents and find on what page a cer- 
tain story appears, and then stand when they have found 
the story. Finding rapidly all the stories on animals is 
another valuable exercise. In the intermediate grades 
it is often well to ask the pupils to turn to the table of 
contents and find how many chapters deal with cities, 
with biographies, or with poetry. The index may also 
be studied to ascertain what material may be found on 
manufacturing of cotton, or on Lincoln, the pupils 
standing as soon as such material is found in the context. 

Another effective exercise is to ask the pupils to turn 
to a certain page and stand as soon as they have found 
the answer to a definite question given them. It has 
also been found helpful to ask the pupils to find definite 
information regarding a certain point, standing when 
they have found it. This rapid reading or skimming un- 
til the necessary information is found is most necessary 
as the mass of material cannot always be carefully read 
and assimilated. This is true in adult reading, and should 
receive careful training with pupils. 

Motives in Reading.—Having definite questions in 
mind is not only a valuable aid to accurate interpreta- 
tion, but tends to develop good study habits and thought- 
ful critical evaluations of everything read. Questions to 
answer and problems to solve constitute more effective 
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means of developing analytic judgments than merely 
assignment of a paragraph or page with the request that 
it be reproduced. Fortunately we have scientific data 
upon which to base conclusions as to the value of mo- 
tivated reading. Germaine* in a study proved that 
defmite assignments produced better results than in- 
definite, vague or no-questioned assignments. McMurryT 
suggests this same view when he shows the necessity of 
specific purposes as a factor in study. The necessary 
motives may often be supplied by marginal or para- 
graph titles which are kept constantly in mind by the 
pupils during their reading. Definite questions and 
problems should be in mind that accurate interpreta- 
tions may be secured. 

Summarizing.—Some summarizing of material read 
constitutes valuable training, yet Germainet in a further 
study indicates that rereading is of more value to the 
student than written summaries, while questions at the 
end of the reading are of still more value than rereading.§ 

Interesting and valuable drill has been given by the 
authors with the true-and-false type of testing. One 
reading of a selection with true-and-false tests given 
previous to discussions constitutes a profitable exercise. 
These tests not only furnish valuable data concerning 
the degree of accuracy with which the pupils read, but 
if continued occasionally will tend to train the pupils to 
become analytic and accurate in securing information 
at one reading. 


* Germaine, C. F. “The Value of Controlled Mental Summary as a 
Method of Studying,’ School and Society, 12 (December 11, 1920), 
590-593. 

t McMurry, F. M. How to Study. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909. 

t Germaine, C. F. “The Value of the Written Paragraph Summary,” 
Journal of Educational Research, 3 (February, 1921), 116-123. 

§ Germaine, C. F. “The Value of Controlled Summary as a Method 
of Studying,” School and Society, 13 (June 25, 1921), 730-732. 
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Main Ideas.—Training to secure the main points may 
be given in various ways. One is to have the pupils sug- 
gest suitable titles for unnamed paragraphs or chapters. 
This requires keen judgment to ascertain the main 
points of interest in the paragraph or selection. Another 
valuable exercise is to assign a chapter or a selection 
with the request to find the main points, announcing to 
them the number which should be found. They are 
often given but fifteen to twenty minutes to jot down 
these points, which are then discussed and evaluated by 
the class under the leadership of the teacher. When the 
main points are definitely known by each, then they re- 
read the selection to fill in an outline upon each point. 

Training in Organization.—Pupils not only need train- 
ing in the selection of the central thought or main idea, 
but they also need training in the organization of the 
major topics found in their reading. One valuable exer- 
cise is to ask the pupils to read a selection and to look 
for the main points without the assistance of questions 
or problems to solve. This requires close, analytic read- 
ing with one main thought in mind, namely, what the 
author is attempting to show the reader. Class discus- 
sion following such a study period is valuable as the 
members of the class can then exchange and evaluate 
points discovered. Another exercise is that in training 
to ascertain the relationship between topics and the 
relevancy of one topic to another. Pupils may be as- 
signed main topics about which certain types of informa- 
tion must be secured. It is a valuable exercise to read 
with definite ideas in mind as to what is wanted. Class 
discussion will often elucidate to the pupils the impor- 
tance and relevancy of the information they have se- 
cured on the assigned topics. In the upper grades the 
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pupils may well be assigned an exercise which calls for 
the evaluating of the author’s form of organization. 

The Retention of Interpretations.—Training often is 
necessary in the retention of what has been read. This 
is better done by means of thought-provoking questions 
given both during the work period and in the recitation, 
than by a requirement which calls for the memorization 
of what certain authors have stated. Class activities 
often require the reproduction and analysis of what has 
been read. It is of much value to the pupils to be able to 
recall what different writers have said about the same 
topic, and to evaluate this information. This training 
should then extend to the making of brief records as to 
the source of some of the material read and discussed. 

Pantomiming.—As pupils enjoy acting, this interest 
should be capitalized. Pantomiming is one very effective 
means of arousing the pupils’ interest, and of develop- 
ing keen judgment. This activity requires careful atten- 
tion to the thought of the seleetion, and to the various 
means of indicating this thought. In the primary grades 
“The Little Red Hen,” “‘The Three Bears,” and similar 
stories have been used effectively. In the upper grades 
the pupils have pantomimed the quilting party in the 
“Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” and Ichabod Crane and the 
other characters were depicted with great accuracy and 
pleasure. This not only aroused an interest in the narra- 
tive, but gave the pupils an opportunity to represent 
their interpretation of the characteristics of each indi- 
vidual in the story. 

Drill Exercises—Following are several drill exercises 
which have been devised by the authors and tried out in 
various classrooms to develop the silent-reading ability 
of the pupils: 
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FIRST GRADE 
FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS 

(Suitable for 1A) 
Draw a little girl. 
Make her hair black. 


Make her shoes brown. 
Make her dress red. 


Semaine 


Draw the school. 

Make it red. 

Make the door brown. 
Draw a walk to the door. 
Draw a girl on the walk. 
Draw a boy near the walk. 


I 


Note.—These tests and exercises are written with the 
great primer type, as it is nearer the size of the print in 
the primary readers, and hence is less confusing to the 
pupils, and does not cause eye-strain. 


FIRST GRADE 
ACTION EXERCISES 
(Suitable for 1B toward close of semester) 
1. Hop to the chair. 


2. Stand by the desk. 
3. Run to the window. 
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Skip to the door. 

Close your eyes. 

Get your book. 

Put your pencil on your desk. 
Stand by the door. 

Put your dolly to sleep. 

Go to the window and look out. 
Open and close the door. 
Play you are asleep. 

Jump up high. 

Open your book. 

Close your book. 

Put your book on the table. 
Run to the door. 

Hold up your two hands. 

Put one hand down. 

Stand on the chair. 

Put your book in your desk. 


FIRST GRADE 
CHOICE OF WORDS 


(Any words correctly completing the sentences may 


dark 
sweet 
blue 


be chosen) 
yellow green paper 
round strong red 


heavy white brown 
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oot eovreereeeee 
oo eee ee ee owe 
ee ee we eee eee 


se ec ee eee oe ee 


Pa perhisy tere sees 
A bear is 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


oe ee eee ew ore 


O98 i ee 


ey 


FIRST GRADE 


YES OR NO 


(This is a good preparatory drill for the false and true 
exercises of succeeding grades; suitable for iA 
early in the semester.) 

Is a horse strong? 
Do we eat flowers? 
1s Ayer large 2) 1) 5. ON, 
Do we live in trees? 


ee 


ee 


Ae gcd ed 


Can a rabbit sing? 
Carian clon DUNES Belch 119 ee 
Canina Cats Thy tke sth iil aaae 

Does a bird sing? 


oe ee eo we wm ww wo we 


© OND 


oe ee eo we ee woe we 
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Can “you tales peer, 

Does mother love you? ............ 

Do: birds eat Wormer Mice). ..0.<) 
SECOND GRADE 

RIGHT AND WRONG EXERCISES 


(Suitable for 2B class of average ability toward the 


fe 


Stee 


close of the semester.) 


Indians make baskets. ............ 
The policeman bakes bread. ...... 
We wear warm clothing in winter. 
Trees are bare in summer. 
The baker sells meat. ............ 
We go to school on Saturday. .... 
We eat candy only on Wednesday. 


aie ee 


@: 0.6. Toney ie -® 6) 87/6 06 


Street-cars have iron wheels. 
Horses pull large wagons. 
Children should drink milk. 
Our school has a flag. 
Men wear pink hats. ............ 
Oranges grow on rose bushes. 
Rabbits climb trees. 
Ducks can swim. 


"ee ee 


«er (eye) es ce 1 


vibe ie ks) e 


eNe Mose tes ee we! «fe 


eis, (OAD fe elie tes we el ee 


5m Oe) e. o) & ® lene wee 
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16. We eat breakfast at night. ........ 
17. The mailman brings letters. ....... 
18. Mice like cheese. ............ 


SECOND GRADE 
CHOICE OF WORDS 


(Suitable for 2B toward close of semester; use any 


word correctly completing the sentences.) 


bushes hay meal children 
books eggs winter shoes 
Sunday blue sleep brush 
dining-room bottle coal nuts 
box candy chair fruit 

Pie PLOrses AKO hint oc sia 

Ze IROSOGL STOW -OUl.: 2 aAee 

So oquurels likes... oh 

Ae RIACUselave es 6) oe at 

Se Chuldrem ke>totread 7. sa 

6. Dogs like to play with............ 
7 Nve.co 16 Church on... abe 
ENO ek ys 18 «cme 

Os sone uas a Newrpair, Of.-- ean. a, 


een 
S 


Children should drink milk at every 


ae eee ee ee eee 
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We clean our teeth with a 
We wear a warm coat in 


CPO 6 6H OHH 0 04 OH ONE 


oe eee ee ewe 


“ee ee eo we we www e 


© (@ eh wi ete e's 6 es « 6 


SECOND GRADE 


MULTIPLE CHOICE EXERCISE 
(Suitable for 2B or 2A) 
Boys play — 
with dolls. 
keeping house. 
outdoor games. 


Cats have — 
long bills. 
two tails. 
four feet. 
In the spring — 
we pick fruit. 
we make garden. 
we give Christmas presents. 


We go to school — 
Christmas Day. 
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to-day. 
in the summer time. 


Horses — 
pull automobiles. 
live in houses. 
eat grass. 


Girls like best to — 
play with dolls. 
wash dishes. 
run errands. 


Sheep — 
can talk. 
have wool. 
have cotton. 


Fish — 
have legs. 
are good to eat. 
can live out of the water. 


Firecrackers — 
are good to eat. 
make a big noise. 
grow on trees. 
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10. The elephant — 
can sit down in a chair. 
can dance. 
has a trunk. 


THIRD GRADE 
MULTIPLE CHOICE EXERCISE 


(Suitable for 3B toward beginning of semester) 


1. The postage stamp — 
is placed on the back of the en- 
velope. 
is very large and round. 
costs us two cents. 


2 As horee — 
can pull a heavy wagon. 
likes to talk. 
can climb a tree. 


Sa ATO Drs 
can talk. 
likes to sing. 
sleeps on the ground. 


4, A mouse likes — 
to play with a cat. 
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to sing. 
to eat cheese. 
The butcher — 
sells drugs. 
cleans automobiles. 
sells meat. 


THIRD GRADE 


MULTIPLE CHOICE WITH WORDS 
(Suitable for 3B) 
Pears grow on— 
trees. 
bushes. 
vines. 


Horses can — 
walk. 


Cows give — 


eggs. 
milk. 


fruit. 


On the street car— 
we eat. 
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we sing. 
we ride. 

The gun will — 
shoot. 


walk. 
talk. 


In one week there are — 
five, 
S1x 
or 
seven days. 
We play with — 
milk. 
balls. 
books. 
fire. 


In coming to school we walk on 
the — 
wire. 
pole. 
trail. 
sidewalk. 


Indians live in — 
houses. 
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stores. 
schoolhouses. 
tents. 


10. John can play with — 
a bear. 
a tiger. 
a street-car. 
a dog. 
11 Dogs like— 
milk. 
meat. 
carrots. 
hay. 
12. The soldier carries — 
a book. 
a box. 
a drum. 
a gun. 


THIRD GRADE 


FIND THE WORDS THAT DO NOT FIT 
(Suitable for 8B or 3A) 

1. Arms, legs, hands, horses, head. 

2. Table, chair, dog, desk, stove. 
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Yellow, green, blue, book, red. 

Book, paper, pencil, ink, cup. 

Cat, dog, horse, cow, house, camel. 

Window, door, room, flowers, porch. 

Earth, sun, moon, boy, star. 

Monday, Tuesday, John, July, Feb- 
ruary. 

Christmas, New Years, Thanksgiving 
Day, newspaper, Fourth of July. 

Street, sidewalk, boy, car track, pave- 
ment. 

Grocer, butcher, baker, automobile, 
druggist. 

Hat, cap, shoes, dog, coat, sweater. 

Round, square, cat, long, short 
rough. 

Tree, flower, bush, table, leaves. 

Sing, talk, laugh, horse, play. 

Ford, Buick, Star, William, Packard. 

Hop, run, jump, sing, walk. 

Reading, writing, seeing, spelling, 
arithmetic. 

Man, woman, child, dog. 
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DISCRIMINATION TEST 


Grades 7, 8, and 9 


Suggested time limits—7th Grade—20 minutes. 
8th Grade—18 minutes. 
9th Grade—15 minutes. 


To THE PUPIL 


1. List the sentences by number of most importance. 
2. List those of less importance. 


I 


1. Falling forward hard, my hands struck the walls of the 
chasm, my arms were twisted behind me, and instantly both 
shoulders were dislocated. 2. With my paralyzed arms flop- 
ping helplessly above my head, I slid swiftly down the narrow 
chasm. 3. Instinctively I flattened down on the sliding gravel, 
digging my chin and toes into it to check my descent; but not 
until my feet hung out over the edge of the cliff did I feel that 
I had stopped. 4. Even then I dared not breathe or stir, so 
precarious was my hold on that treacherous shale. 5. Every 
moment I seemed to be slipping inch by inch to the point when 
all would give way and I would go whirling down to the glacier. 


II 


1. After the first wild moment of panic when I felt myself 
falling, I do not remember any sense of fear. 2. But I know 
what it is to have a thousand thoughts flash through the brain 
in a single instant—an anguished thought of my young wife at 
Wrangell; an indignant thought of the insurance companies that 
refused me policies on my life; a thought of wonder as to what 
would become of my poor flocks of Indians among the islands; 
recollections of events far and near in time, important and 
trivial; but each thought printed upon my memory by the in- 
stantaneous photography of deadly peril. 3. I had no hope of 
escape at all. 4. The gravel was rattling past me and piling 
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up against my head. 5. The jar of a little rock, and all would 
be over.* 


Norte.—Where tried, sentences 1 and 5 in the first paragraph, 
and sentences 1, 3, and 5 of the second paragraph have been 
listed as most important, and the other sentences of less im- 
portance. 


The following ‘‘Yes and No Test” f is illustrative of the work 
type of exercises as applied to reading in the fourth grade: 


1A slow reader is @ good reader: <. ic. s tee cee (No) 
2. A good reader is wide awake.............-.-20005 (Yes) 
3. Your reading will improve if you look through words 
CECCEY Sach os woes et a ee Seti eee (Yes) 
4. You are a good reader when you do not understand 
WHATSMOU TEAC tance atte: ne eerie it ae en eee are (No) 
5. The clock will remind you to read fast............ (Yes) 
6. A fourth-grade child can usually read 500 words a 
TUDO} OY espe Mpa Se OAR = lr RE AOE ra Nn TAP (No) 
7. The fast reader takes longer with his lessons....... (No) 
8. Your eyes are slower than your lips............... (No) 
9. Try to keep your lips still as you read............ (Yes) 
10. It is important to have your mind on what you read (Yes) 


The exerciset following shows how silent reading and study 
habits are closely allied and may be developed simultaneously 
with the pupils in the sixth grade: 


1. We should try to remember everything we read.... (No) 
2. We should read as slowly as we can............... (No) 
3. You must always know what you are looking for... (Yes) 
4 Y oumustilook tomdetalle tirstac cmt ice eee (No) 
De ATR OUWLUTIERS Hai PLAT c terse ete te nay ae NRE Ee gn os (Yes) 
6. You can study as well without a plan as with one... (No) 
7. Topics should make main ideas stand out......... (Yes) 
8. For main ideas look at the middle of a paragraph... (No) 


* From Climbing a Mountain with John Muir, by S. Hall Young. 

{ Walker, Alberta, and Parkman, Mary R. A Manual to Accompany 
The Study Readers. Chas. E. Merrill Company, 1925, page 58. 

t Page 157, same book. 
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9. A good title is a master key to the thought of the 


SClECHONE ein tte een ee ee cattle tenant cae (Yes) 
10. Good questions should be long. .................. (No) 
11. Poor questions make you think.................. (No) 


12. The answers to fact questions are found in the book (Yes) 
13. Sometimes a whole paragraph can be expressed in one 


RyKehe a Wei et et nena echt ani tees i Opie APNEA sa amet ity, (Yes) 
14. If you can make good questions, you understand 

Wihat WOUSTCAGE IA: Aottn eoac SSR ACR Ie ee te ioe (Yes) 
15. Sentences of explanztion are more important than 

Key eentenCese en eo can ac ieee ae eels one (No) 
16. In one paragrapa, the writer may repeat his key 

SCMUCINCEARGE fa Ps Sector Hen Stary Uae eRe (Yes) 
17. A good fact question should tell you exactly how 

Manyormnes Comin ei". GSS. ees (Yes) 
18. All words are of equal value in reading............ (No) 
19. We should get the habit of learning new words..... (Yes) 


20. The fellow who knows he thinks is apt to be right... (Yes) 


Silent-reading exercises for determining the essential 
meaning of a paragraph used with multiple choices of 
statements or questions constitute effective drill. These 
paragraphs and statements may be written upon the 
typewriter on radio-mat paper and placed before the 
class by means of the stereopticon lantern. 

The following paragraph, taken from Carpenter’s 
Geographical Reader, was selected because of its clear 
topic sentence: 


Asia has so many climates and soils that it is fitted for all 
kinds of crops. In the north and on the highlands, wheat and 
other hardy grains are raised. On the southern plains, cotton 
is to be found. Asia is the land of tea and silk. It has the richest 
of rice-fields and fruits of every description, from the pears, 
apples, and peaches of the north to the bananas and pine-apples 
of the tropics. 
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Multiple choice statements: 


1. Asia is the land of tea and silk. 

2. Asia raises pears and apples. 

3. Hardy grains are grown there. 

4. Asia raises a variety of crops. 

The table following shows the percentage of choices 


upon each statement in grades five, six, seven, and eight 
with 518 pupils: 


GRADE | GRADE | GRADE | GRADE 

FIVE SIX SEVEN | EIGHT 
IESt Statements iq. coe oe cles 4 13 3 ° 
Second statement............ fo) fo) 2 I 
Mhirdestatementa-.. aes ae ° I I I 
Fourth statemett... 2... ase: 96 86 94 98 


The following paragraph, taken from Lewis & Row- 
land’s Fourth Reader, was selected because no clear topic 
sentence is indicated: 


Theodore Roosevelt was one of a family of four children, with 
two cousins living next door. Their two houses both had wide 
back porches on which the children played. In the summer the 
family always went to the country, where the children had all 
kinds of pets—cats, ducks, rabbits, a raccoon, and a pony named 
General Grant. Once a monkey was a member of the family. 


Multiple choice statements: 


1. Theodore Roosevelt had several brothers and 
sisters. 

2. They used to go to the country in the summer. 

3. Theodore had many things to make a boy happy. 

4. The children had many pets. 


The table following shows the results: 
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GRADE GRADE GRADE 
FIVE SIX SEVEN 


First statement 8 2 


Second statement 13 Io 
Third statement 50 49 
29 39 


The following selection taken from Hulbert’s Forest 
Neighbors was selected because no topic sentence was 
clearly indicated: 


An animal can sometimes manage without brains if he only 
has teeth, muscles, and claws. But when Nature gives a wild 
animal the strength to protect himself, she forgets that men go 
at things in a different way. Brains are a good thing to have, 
after all. Even a lynx is pretty sure to need them sometime. 
The other animals of the woods will leave him alone, but the 
hunter will get him if he doesn’t watch out. 


Multiple choice statements: 


1. The hunter, by using his brains, is more than a 
match for the lynx. 

2. An animal does not need brains if he has good 
muscles, teeth, and claws. 

3. The other animals of the woods leave the lynx alone. 


GRADE GRADE GRADE 
sIx SEVEN EIGHT 


First statement 
Second statement 
Third statement 


It is interesting to note that the results are more scat- 
tering than with other paragraphs. The incorrect judg- 
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ments in this case were largely confined to the girls, 
possibly due to less ability than the boys to imagine 
animal situations. 


Character of Informational Material.—Generally it has 
been found that greater success has been secured in 
arousing an interest in pleasurable material than in in- 
formational. When this is the case the development of 
reading as a tool subject in securing necessary informa- 
tion suffers. This in part may be due to the character 
of the material. Many authors have been more success- 
ful in producing the recreatory type of material than 
the work type. Here is a field requiring careful considera- 
tion. Authors should make the same attempt to appeal 
to the pupils’ interests in this type of material as they 
do in the recreatory type. The following books of the 
informational type have been found to meet the require- 
ments of this field in the intermediate grades: 


Carpenter’s New Geographical Readers—Frank G. Carpenter. 
American Book Co., 1923. 

Northward Ho!l—Vilhjalmur Stefansson and Julia Augusta 
Schwartz. Macmillan Company, 1925. 

Seeing America—Farm and Field—Walter Pitkin and Harold 
Hughes. Macmillan Company, 1924. 

How the World Grows Smaller—Daniel Beeby and Dorothea 
Beeby. Charles E. Merrill Company, 1924. 

Foods We Eat—Frank G. Carpenter and Frances Carpenter. 
American Book Company, 1925. 

Peeps at Many Lands—China and Japan—Lena Johnston and 
John Finnemore. Macmillan Company, 1921. 

Ox Team Days on the Oregon Trail—Ezra Meeker and Howard 
Driggs. World Book Company, 1922. 

Makers of Our History—John T. Faris. Ginn & Company. 

Wonders of the Jungle, Book II—Prince Ghosh. Heath & Com- 
pany, 1918. 
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Top of the Continent—Robert S. Yard. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1917. 

Hero Tales from History—Smith Burnham. John Winston Com- 
pany, 1922. 

The Twin Stories—Lucy Fitch Perkins. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1913. These stories, written by Miss Perkins, are 
illustrative of a fine type of information material which has 
been written from the standpoint of recreation. 

Hawksworth, Hallam—The Strange Adventures of a Pebble. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1921. 

The Clever Litile People with Six Legs. Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, 1924. 

The Adventures of a Grain of Dust. Charles Scribner’s 


Sons. 

A Year in the Wonderland of Birds. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1925. 

A Year in the Wonderland of Trees. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1926. 


These books by Hawksworth are intensely interesting to many 
pupils, especially to active boys. 


Mechanical Make-up of Books—To meet the require- 
ments in developing silent-reading ability, the informa- 
tional material in the books should be so arranged that 
such training may be facilitated. Tables of contents 
should contain more than mere chapter titles. They 
should contain also itemized lists of the main points in 
each chapter with pages for each accurately given. In- 
dexes should be complete and carefully arranged, with 
pages accurately indicated. The context should contain 
marginal and paragraph titles clearly given. These 
might well be indicated in questions which challenge the 
pupil’s attention, and send him into his reading with 
definite questions to answer, problems to solve, and with 
an inquiring critical attitude. 
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SELECTED STUDIES 


Beauchamp, Wilbur L.—‘‘Supervised Study in Elementary 
Physical Science,” School Review, XXXII (March, 1924), 
175-181. 

Garth, T. R.—‘‘How College Students Prepare Their Lessons,” 
Pedagogical Seminary, 27 (March, 1920), pages 90-98. 

Germane, Charles E.—‘‘The Value of the Corrected Summary 

as Compared with the Rereading of the Same Article,” 

Elementary School Journal, 21 (February, 1921), 461-464. 

“The Value of the Written Paragraph Summary,” Jour- 

nal of Educational Research, 3 (February, 1921), 116-123. 

“The Value of the Controlled Summary as a Method of 

Studying,” School and Society, 13 (June 25, 1921), 730-732. 

Giles, J. T.—‘‘Study Habits in High School,” School Review, 22 
(September, 1920). 

Gist, Arthur S.—“‘Silent Reading,” Elementary School Journal, 

18 (September, 1917). : 

“Elementary School Supervision.” Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, 1926. ‘‘Study Habits,” chap. III. 

Greene, Harry A.—‘‘ Twentieth Yearbook, N. S. S. E.” 

Good, Carter V.—‘‘The Effect of a Single Reading versus Two 
Readings,” Journal of Educational Method, 5, no. 8, pages 
325-330, April, 1926. 

Horn, Ernest—“‘The Relation of Silent Reading to Efficiency 
in Study,” American Education, 23 (April, 1920), 348-351. 

McMurray, F. M.—‘‘How to Study.” Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1909. 

Monroe, Walter S., and Mohlman, Dora Keen—‘“‘Errors Made 
by High School Students in One Type of Textbook 
Study,” School Review, 31 (January, 1923), 36-47. 

Pennell, Mary E., and Cusack, Alice M.—‘‘ How to Teach Read- 
ing.” Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924. Chap. VIII. 

Rhodes, E. N.—‘Technic of Teaching Silent Reading,” Ele- 
mentary School Journal, 23 (December, 1922), 296-302. 

Smith, E. E.—“‘The Heart of the Curriculum,” chaps. III and 
VIII. 

Stone, C. R.—‘‘Oral and Silent Reading.” Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1922. Chap. VII. 
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Stone, C. W., and Colvin, Carl—‘‘ How to Study (as a Source 
of Motive in Educational Psychology),” Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, 11 (September, 1920), 348-354. 

Watkins, Emma—‘‘ How to Teach Silent Reading to Beginners. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1922. Entire book good for primary 
grades. 

Wheat, H. G.—“‘The Teaching of Reading.” Ginn & Company, 
1923. Chaps. IX, XIV, XV, XVI. 

Yoakum, G. A.—‘‘The Effect of a Single Reading,” chap. VI. 
“Twentieth Yearbook, N.S. S. E.,” part II. 

“Twenty-fourth Yearbook, N.S. S. E.,” part I. 


CHAPTER VII 
SILENT READING IN THE CONTENT SUBJECTS 


Training in Various Fields —We now know that there 
is a special psychology for each subject which is dis- 
tinct from that in other fields. Such difference requires 
definite drill in silent reading in each subject, as ability 
in one field will not necessarily “‘carry over.”” Not only 
is the vocabulary distinct, but the interest, experience, 
and social background of the pupils vary widely. Train- 
ing in silent reading must, therefore, be given in each 
field. Such subjects of instruction as Arithmetic, Geog- 
raphy, Science, History, and Civics require definite train- 
ing in vocabulary and in habits of study, that the pupil 
may be proficient in each field. 

In Arithmetic considerable difficulty is often found in 
problem work. There are several causes for this trouble, 
much of which may be attributed to faulty silent read- 
ing in this field. Pupils should be familiar with social 
and industrial conditions which have given rise to such 
problems. For example, in the study of insurance as one 
application of percentage, it is not sufficient merely to 
think of the various terms, as base, rate, and percentage. 
Pupils should know the relationship of these terms by 
a thorough understanding of the conditions which make 
insurance necessary in modern society. This topic should 
be as carefully studied as any in history, civics, or natural 
science. In fact, the social and industrial conditions 
should be carefully studied before the mathematical as- 
pects are undertaken. Material from various sources 
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should be assembled for this purpose. The following list 
of references on insurance is illustrative of what has been 
done in this respect: 


Business Law.—Ginn & Company, 1905. Chap. VI. 

Schorling, Raleigh, and Clark, John R.—Modern Mathematics. 
World Book Company, 1925. ‘Eighth School Year,” 
chap. XI. 

Stone, John C.—The New Mathematics. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 
1926. Book II, chap. X. 

Ward, Mary A.—Pupils’ Self-Instruction Arithmetic. Rand, 
McNally & Company, 1925. Book II, chap. IV. 

Junior Training for Modern Business—John C. Winston Com- 
pany, 1925. Part I, page 4. 


Vocabulary Exercises—One important reason for 
special training in silent reading in each field is the dif- 
ference in vocabulary which is peculiar to each. Terms 
which are somewhat technical must be learned that the 
new field may be comprehended. These vocabularies 
may be ‘‘taught”’ or developed as the work proceeds, and 
then drill and testing are essential that the new acquired 
vocabulary may function. From a study made by Liv- 
ingston* many interesting and illuminating discoveries 
are available. Table I means that 110 words from the 
Teacher’s Word Book constitute 76 per cent of the entire 
vocabulary in common mathematics, and so on. 

Teaching and Testing—In all phases of instruction 
both teaching and testing should be definitely in mind. 
Each has its place with its contribution to the results. 
It is, therefore, necessary to use each type of instruction 
thoughtfully. We have the teaching, the developing, the 
arousing of interest, and the direction of thought toward 


* Livingston, Ralph. ‘The Interrelations of the Vocabularies in Public 
School Subjects.” Educational Research Bulletin, vol. 5, no. 10, May 12, 
1926. Ohio State University. 
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TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION OF WORDS IN THE PRESSEY 
TECHNICAL VOCABULARIES WITH REFERENCE TO 
THE “TEACHER’S WORD BOOK” 


(Re-arranged by the Authors) 


WORDS FROM “‘TEACHER’S WORD BOOK ” 


TOTAL FIRST 5,000 | SECOND 5,000 


Common mathematics... 
Arithmetic 

Common language...... 
Geography 

History 

Common science 

Home economics 


TABLE II. THE NUMBER OF WORDS IN EACH VOCAB- 
ULARY WHICH OCCUR IN THAT VOCABULARY ONLY 


(Re-arranged by the Authors) 


TOTAL NUMBER] OCCURRING IN| PER CENT OF 
SUBJECT OF WORDS IN | THIS VOCABU- |TOTAL VOCABU- 
VOCABULARY LARY ONLY LARY 
839 504 
380 272 
1,086 725 


Home economics... 1,655 891 
Manual training... 780 376 
Art 373 150 
1,363 492 

537 153 


effective applications on the one hand, and the testing 
phase when the results are definitely checked as a valu- 
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able aid to future planning on the other hand. There 
must be a proper balance between the two types. Many 
of the exercises in this chapter include both phases. 

Type of Silent-Reading Exercises—Many exercises in 
silent reading are being devised to develop types of abil- 
ity and power in certain fields. Many of these exercises, 
while carefully planned to meet a definite need, are not 
always valuable from the standpoint of directing the 
pupils toward lines of usefulness. For example, many 
“‘direction” tests ask pupils to perform useless tasks 
when worthwhile exercises could well direct their atten- 
tion. 

Use of Material—rThe teachers and principals may 
save the time of the office assistant, and thus have more 
classroom material provided for their use by arranging 
for these exercises to be reused. If the pupils number 
other sheets of paper corresponding to the numbered 
exercises, answers may be written on these papers, and 
the mimeographed material may then be circulated 
among several rooms. Principals would do well to en- 
courage the making of such tests. The principal’s office 
should have a systematic filing arrangement for these 
tests that they may be readily found. 

Number Work Booklets.—The making and use of book- 
lets for number work in the second grade constitutes a 
valuable exercise in silent reading. After some prelimi- 
nary work in the making of original problems the pupils 
can then dictate their problems to the teacher, who 
writes them out in long hand. This is done individually 
without permitting the pupils to hear each other’s prob- 
lems, as this would lessen the possibility of originality in 
the problems. These problems are then stencilled with 
the large primer typewriter, each pupil’s name being 
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given with his own problem. Booklets are then made 
by the pupils and the stencilled copies are pasted in them. 
One such booklet contained seven pages and about forty 
problems. The booklets are then used for the number 
work, ability in silent reading being developed to meet 
the requirements of the problems. The following prob- 
lems are illustrative of the type of work.* 

Davidi_Daddy gave me a dime. I 
spent 5 cents for candy. How much 
did I have left? 

Dorothy T.—I put 2 dolls in my buggy, 
2 dolls in bed, and 1 in a chair. How 
many dolls did I have? 

Bruce.—We have 8 pictures on the 
wall. We are going to buy three more. 
How many will we have then? 

Herbert.—In our apartment there are 
9 windows downstairs and 6 upstairs. 
How many windows in our apartment? 

Mary Beth—There are 10 roses on our 
rose bush. I picked 3 to bring to school. 
How many were left on the rose bush? 

Second-Grade Silent-Reading Exercises in Arithmetic.— 
It has been found that the pupils of the second grade can 


easily be trained to follow directions which are written 
for them upon the blackboard, or are before them in 


* Arranged by Miss Helen Blackstone, Seattle Public Schools. 
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printed form. The following exercise, taken from a 
second-grade number book* are illustrative of this type 


of material. 
NUMBER STORIES 


. Tell a number story about 2 elephants and 4 elephants. 

Tell a number story about 2 big lions and 2 little lions. 

Tell a number story about 2 black bears and 3 brown bears. 
Tell a number story about 5 white horses and 2 black horses. 
Tell a number story about 6 cows and 2 cows. 

Tell a number story about 8 young dogs and 2 old dogs. 

. Tell a number story about 7 lambs and 2 lambs. 

. Tell a number story about the animal you like best. 

. Tell a number story about some of your best friends. 


MAKING CHRISTMAS CHAINS 


1. Let us make some pretty Christmas chains. Cut five 4-inch 
squares of red paper, and five 4-inch squares of green paper. 

2. Fold each square into four parts as in the picture. Cut along 
the creases. How long is each strip? How wide is each 
strip? 

3. Paste together the ends of a red strip to make a ring. 

4. Put a green strip through the red ring, and paste the ends of 
the green strip together. 

5. Put a red strip through the green ring and so on with all the 
strips. 


19 00 ND UW Sp 


VARIETY OF EXPRESSION 
Grades 5 and 6 
Suggested time limits: 5th Grade—15 minutes. 
6th Grade—10 minutes. 
To THE PUPIL 
Rewrite the following, using different words to express the 
same meaning as the words italicized. 


1. A dozen oranges are bought for 60¢. What is the cost per 
orange ? 


* Harris, Ada Van Stone, Waldo, Lillian McLean. First Journeys in 
Numberland. Scott Foresman & Company, 1911. Pages 56 and 71. 
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2. A school room contains 7,000 cubic feet of air and has 40 
pupils. What amount of air has each pupil? 
3. Apples purchased at $5.00 per box of 150 and sold at the 
vate of two for 15¢, bring a profit of how much per box? 
4. A company purchased an automobile from the factory for 
$950 and sold it for $1,200. How much was made? 
. If an automobile is driven 500 miles in 20 hours, what is the 
average rate per hour? 
. Fertilizer was marked, ‘‘ Use 21% tons per acre. 
will be needed for 10 acres? 
. A boy walks around a lot 300 ft by 600 ft. What ts the dis- 
tance around it? 
. A company places an order for 2,250 boxes of apples, then 
decides to double this order. How many were ordered ? 
. Purchases were made as follows: 


2 loaves of bread @ 10¢ 
1 Ib. of butter. . .@ 55¢ 
2 dozen eggs... .@ 35¢ 
1 quart of milk. .@ 12¢ 


What was the total cost? 


10. A bill of goods was sold for $4.50 with a gain of $1.50. What 
was the cost? 


> How much 


NO CORE SIP CNam od 


VARIETY OF EXPRESSION 
Grades 7, 8, and 9 
Suggested time limits: 7th Grade—20 minutes. 


8th Grade—15 minutes. 
9th Grade—10 minutes. 


To THE PUPIL 
Rewrite the italicized words, expressing the same meaning. 


1. A grocer purchased a 100-Ib. sack of potatoes for $4.50, sell- 
ing them for 6¢ a pound. What was his total profit? 

2. A boy deposits $55.45 in the school savings bank. What will 
this money earn him at 444% ? 

3. A man buys goods for $5,000 and sells them for $6,000. 
The profit is what per cent of the cost? 


10. 
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. A merchant’s gross profit is $50,000 per year. What is his 


net profit when it costs him 15% to do business ? 


. What is the cubical contents of a box car 6 ft. wide, 32 ft. long 


and 10 ft. high? 


. Annual fire losses in the United States are about $550,000,- 


000. $30,000,000 of this loss is due to matches and smok- 
ing, which is what per cent of the total ? 


. If Babe Ruth goes to bat 85 times and hits safely 30 times, 


what is his batting average? 


. When a merchant sells goods for $50, his margin of profit is 


10 per cent. Find the cost. 


. An automobile was purchased for $1,200 and later sold for 


$1,000. This was a reduction of what per cent? 

If the population of a city in 1900 was 150,000, and 250,000 
in 1920, what per cent is the 1900 population of the 1920 
population ? 

MORE OR LESS TEST * 
(Suitable for 6th Grade) 


To THE PUPIL 


Cross off the word “‘more” or “less” which does not apply to 
the problem. 


1. 


ONAW 


Ne) 


If I lost money, the selling price is (more or less) than the 
cost ? 


. If I know the cost of % yds. the cost of 1 yd. will be (more 


or less) than % yds. ? 


. If I gain the selling price is (more or less) than the cost ? 
. If I know the cost of 1 yd., 2% yds. will cost (more or less) 


than 1 yd.? 


. Will the cost of % yd. be (more or less) than the cost of 1 yd. ? 
. If I change inches to feet, I will have (more or less) feet ? 
. If I change bushels to pecks, I will have (more or less) pecks ? 


If I know the total weight of five boys, will the average 
weight be (more or less) than the total? 


. If I know the length of one side of a square, will the dis- 


tance be (more or less) than the length of one? 


* Prepared by Miss Zoé Britton, Seattle Public Schools. 
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10. If I know the distance around the square, will one side be 
(more or less) than the distance around ? 


TEST ON THE THOUGHT OF PROBLEMS 
Grades 5 and 6 


Suggested time limits: 5th Grade—10 minutes. 
6th Grade— 8 minutes. 


To THE PUPIL 
Write Yes or No after each question. 


1. Sixty Easter eggs are divided equally among 7 children, I 
receiving what is left. Do I receive as many as they? 

2. Yesterday the hens laid 70 eggs. One neighbor buys 3 dozen. 
Do we have enough left to sell another neighbor 2 dozen? 

3. Last week John earned 75¢ selling papers. If he earns as 
much this week, will he have enough to purchase a ball 
COStING Dh Fu a acnee opie 

4. I can buy two oranges for 5¢ or 25¢ a dozen. Is it cheaper for 
me to buy them by the dozen? ............ 

5. A boy has $3.25 in the bank. If he earns $2.00 this week, 
will he have enough to buy a pair of shoes costing $5.50? 

6. A boy has $2.00. Can he buy a bat costing 65¢ and a ball 
costing $1.25. 

7. If the distance from Seattle to Portland is 207 miles and our 
car can be driven 20 miles on one gallon of gas, will 11 
gallons be enough to take us the entire distance? ........ 

8. A bicycle costs $20 and a horn for it $1.50. If I sell papers 
four weeks and earn $4 each week, will I have enough to 
buyiboth rein erate 


TEST ON THE THOUGHT OF PROBLEMS 
Grades 7, 8, and 9 


Suggested time limits: 7th Grade—12 minutes. 
8th Grade—10 minutes. 
9th Grade— 8 minutes. 


10. 
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To THE PUPIL 


Write Yes or No after each question. 


. John was four years old in 1910. Was he old enough to vote 


BLOAR? : eis asiouche’s 


. I can buy one kind of picture-molding for 10¢ a foot and 


put it up myself, or I can have it put up for 33¢ a yard. 
Can I save by putting it up myself? ............ 


. John has $10 and James three times as much. Together 


have they enough to buy a radio outfit costing $45? 


. The man I am working for owes me $15 and I have $7.25. 


Have I enough to purchase a bicycle costing $23? ........ 


. James earned $15 and still has one-half of it in the bank. 


Has he enough to purchase football shoes for $3.75, and 
a dootball for. 95.000 ic. 2 ies 2 


. A man’s debts amount to $2,000. If he sells a lot for $1,250 


and draws out his bank account of $600, can he settle his 
GebtsiPs 7 rkerede ees: 


. I can buy apples for 40¢ a dozen. Will it be cheaper for me 


to buy 4 box of150 for $4.50? ou ceceis 


. Two boys can carry a load of wood into the basement in 


three hours? Will it take three boys four hours to carry 
Neuhiees diese oaOe noe 


. A man can raise 150 bushels of wheat on eight acres of 


land. If he buys four acres more, will he have enough 
land to raise 250 bushels of wheat? ............ 

If I earn $2.25 every Saturday as a caddy, will I earn enough 
in five Saturdays to buy a second-hand bicycle costing 
PID OO Peer eet cet ee 


COMPLETION TEST 
Grades 5 and 6 


Suggested time limits: 5th Grade—10 minutes. 
6th Grade— 7 minutes. 


To THE PUPIL 


Each of these problems contains a missing fact necessary to 
solve it. Supply this fact. 
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1. A boy cut 4% feet from his kite-string. How much was left? 
2. John weighs 81} lbs. How much more does he weigh than 
Ruth, his sister? 

3. John earns $4.00 a week selling papers and saves $3.50. 
How many weeks will it take him to save enough to buy 
the bicycle? 

. $12.70 was taken in at our last ‘‘movie.” How many tickets 

were sold? 

A man drove his car 400 miles. How many miles did he get 

on each gallon of gas? 

. Mary’s father paid $1.80 for a piece of meat. How much 

did he pay a pound? 

. What will a 5%4-lb. roast of lamb cost? 

. A merchant sold a thirty-dozen case of eggs at 35¢ a dozen. 

What was his profit ? 

. James’s father drove from Seattle to Portland in 8% hours. 
What was the average speed per hour? 

10. If our school grounds are 275 feet by 425 feet, what will it 

cost to build an iron fence around it? 


1) SCOT SON Sur. ie 


COMPLETION TEST 
Grades 7, 8, and 9 


Suggested time limits: 7th Grade—7 minutes. 
8th Grade—6 minutes. 
9th Grade—5 minutes. 


To THE PUPIL 


Each of these problems contains missing facts necessary to 
solve them. Supply these facts. 

1. What will it cost to pave a street 60 feet wide and 2,000 
feet long? 

2. A man buys a suit of clothes for $36.00, shoes for $6.00 and 
one-half of the balance of his savings for a hat. What 
has he left? 

3. If curtains take 3% yards of cloth, how many curtains can 
be cut from a bolt of cloth? 

4. A man borrows $500 at 6 per cent. How much interest does 
he pay? 
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5. A merchant sells a suit of clothes for $48.00. What is his 
rate of profit ? 

6. What is the cubical contents of a bin 15 feet wide and 20 
feet long? 

7. An auctioneer receives 10 per cent for selling some furniture. 
What is the amount of his commission ? 

8. A boy bought some hens for $15.00 and sold them for $18.00. 
What is his profit on each hen? 

9. A man’s crop of oats amounted to 2,800 bushels. What was 
the average yield per acre? 

10. A boy earns 75¢ for mowing each lawn. How many lawns 
did he mow? 


TRUE AND FALSE TEST 
Grades 5 and 6 


Suggested time limits: 5th Grade—7 minutes. 
6th Grade—5 minutes. 


To THE PUPIL 


Write T or F after each statement to show that you think it 
is true or false. 


1. We must have the same denominators to multiply frac- 
LIONS. tee dee 
2. If we know the total amount a boy earns in 3 weeks, we 
can find the amount earned in one week by dividing. 
. The answer in multiplication is called the product. ........ 
. Adding the gain to the selling price gives the cost. ........ 
. Subtracting the same number from both the numerator and 
denominator does not change the value of the fraction. 


Vi & 


6. Multiplying the divisor and the dividend by the same num- 
beni changes theyquotient) ee yer. sas oe 
7. Multiplying a number by % gives us a smaller number. 


sere renee enone 
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9. To find the distance around a field we multiply the length 
by. the width eet cn eek os 
10. When we divide fractions we invert the dividend and mul- 


liply sea aecmince ee 


TRUE AND FALSE TEST 
Grades 7, 8, and 9 


Suggested time limits: 7th Grade—12 minutes. 
8th Grade—10 minutes. 
9th Grade— 8 minutes. 


To THE PUPIL 


Write T or F after each statement to show that you think it 
is true or false. 
1. It is necessary for a coal dealer to know the freight charges 
on a carload of coal, the delivery charges, and all other 
expenses before he can fix a reasonable selling price. 


2. The area of a rectangle is found by adding the length of 
the four ‘sides. 4. scutes 
3. The cost of fencing a field can be secured by multiplying 
the length by the width by the cost by the unit of measure. 
4, The cost of picture-molding can be found by multiplying the 
perimeter of the room in feet by the cost of the molding 
per toot) Fiche seve. e. 
. The per cent gained can be secured by dividing the gain by 
Le COSE ceria meron: 


eel elie) sere es se pe 


. A man working on a commission basis often works more in- 
dustriously than a man working on a salary basis. ...... 
. The per cent lost can be found by dividing the cost by the 
sélling priceinfin cs f2 Sant 

. The amount gained can be secured by dividing the cost by 

the. percent gained)... uN es 

10. The average yield of potatoes per acre can be found by 
dividing the number of acres by the amount received for 
the. entire-crop. ss aicccaeheee 
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PROBLEMS WITHOUT NUMBERS 
Grades 5 and 6 


Suggested time limits: 5th Grade—20 minutes. 
6th Grade—15 minutes. 


To THE PUPIL 
Indicate after each problem how you would work it. 


. If you know how much rent a man pays in one month, how 


will you find the amount paid in one year? ............ 


. If we know how much a man earns each day, how can we 


find the amount earned in four days, when the amount is 
different eachiday?- =. 3. -2-. 


. How do we find the distance around a square field when we 


know the length of one side? ............ 


. If we know the amount a boy earns in one hour and the 


number of hours he works, how can we find the total 
amountearmed!tie cae on ra 


wee ee eee ee ce 


. If we have the cost of an article and the loss, how can we 


mdi hesellingspriceray ne tn eee 


. If we know the distance a car is driven and the number of 


gallons used for the trip, how can we find the average 
distance petegallonir = ses toe 


. If we know the weight of each football player on a team, 


how can we find the average weight? ............ 


. If we know the amount of cloth needed for one apron and 


the number of yards in a large piece of cloth, how can we 
find the number of aprons which can be made? ........ 

If we know the cost of two articles, how can we find the cost 
of twelve articles at the same rate? ............ 


PROBLEMS WITHOUT NUMBERS 
Grades 7, 8, and 9 


Suggested time limits: 7th Grade—25 minutes. 
8th Grade—20 minutes. 
9th Grade—15 minutes. 
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To THE PUPIL 
Indicate after each problem how you would work it. 


1. With the distance between two cities known, and time re- 
quired to drive this distance, how can we find the aver- 
age speed per hour? ............ 

2. How can we find the cost of laying a cement sidewalk in 
front of the school when we know the dimensions of the 
walk and the cost per square foot? ............ 

. With the length of one side of a square field given, how 
can we find the area of the field? ............ 

4, With the length and width of a field given in rods, how can 
we find the number of acres init? ............ 

5. How can we find what per cent the window area is of the 
HOOMALCAT I oa eee ee 

6. With the length, width, and height of a bin and the space 
occupied by a ton of coal, how can we find the amount 
of coal.the bin will hold? .........8<« 

7. With the dimensions of a classroom known and the number 
of pupils in it, how can we find the number of cubic feet 
of air for each pupil, including the teacher? ............ 

8. With the selling price of property and the rate of commis- 
sion paid the agent known, how can we find the net amount 
received by the. OWNerey <nmd- ss erie 

9. With the cost and per cent gained given, how can we find 
the, selling price? pi..s§. vocisy tia 

10. With the cost and selling price given, how can we find the 

Pen CenteGain Camere peyote 
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ESTIMATING RESULTS 
5th and 6th Grades 
Suggested time limits: 5th Grade—16 minutes. 
6th Grade—14 minutes. 
To THE PUPIL 


Write an estimated result for each problem. 


1. A man walks 10% miles in 3 hours. What is the average 
distance per hour? (3 to 3% miles per hour.) 
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. What is the cost of 400 feet of fence at 10¢ per foot? ($35 to 
$45.) 

. A school has an enrolment of 1,008 pupils. If 98 are absent, 
how many are present? (900 to 920.) 

. What is the cost of 30 boxes of apples at $1.30 a box? ($36 
to $41.) 

. If a piece of cardboard is 6% inches long, how much must 
be cut off to trim it down to 5% inches? (44-inch to 1 inch.) 

. How many feet of fence is required for a lot 50% feet wide 
and 100 feet long? (300 to 310.) 

. Apples costing at the rate of 3 for 10¢ are sold for 5¢ each. 
What is gained on each apple? (1¢ to 2¢.) 

. If a dress takes 3% yards of cloth, how many whole dresses 
can be made from a bolt containing 24 yards? (6 or 7 
dresses.) 

9. A piece of furniture was purchased for $5.75 and sold for 
$7.25. What is the gain on ten such pieces? ($12 to $16.) 

10. What will 5% dozen pencils cost at 2 cents for each pencil ? 

($1.25 to $1.40.) 
Note.—In using this exercise pupils are marked correct if 
their estimates are within the limits of the suggested estimates 
indicated above. 
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ESTIMATING RESULTS 
Grades 7, 8, and 9 


Suggested time limits: 7th Grade— 
8th Grade— 
9th Grade— 


To THE PUPIL 


Indicate an estimated result for each of these problems. 

1. If it requires 3% yards of material to make a dress, how 
many whole dresses can be made from a bolt containing 
20 yards? (Limit of correct estimate 5 or 6 dresses.) 

2. A bunch of bananas containing 125 bananas is purchased for 
$3.00. This is how much per dozen? (Limit of correct 
estimate 28¢ to 33¢.) 

3. If your step is 24 inches, how many steps will you take in 
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going a mile (5,280 feet) ? (Limit of correct estimate 2,600 
to 2,700.) ) 

4. If eggs are selling for 35¢ a dozen, what will be the cost of 
a basket containing 75 eggs? (Limit of correct estimate 
$2.10 to $2.25.) 

5. An automobile is driven 550 miles in 20 hours. What is the 
rate per hour? (Limit of correct estimate 25 to 29 miles 
per hour.) 

6. If 40 acres of corn yields 1,685 bushels, what is the average 
yield per acre? (Limit of correct estimate 40 to 42 
bushels.) 

7. What is 37% per cent of $960? (Limit of correct estimate 
$300 to $400.) 

8. Pittsburgh had a population of 540,000 in 1910, and in- 
creased 10 per cent in ten years. What was the popula- 
tion in 1920? (Limit of correct estimate 590,000 to 
600,000.) 

9. What is 205 per cent of $800? (Limit of correct estimate 
$1,600 to $1,640.) 

10. In 1910 the population of Seattle was about 40,000, and in 
1920 300,000. What was the approximate per cent of in- 
crease? (Limit of correct estimate 350 to 400 per cent.) 


TEST IN PROCESSES 


Grades 5 and 6 


Suggested time limits: 5th Grade—12 minutes. 
6th Grade— 6 minutes. 


To THE PUPIL 


In section I you will find some uncompleted statements, 
and in section II you will find some processes which will com- 
plete these statements. Place in the blanks the number of the 
process which correctly completes the statements in section I. 


I 


1. John wants a bicycle costing $45 and has saved $35. We 
can find how much more he will need by ............. 

2. Frank’s father drove his car 545 miles in 21 hours. We can 
find the average rate each hour by ............. 


= WwW 
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. Ruth’s father bought property for $5,400 and sold it for 


$6,200. We can find his gain by ............. 


. Mary’s mother uses 2% lbs. of butter in a week. We can 


find the average amount used a day by ............. 


. Aman sold some land for $10,540 and gained $700. We can 


findathescost by) a. g-1eeans 


. There are 52 weeks in the year and James earns $4.00 a 


week with his paper route. We can find how much he 
CarNS Mas VEAL Dyan crate sere 


. A man earned $1234 a day. We can find how much this is 


ANGNOUL Dar tee tac teste a 


. A boy earns $4.25 a week and receives $51.00 in all. We 


can find how many weeks he works by ............. 


. A girl earns $4.00 the first week; $2.25 the second; $3.25 the 


third, and $2.75 the fourth. We can find the average 
amount earned each week by ............. 


. Eight boys working together take in $5.50, but have $2.25 


expense. We can find out what each boy makes by 


Il 


. Dividing and multiplying. 
. Adding and multiplying. 

. Multiplying. 

. Adding and dividing. 

. Subtracting. 

. Dividing. 

. Subtracting and dividing. 


Note.—Pupils indicating knowledge of the correct processes 


to 


be used should be marked right even though the key may 


not always fit in absolutely. For instance, the order of the 
processes in section II may be reversed. 


TEST IN INDICATING PROCESSES 
Grades 7, 8, and 9 


Suggested time limits: 7th Grade—15 minutes. 
8th Grade—12 minutes. 
9th Grade—10 minutes. 
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To THE PUPIL 


In Section I you will find some uncompleted statements, 
and in section II you will find some processes which will 
complete these statements. Place in the blanks the number of 
the process which correctly completes the statements in sec- 
tion I. 

I 


1. A man sold his property for $12,000, paying a real estate 
firm 2) per cent for making the sale. We can find the net 
amount received by the owner by ............. 

2. A merchant buying an article for 6¢ sells it for 10¢. We can 
find the per cent gained by .-......-;.-. 

3. A play court 30 ft. by 60 ft. is paved at a cost of $600. 
We can find the cost of paving a square foot by ........... 

4. A man drives his car 115 miles on 7 gallons of gas. We can 

find how far he can go on 16 gallons by ............. 

. A man borrows $800 for 2 years at 6 per cent. We can find 

what he owes at the end of this time by ............. 

. A man made \ of his trip in 34 hours. We can find how 

long it will take him to complete his trip by ............. 

. We can find how long it will take for the entire trip by 


vi 


. A boy buys a bicycle for $54 and sells it for $50. We can 
find what per cent he has lost by ............. 

. In a certain city the rainy days average about one per 
month during the summer time. We can find what the 
chances of clear weather are for July 4th by ............. 

10. Hats costing a merchant $48 per dozen are sold to gain 34 

per cent. We can find the selling price of each hat by 


oem eee ee ew eee 


Neri ioe Pi xo 


II 
. Multiplying, adding, and dividing. 
. Dividing. 
. Multiplying and dividing. 
. Subtracting and dividing. 
. Dividing and multiplying. 
. Multiplying and adding. 
. Dividing and adding. 
. Multiplying and subtracting. 
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Note.—Pupils indicating knowledge of the correct processes 
to be used should be marked right even though key may not 
always fit in absolutely. For instance, the order of the processes 
in section II may be reversed. 


YES OR NO TEST ON ANSWERS 
Grades 5 and 6 


Suggested time limits: 5th Grade—12 minutes. 
6th Grade— 8 minutes. 


To THE PUPIL 


Write yes after the problems having an answer which is about 
right, and vo after those having answers which seem to be very 
incorrect. 

1. James receives 35¢ an hour for mowing lawns. How much 
can he earn in 4 hours? Answer: $1.40. ............. 

2. If stockings cost $1 a pair, what will 6 pairs cost? Answer: 
See eee: 

3. I used 4% yds. of gingham for my dress at $1.00 a yd. What 
did the goods cost me? Answer—$46.66%. ............ 

4. What will Miss Byron pay for 100 blotters at 124¢ each? 
NSW ee Os gerne ete 

5. A boy pays $22.50 for a bicycle and has $4.25 left. How 
much did he have at first? Answer—$18.25. .......... 

6. A woman had a piece of ribbon 6 yds long. She cut off a 
piece 3% yds long. How long a piece was left? Answer— 


LEMOS AN A eas ees 
7. What will you pay for 5% Ibs. of candy at 60¢ a lb.? Answer— 
LAW 1s Oe, Wee Acie eee 


8. Rob’s father paid $12.50 for 10 bushels of wheat. How much 
was that a bushel? Answer—$1.40. ............ 
9. A field is 6% rods long and 5% rods wide. How far is it around 
itr ANS wero) TOdSawar ati ann. - 
10. How many badges each % inches long can I make from a 
piece of ribbon 30 inches long? Answer—20. .......... 
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YES AND NO TEST ON ANSWERS 
Grades 7, 8, and 9 


Suggested time limits: 7th Grade—15 minutes. 
8th Grade—12 minutes. 
9th Grade—10 minutes. 


To THE PUPILS 


Write yes after the problems having an answer which is about 
right, and vo after those having answers which seem to be very 
incorrect. 


1. Find the cost of a concrete walk 4 ft. wide and 120 ft. long 
at 20¢ per square foot? Answer—$960. ............ 

2. A merchant sold a suit for $48 which cost $36. What was 
his gain per cent? Answer—25 per cent. ............ 

3. At what price must a floor lamp be sold to gain 25 per cent 
if it cost $48? Answer—$60. ............ 

4. Merchandise costing $36 was sold at a loss of 10 per cent. 
What was the selling price? Answer—$32.40. .......... 

5. What will the picture-molding cost for a room 24 ft. by 30 
ft.? The cost of one foot is 8¢. Answer—$12.00 ........ 

6. A city increases in population from 12,000 to 15,000. What 
is the percentage of increase? Answer—25 per cent. 

7. A car is driven 200 miles on 12 gallons of gas. When the 
tank is filled with 16 gallons, it can be driven how far? 
ANswer-—325 Mulesi ink ae enaeie els 

8. What is the interest on $800 at 6 per cent for 3 years? An- 
swer—$14.40. ............ 

9. A fruit grower found that only 18 bushels of apples out of 
every 24 bushels could be marketed. How many could 
be sold when 480 bushels were picked? Answer—360. 

10. If an auto is driven 200 miles in 8 hours, how long at this 
rate will it take to drive 500 miles? Answer—25 hours. 
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ENUMERATION TEST 
Grades 5 and 6 


Suggested time limits: 6th Grade—20 minutes. 
6th Grade—10 minutes. 


To THE PUPIL 


Fill in the blanks to show you know how to solve such prob- 
lems. 
1. What two things do you need to tell what you have gained 
in weightisincesseptember? ewe sceusc oe le. boon once ee 
2. What two things must we know to find the distance around 
ASTOOWMLN Ge ie an dee neg rd ec eee ae ee 
3. Name two things we must know to find what you gained 
sellinsxyourbiGyclere huss ae ews (aac s ne ces 
4. If a sum of money was divided among some boys, what two 
things must you know to find each one’s share? ........ 
5. Several boys bought a canoe together. What two things 
must you know to find each boy’s share? ............ 
6. What two things do I need to know to figure how much 
money I have left after shopping down-town? ........ 
7. What two things must we know to figure total amount your 
mother palduor Suave sy ame wd ae en relate 
8. What one thing must you know to find the distance around 
ausquiare tel dics pane het Cmte cutis talte. 
9. If you cut a piece from a board, what two things must you 
NOWELOMMCNtS LENO LIMO Wir Menaeasig etal ciss| clelczeba sue cles 
10. What three things must we know to figure the cost of a 
PENCE CATOUNG aphiel dina aren tere tara cee Nese creo hcl clare tts 


ENUMERATION TEST 


Grades 7, 8, and 9 
Suggested time limits: 7th Grade—20 minutes. 
8th Grade—15 minutes. 
9th Grade—10 minutes. 
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1. 
oe 


Au &WNr 


Name three things we must know to find how much interest 
@ Man MUStspay. | een = oes sn Mle eterna nid ier lwiei ee batere 
Name two things we must know to find a merchant’s rate 
of profitionraxbill of goodss ascni.ceit esc emia 


. Name three things we must know to find the number of 


CUbDicHicctsOrlaln-in Chis (OOM wre ee Eee ee ee 


. Name two things we must know to find the average weight 


Ofithetboysuinrthis roomy eens. nie Aes au ee ee 


. What three things must we know to find the cost of the pic- 


Cure-molding for this TOOMa semper sit teas ane ees 


. Name two things we must know to find how much a real 


estate agent receives for selling a house. ............ 


. What two things must we know to find the average yield of 


WHEAL PETeACle ty) gu sewer etter Mace-io tie eine G 


. What two things must we know to find out how many 


cattle Mcanmpeutakeneintoma Cattle-cate) sary ace erie 


Cy 


. Name three things we must know to find the cost of paving 


10. 


in front of yOursnOuSse.w iy eee eeu er ee one eee 
Name three things we must know to find a merchant’s rate 
Ol PIOUL ON a DEOL fOGUSt. 4, on cee fei ee eae 


VOCABULARY TEST 


Grades 7, 8, and 9 


Suggested time limits: 7th Grade—35 minutes. 
8th Grade—30 minutes. 
9th Grade—25 minutes. 


To THE PUPIL 


Explain in as few words as possible 
Sum. 


. Divisor. 


Gain. 


. Dividend. 
. Difference. 
. Loss, 
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. Multiplier. 

. Times. 

. Multiplicand. 
Totals 

. Mixed number. 

. Denominator. 

. Numerator. 

. Remainder 

. Product. 

. Quotient. 

. Subtrahend. 

. Improper fraction. 
. Minuend. 

. Invert. 

. Area. 

. Minus. 

. Circumference. 

. Diameter. 

. Rectangle. 

. Triangle. 

. Volume. 

. Graph. 

. Approximate result. 
. Decimal fraction. 
. Interest. 

. Average. 


SILENT READING IN GEOGRAPHY 
Grades 5 and 6 
THE SEATTLE HARBOR 
To THE PUPIL 


177 


First read the following paragraphs, keeping in mind the com- 
merce of Seattle, then follow the instructions: 


The railway facilities of Seattle are equal to those afforded by 


steamships. The Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul connect it with the East, and 
a branch of the Canadian Pacific Railway connects it with 
Canada. 
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The harbor of Seattle is filled with shipping from all parts of 
the world. As we walk along the wharves we see men unload- 
ing raw silk and tea from Yokohama and Shanghai, jute from 
Calcutta, hides and furs from Siberia, hemp from Manila, and 
rubber from Singapore and Ceylon. Among the principal ex- 
ports is fish, for Seattle is the chief fish market of the Pacific 
Coast fleet. Its vessels go far and wide over the ocean, and many 
bring in cargoes of fish from southern Alaska. More than twenty- 
seven thousand tons.of salmon, cod, and herring are shipped away 
in one year, as well as a large amount of halibut. The canned 
salmon annually exported is enough to give five cans to every 
family in the United States and have some to spare. It goes to 
all parts of the world. 

The lumber exports of Seattle annually amount to tens of 
millions of feet. They go to South America, Australia, Asia, and 
Europe, and to the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. More than 
eighty thousand carloads are shipped from here over the rail- 
roads to the east. Join these cars together, giving fifty feet to 
each car, and they would make a solid lumber train as long as 
from Louisville to New Orleans. Among the chief lumber ship- 
ments are red-cedar shingles. About two thirds of all the wood 
shingles of the United States come from here.* 


1. Name the main lines of railways connecting Seattle with the 
East. 


2. Name four kinds of fish exported from Seattle. 


3. Name six places to which lumber is sent. 


SILENT READING IN GEOGRAPHY 
Grades 5 and 6 
THE AFRICAN GRASSLANDS 
To THE PUPIL 


Read the following selection, keeping in mind the food and 
clothing of the people, then answer the questions at the end. 


* Carpenter, Frank G. New Geographical Reader, North America, 
page 391. American Book Company. 
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There is plenty of good food in the Sudan. A man can have 
beef and mutton, if he wishes, though he does not often kill his 
cattle for food. Then the fields give rice, corn, wheat for flour, 
and fruit. Rice is eaten boiled, or in cakes, or in many other 
ways. Porridge, made from corn, is a favorite dish. When a 
meal is to be eaten, every one sits on the floor, with the porridge- 
pot in the middle. The first person helps himself with a spoon, 
then passes the spoon to the next one, and so on until the pot 
is empty. 

Very little clothing is worn because it is so hot. Most of it is 
home-made and of cotton. When the cotton plant is ripe, it is 
brought to the huts in bundles, and women pick out the seeds 
from the white, fluffy part. The cotton is then woven on hand 
looms into long, narrow strips, which are made into such cloth- 
ing as is worn or else sent away to be sold elsewhere.* 


1. Name six kinds of food eaten in Sudan. 
2. Why do they have so few dishes to wash? 


3. Name four things done with the cotton in making clothing. 


SILENT READING IN GEOGRAPHY 
Grades 7, 8, and 9 
To THE PUPIL 


On the map write the name of every region and state men- 
tioned in the following article. Indicate also for what each re- 
gion or state is noted. 

The New England group of states is noted for the large num- 
ber of factories. These factories were first located in this section 
because of the rivers, which are short and rapid, providing im- 
mense water power. Massachusetts manufactures much paper, 
shoes, and clothing which most of us use. Connecticut assists us 
by providing us with watches and alarm clocks. The states of 
Kentucky, Virginia, North and South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Maryland produce enormous quantities of tobacco. The states 


* Fairgrieve, James, and Young, Ernest. Human Geography by Grades. 
Book III, pages 176-177. D. Appleton & Company, 1925. 
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further south and west raise most of the cotton used in the world. 
We use this cotton in many ways, thread being one of the most 
common. 

The central states produce nearly three times as much corn 
as all the rest of the world. This corn is used chiefly to fatten the 
stock, which is used in the big meat industry. These packing- 
houses are located in the large cities of this section. The timber 
of the United States is found mainly on the west slope of the 
Rocky Mountains, in the north central section, in Maine, and 
in some of the Southern states. 


SEATTLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Saveee es HOG 


GEOGRAPHY VOCABULARY TEST 
Grades 5 and 6 


To THE PUPIL 


Explain the meaning of the following words and terms in as 
few words as possible. 
1. Inland seas. 
2. Inlet of a lake. 
3. Jungle. 
4. Isthmus. 
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5. Limited monarchy. 
6. Hemisphere. 
7. Canyon. 
8. Gorge. 

9. Geyser. 

10. Famine. 

11. Dairying. 

12. Irrigate. 

13. Caravan. 

14, Prairie. 

15. Delta. 

16. Bay. 

17. Agriculture. 


GEOGRAPHY VOCABULARY TEST 
Grades 7, 8, and 9 


To THE PUPIL 


Explain the meaning of the following words and terms in as 
few words as possible. 
1. Dry farming. 
2. Caste. 
3. Harbor. 
4. River system. 
5. Aerial transportation. 
6. Potash. 
7. Prime meridian. 
8. Rotation of crops. 
9. Raw materials. 
10. Beet sugar. 
11. Tourist. 
12. Irrigation. 
13. Mineral deposit. 
14. Civic centre. 
15. Railway terminal. 
16. Arid. 
17. Hydro-electric plant. 
18. Refrigerator-car. 
19. Alfalfa. 
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20. Hydraulic mining. 
21. Spawning. 

22. Weather map. 

23. Silo. 

24. Flood plain. 

25. Truck-farming. 


SILENT READING IN SCIENCE 
Grades 5 and 6 
HOW BURBANK MADE BETTER PLUMS 


To THE PUPIL 

Read the following paragraphs, keeping in mind how Burbank 
tried to make better plums. Then answer the questions at the 
end. 

In the early days of this country, Indians gathered plums from 
the wild plum trees. Years later white men brought better plum 
trees from across the ocean. Some of these trees bore very good 
fruit, but Luther Burbank thought of a way to grow still better 
plums than these. 

Burbank’s first step toward making better plums was to 
search among plum orchards until he found the best plums grow- 
ing at that time. He picked these plums and saved their seeds, 
or pits, as they are called. Then he planted several thousand 
of these pits so that he might have many plants. From all the 
plants which came up he carefully selected only the straightest 
and strongest. The others he threw away. 

As soon as the selected plants were large enough, Mr. Bur- 
bank grafted them on older plum trees. These old trees then 
had some of their own branches and some of the new branches 
which Mr. Burbank had given them. Of course, when leaves 
came, there were several different kinds of leaves on a single 
tree.* 


1. What was the first thing Burbank did to make better plums? 


2. From the plants that came up which ones did he select? 


* Coleman, Bessie B., Uhl, Willis L., and Hosic, James F. The Path- 
way to Reading, Book IV, pages 210-211. Silver, Burdett & Company, 
1926. 
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SILENT READING IN SCIENCE 
Grades 5 and 6 


THE BABY VOLCANO 


To THE PUPIL 


Read the following selecticns, thinking about the beginning of 
volcanoes, then answer the questions. 

Once upon a time—and a long, long time ago it was, many 
thousand of years before the serpent tempted Eve in the Garden 
of Eden—a baby volcano was born on the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean. Smoke had long been struggling up from the intense 
heat far under the surface, and had found vent here and there 
through cracks in the rock and the softer earth. There had been 
an uplifting of the surface nearly to the present elevation of the 
Cascade Mountains, and hot gases had expanded and pressed 
upward, until at last a hole was torn in the earth’s skin; and 
through this hole the struggling gases and the molten rock called 
lava burst forth. 

That is how the baby volcano was born.* 


1. In what part of the country was this volcano? 


2. What two things happened before a hole was torn in the 
earth ? 


3. What two things are in the lava? 


SILENT READING IN SCIENCE 
Grades 7, 8, and 9 


THE GREAT ICE AGE 


To THE PUPIL 
Read the following selection, thinking of the effect the great 
Ice Age had upon plant and animal life, and then answer the 
questions after the article. 


* Yard, Robert Sterling. The Top of the Continent, page 140. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1917. 
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As the glaciers spread downward from the Far North in the 
Ice Age, they brought all their home things with them—climate, 
plants, insects, animals. Plant and animal life was driven step 
by step before the advancing ice. Then, as the ice melted, 
flowers, butterflies, and all followed their natural climate back. 
But those that lingered too long in the meadows around the 
mountain tops could not cross the hot summer plains that now 
lay between them and the retiring ice-sheet; for plants and 
animals that are used to cold can’t stand the heat any more than 
those from the tropics can stand the cold. So only the flowers 
and butterflies remained in the temperate zone that found their 
natural climate among the mountain peaks and stayed there.* 


1. What was moved by the movement of the glaciers? 


2. What caused some insects and plants to remain permanently ? 


SILENT READING IN SCIENCE 
Grades 7, 8, and 9 


USING CONCRETE 


To THE PUPIL 


In the following paragraph think, as you read, of the advan- 
tages and uses of concrete. Then follow directions. 


A concrete house has several advantages. In the first place, 
it will not burn. Neither will granite, but granite will fall to 
pieces in a hot fire. Granite is made of quartz, mica, and feld- 
spar, as has been said before. These three do not expand alike 
in heat; and therefore great flakes of the stone split off, so that 
it really seems to melt away. A well-made concrete is not affected 
by fire. It will not burn, and it will not carry heat to make other 
things burn. For a concrete house no paint is needed and less 
fuel will be required to keep it warm. If the floors are made 
with even a very little slant, “housecleaning” consists of remov- 
ing the furniture and turning on the hose. Water-tank, sink, 
washtubs, and bathtubs can be cast in concrete and given a 


* Hawksworth, Hallam. The Strange Adventures of a Pebble, page 48. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1921. 
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smooth finish. Wooden floors can be laid over the concrete, or 
a border of wood can be put around each room for tacking down 
carpets or rugs. A concrete house may be as ornamental as the 
owner chooses, for columns and cornices and mouldings can 
easily be made of concrete; and if they are cast in sand, as iron 
is, they will have a finish like sandstone.* 


1. Name four advantages of using concrete in building. 


2. Name four other uses of concrete. 


SILENT READING IN HISTORY 
Grades 5 and 6 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


To THE PUPIL 


Read the following, keeping in mind the valuable information 
which Washington had, and then answer the questions. 

The young aide had frequent disputes with his general. He, 
on his part, felt just as certain of his ground. He knew the coun- 
try about the forks of the Ohio, having tramped it repeatedly. 
He knew the dense forests, the misleading winding trails, the 
steep hills, the streams, and most of all, the ways in which the 
Indians and the French frontiersmen fought. He kept his tem- 
per, however, in the disputes, and did his best to help. 


1. What four things did Washington know about the country 
around the Ohio? 


2. What did he know about the Indians and the French fron- 
tiersmen ? 


3. What two things did he do? 


* Tappan, Eva March. Diggers in the Earth, pages 25-26. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1916. 

t Gerwig, Geo. Wm. Washington, the Young Leader. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1923. Pages 88-80. 
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SILENT READING IN HISTORY 
Grades 7, 8, and 9 


FRONTIER LIFE 


To THE PUPIL 


Read the following selection, keeping in mind the hardships 
which we do not have to-day, and then answer the questions. 


The frontiersman was very poor. He worked hard and lived 
roughly, and he and his family had little beyond coarse food, 
coarse clothing, and a rude shelter. In the severe winters they 
suffered from both cold and hunger. In the summers there was 
sickness everywhere, fevers of various kinds scourging all the new 
settlements. The difficulty of communication was so great that 
it took three months for the emigrants to travel from Connecti- 
cut to the Western Reserve near Cleveland, and a journey from 
a clearing, over the forest roads, to a little town not fifty miles 
off, was an affair of moment to be undertaken but once a year. 
Yet to the frontiersmen themselves the life was far from unat- 
tractive. It gratified their intense love of independence; the 
lack of refinement did not grate on their rough, bold natures; 
and they prized the entire equality of a life where there were no 
social distinctions, and few social restraints.* 


1. What were three disadvantages in the lives of these frontiers- 
men ? 


2. How often did these people visit the nearest town? 


3. What three advantages did they find in such a life? 


SILENT READING IN HISTORY 
Grades 7, 8, and 9 
SEATTLE AND PUGET SOUND 
To THE PUPIL 


Read the following paragraphs, keeping in mind Seattle’s 
growth and importance, then follow the instructions. 


* Bridges. The Roosevelt Book. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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The biggest city of this area—Seattle—is on Puget Sound. 
In 1850 there was only one inhabitant, but when, in 1884, the 
railway builders brought their steel road across the mountains 
to the magnificent deep waterway of the West, a rapid growth 
began. At first the trade was in lumber and fish. In 1896 gold 
was discovered in Alaska, and, as in the case of San Francisco, 
people rushed to the most convenient point from which to go 
to the gold fields. This point was Seattle, and many settlers 
were added to the population at that time. 

Since then a big trade with the Far East has grown up, and 
Seattle now has imports of tea, raw silk, and other Eastern 
products. The port is on the shortest trade route between our 
eastern states, Alaska, China, and Japan.* 


1. What articles were first used for trading purposes in Seattle? 
2. What causes a rapid growth as with San Francisco ? 


3. Seattle is the nearest commercial port to what three places? 


SILENT READING IN HISTORY 
Grades 7, 8, and 9 


TWO PATRIOTS 


To THE PUPIL 


Read the following selection, keeping in mind how each patriot 
served his country, then answer the questions. 


Both young men were earnest patriots, but they served their 
country in different ways. Patrick Henry was the silver-tongued 
orator, while Jefferson, who was a poor speaker, wrote with such 
grace and strength that he has rightly been called, “‘The Pen of 
the Revolution.” 

Before he was a statesman he came into notice in other ways. 
He proposed our system of decimal currency, which replaced 
the clumsy one of pounds, shillings, and pence used in colonial 


* Fairgrieve, James, and Young, Ernest. Human Geography by Grades. 
Book IV, pages 431-432. D. Appleton & Co., 1925. 
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days; and he invented an improved plough, which, by sinking 
deeper into the soil, vastly increased its productive power. It 
came into general use not only in our country but in the whole 
world. Still more important was his introduction into the United 
States of Italian rice seed, from which, as a beginning, some of 
the finest rice in the world is now produced in our own Southern 
states.* 


1. In what way did Patrick Henry show his greatness ? 
2. In what way was Jefferson unskilful ? 

3. In what way was he very capable? 

4, What three things did he do? 


SILENT READING IN HISTORY 
Grades 7, 8, and 9 


THE INDIANS OF PUGET SOUND 


To THE PUPIL 


Read the following paragraph, thinking about the good things 
regarding the Indians, then answer the questions. 

We had made the Indians a present first, it is true; but we 
did not expect any return, except perhaps good-will. From that 
time on during the trip—I may say, for all time since—I found 
the Indians of Puget Sound always ready to reciprocate acts 
of kindness. They hold in high esteem a favor granted, if it is 
not accompanied by acts showing it to be designed simply to 
gain an advantage.f 


1. What did they expect from the Indians? 
2. What two things did they find out about the Indians? 


oe Gordy, Wilbur Fisk. Leaders in Making America. Charles Scribner’s 
nS, 1923. 

t Meeker, Ezra; Driggs, Howard R. Ox-Team Days on the Oregon Trail. 
World Book Company, 1922. 
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HISTORY VOCABULARY TEST * 
Fifth Grade 


To THE PUPIL 


Explain in as few words as possible the meaning of the follow- 
ing words and terms: 


— 
SOMNAUPWNE 


. Explorer. 
. Legislature. 
. Cotton-gin. 


Ambassador. 
Scout. 
Musket. 


. Rebels. 

. Congress. 

. Annex. 

. Frontier. 

. Republic. 

. Wigwam. 

. Naval Academy. 
. Plague. 

. Expedition. 
. Pioneer. 

. Neutral. 

. Allies. 

. Traitor. 

. Fleet. 


HISTORY VOCABULARY TEST 
Sixth Grade 


To THE PUPIL 


Explain in as few words as possible the meaning of the fol- 
lowing words and terms: 

1. Christian Era. 

2. Triumph. 

3. Defeat. 


*Arranged by Miss Maud Hilton, Seattle Public Schools. 
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4. Century. 

5. Siege. 

6. Frontier. 

7. Province. 

8. Monastery. 

9. Invaders. 

10. Generation. 

11. Campaign. 

12. Translation. 

13. Elected to succeed. 
14. Feudal system. 
15. Vassals. 

16. Village moat. 

17. Plunder. 

18. Drawbridge. 

19. Missiles. 

20. Maritime nation. 


HISTORY VOCABULARY TEST 
Grades 7, 8, and 9 
To THE PUPIL 


Explain the meaning of the following words in as few words 
as possible. Your explanations should relate to History. 


. Fortifications. 
. Conscription. 
Annul. 
Illegal. 
Tyrannical. 

. Primitive. 

. Empower. 

. Submission. 
. Migration. 

. Retaliation. 
11. Grievances. 
12. Aggressive. 
13. Decree. 

14. Confiscate. 
15. Vigilance. 


— 
SOOMNAULWNeE 
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16. Dissolution. 
17. Precedent. 
18. Abolitionist. 
19. Sentiment. 
20. Unheralded. 
21. Nationalism. 


HISTORY VOCABULARY TEST 
Grades 7, 8, and 9 


To THE PupPiIL 


Explain the meaning of the following terms in as few words 
as possible. Your explanations should relate to History. 

1. Conquered territory. 
2. Merchant Marine. 

3. Agricultural pursuits. 
4. Traditional story. 

5. National policy. 

6. Motive power. 
7. Unrivalled curiosity. 
8. Natural boundary. 
9. States rights. 
10. National sovereignty. 
11. Free-soiler. 
12. Pro-slavery legislature. 
13. Secession area. 


SILENT READING IN CIVICS 
Grades 7, 8, and 9 
HOW MEN BECOME SPECIALISTS 


To THE PUPIL 


Read carefully the following selection, keeping in mind the 
changes in the manner of making necessary articles, then answer 
the questions after the description.* 


* Morgan, DeWitt S. Living and Working Together. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1923. 
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Labor-power has resulted from the elimination of the “‘half- 
mechanic and the half-farmer” by having each man do one kind 
of work and one kind only. Instead of a world of “‘jack-of-all- 
trades,” it is now a world of specialists. One man is all farmer; 
another all lawyer; another all mechanic, etc. In the manufac- 
turing establishments described previously, one man is a special- 
ist in production, another in selling, another in running an office. 
Others are experts in other ways. One is an expert on a lathe in 
a machine-shop, another in making “cores” in the foundry. 
This condition in industry is known as “specialization.’”’ Under 
the régime of home manufacture one man did the entire work 
on a pair of shoes, a wagon, or a piece of furniture. To-day any 
one of these articles is the product not of one man, but of many 
men working together. As a common example, no longer does 
one man do all the work in the process of half-soling a shoe in a 
modern repair-shop. One man takes off the old sole; another 
cuts out the leather for a new sole; another stitches it on, and a 
fourth “finishes.” 


1. What three articles were formerly made by one man under 
the “home manufacturing plan’’? 


2. In what three ways are men specialists in a modern manu- 
facturing plant? 


3. Name four types of specialization in a modern shoe repair- 
shop. 


SILENT READING IN CIVICS 
Grades 7, 8, and 9 


THE CLEARING-HOUSE 


To THE PUPIL 


Read the following paragraph, keeping in mind the use and 
advantages of a clearing-house, then answer the questions fol- 
lowing.* 


* Hayward, William R. Money, What It Is and How to Use It. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1920. 
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A merchant may receive a great many checks in the course 
of one day, drawn on many different banks and trust companies. 
He deposits them all in his own bank, and his own bank agrees 
to collect the money from all the banks on which the checks are 
drawn. In former days, every bank was obliged to send messen- 
gers to nearly every other bank in the same city every morning. 
These messengers took with them all the checks on the other 
banks in the same city which had been deposited the day before 
in their own banks. They delivered these checks to the other 
banks, and brought back cash in exchange for them. This 
method of collecting the money took up a great deal of time. 
There was also a considerable risk involved. Messengers were 
sometimes robbed of the money, and they were always obliged 
to carry loaded pistols to defend themselves in case they were 
attacked. To avoid this risk and loss of time, an arrangement 
was made by which the business could be transacted every day 
in one place by associations of banks of the same city. These as- 
sociations are called clearing-houses. 


1. What does the merchant do with the checks he receives? 
2. What does the modern bank do with these checks ? 


3. What are two advantages of the clearing-house? 


SILENT READING IN CIVICS 
Grades 7, 8, and 9 


ORGANIZATION TEST 
To THE PUPIL 


1. In one to four words give the following article an appropriate 
title. 


2. The most important point in paragraph 1 is: 


3. Two subpoints in paragraph 1 are: 
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4. The most important point in paragraph 2 is: 
5. Five subpoints in paragraph 2 are: 


Americanism demands that we insist that every immigrant 
who comes here shall become an American citizen and nothing 
else. If he shows that he still remains at heart more loyal to 
another land, let him be promptly returned to that land; if, on 
the other hand, he shows that he is in good faith and whole-heart- 
edly an American, let him be treated as on a full equality with 
the native-born. This means that foreign-born and native-born 
alike should be trained to absolute loyalty to the flag, and trained 
so as to be able effectively to defend the flag. 

The larger Americanism demands that we refuse to be sepa- 
rated from one another along lines of class or creed or section 
or national origin; that we judge each American on his merits 
as a man; that we work for the well-being of our bodily selves, 
but also for the well-being of our spiritual selves; that we con- 
sider safety, but that we put honor and duty ahead of safety. 
Only thus shall we stand erect before the world, high of heart, 
the masters of our own souls, fit to be the fathers of a race of 
freemen who shall make and shall keep this land all that it 
seemed to the prophetic vision of the mighty men who founded 
it and the mighty men who saved it.* 


DISCRIMINATION TEST 


The following test is illustrative of silent-reading exercises in 
which keen judgment is required, and in which the attention of 
the pupil is directed toward desirable acts of citizenship. (Suit- 
able for grades 5 to 9.) 


1. A boy sees two other boys fighting: 
a. He should urge them on. 
b. He should try to separate them. 
c. He should stand by and watch them. 
d. He should report it to the principal. 


* Lyman, Rollo L., and Hill, Howard C. Literature and Living, Book I. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925. Page 552. 
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. Good sportsmanship means: 


a. Being a good loser and a modest winner. 
b. Discourteousness to opponents. 
c. Respectful attitude toward the umpire. 


. A thrifty pupil: 

a. Uses all of his school time wisely. 
b. Uses paper economically. 

c. Respects the time of others. 

d. Saves his money. 


. A dependable pupil: 

a. Can be trusted when he is not being watched. 
b. Tries his best. 

c. Rarely asks for help. 

d. Always tells the truth. 


. An excellent citizen at school: 

a. Never fights. 

b. Obeys all rules. 

c. Always tries to make his school better. 
d. Is polite to the teachers. 


. A pupil tries to copy from your paper in examination: 


a. You should try to prevent it. 
b. You should inform the teacher. 
c. You should permit him to do it. 


195 


. You accidentally knock bundles from a woman crossing the 


street: 
a. You should ask her pardon. 
b. You should step quickly away. 
c. You should assist her in picking up her parcels. 


. If a boy has a seat on a street car and sees an elderly woman 


and a young woman standing: 


a. He should offer his seat to the elderly woman. 
b. He should offer his seat to the younger woman. 


c. He should keep his seat and pretend not to notice them. 


‘ 
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CIVICS VOCABULARY TEST 
Grades 7, 8, and 9 


To THE PUPIL 


Explain the meaning of the following words and terms in as 
few words as possible. Your explanations should relate to Civics. 


1. Division of labor. 
2. Union label. 

3. Vagrancy. 

4, Protective tariff. 
5. Tenants. 

6. Suburbs. 

7. Stockholder. 

8. Sanitary code. 

9. Convict labor. 
10. Lobby. 

11. Insurgent. 

12. Recall. 

13. Public opinion. 
14. Franchise. 

15. Insurance policy. 
16. Mothers pension. 
17. Pauper. 

18. Naturalization. 
19. Monopoly. 

20. Bureau. 

21. Misdemeanor. 
22. Inauguration. 
23. Immigrant. 

24. Budget. 

25. Competition. 


MISCELLANEOUS VOCABULARY TEST 
Grades 7, 8, and 9 


To THE PUPIL 


In the proper column check the subject in which each word 
or term is most frequently used: 
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HYG oe HIST. & 
IENE| ARITH. | MUSIC CIVICS 


Interest 
Digestion 
Legislature 
Public Opinion. . 


Feudal System. . 
Ventilation 
Inland Seas..... 


Maritime Nation 
Hydraulic mining 
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CHAPTER VIII 
READING ASSIGNMENTS AND RECITATIONS 


Varied Activities Reveal Grasp of Modern Reading Pro- 
gramme.—That “The old order changeth”’ is revealed in 
the reading assignments that are now being used by pro- 
gressive teachers. A grasp of the modern reading pro- 
gramme implies a knowledge of the present-day objec- 
tives in reading, together with an appreciation of the 
round of methods and activities that should be utilized 
in attaining the objectives. 

With the differentiation of reading aspects comes an 
increasing variety of assignments. Reading for various, 
definite purposes is not a vague term but has real mean- 
ing and significance for the resourceful teacher. The 
variety and definiteness of her reading assignments bear 
witness to this fact. 

The proper balance of time and emphasis to be placed 
upon silent reading and audience reading; upon content 
lessons and training lessons; upon reading of the work 
type and reading for recreatory purposes is controlled 
largely through the assignments. It is the purpose of 
this chapter to suggest a liberal number of graded as- 
signments many of which are followed with a discussion 
of their application to the recitation period. The term 
“‘recitation”’ is used for want of a better one. However, 
it must not be conceived here in its traditional sense, 
but should be expanded in meaning so as to embrace 
the variety of activities—conferences, reports, discus- 

IGS) 
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sions, work-type and recreatory reading which obtain in 
the modern, varied programme of reading. These assign- 
ments and interpretations should prove helpful to teach- 
ers and supervisors who are attempting to lead their 
pupils to gain certain skills and attitudes that are de- 
manded at the present time. 

Self-Checking to Test Grasp of the Reading Programme. 
—Since the purposes the teacher has in mind in con- 
ducting the work in reading are unmistakably disclosed 
through assignments, her frequent checking-up of these 
assignments over a considerable period of time is of great 
importance. By the same token, a superintendent or 
principal may determine quite definitely the extent and 
quality of the reading programme of his teachers by 
making a careful study of their reading assignments. 
This survey should be made with a view to ascertaining 
not only the range and variety of activities required in 
content reading, but also the provision that is made for 
a cycle of training lessons to produce the skills and tech- 
nics that are required of the well-trained reader. 

Consideration of Various Classifications of Assignments. 
—In order to make a rather thorough survey of the read- 
ing assignments and at the same time avoid an involved 
or complicated scheme, it is advisable to secure certain 
cross-sections of the work as separate units. 

1. Silent-reading and oral-reading time and emphasis. 

In chapter III of this book the authors have indicated 
in a graphic way the approximate proportion of time 
that should be given to silent reading and to oral read- 
ing from the first to the eighth grade. It is possible, and 
quite worth while, to examine the reading assignments 
with a view to discovering how nearly one’s programme 
agrees with such suggestions. 
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2. Content and training lessons in silent reading. 

The discussion of content silent-reading lessons and 
of training lessons in silent reading by Clarence R. 
Stone* suggests the possibility of studying assignments 
for the purpose of determining the emphasis that is, or 
should be, placed upon the development of skills, technics, 
etc., in reading as well as the provision that is made for 
enabling the reader to experience content values in his 
activities. The expert teacher or supervisor will have in 
mind the gradual decrease in the amount of time and 
energy to be placed upon training lessons, but will re- 
gard the skills they are intended to develop as extremely 
vital, because they are basic to the ultimate ability to 
experience content values of a wide variety. 

3. Work-type and recreatory reading. 

The consideration of assignments that induce the 
work attitude as against those that have the purpose of 
developing appreciation, of giving genuine pleasure, of 
entertainment, etc., should prove to be fruitful in estab- 
lishing the right balance in two major aspects of an ade- 
quate reading programme. Through their investigations 
in reading the authors have secured a variety of assign- 
ments that have been used by teachers of many different 
schools. Some of these assignments will be given in ac- 
cordance with a classification that involves the substance 
of classifications No. 1 and No. 3 above. As stated earlier 
in the chapter, some of these assignments are accom- 
panied with an account of the activities used in develop- 
ing them. The further segregation of these according to 
grades should help to give them practical significance for 
the teacher and principal. 


*Stone, Clarence R. Silent and Oral Reading. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1922. 
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SILENT READING 


1. Work-type—reading to get main points; to answer questions; 
to understand problems in arithmetic; to find materials re- 
lating to a given problem; to evaluate materials, etc. 


a. Grade four. 
(1) To get main points. 


(a) ““How We Are Clothed.”’ Page 15. 

Read each paragraph through carefully. Choose five para- 
graphs that tell you something of real interest. As a test 
for the other members of the class ask one good question 
on each of the paragraphs selected by you. 


The recitation: 


The class has been directed to read each paragraph of the 
lesson through carefully, and then to exercise choice in 
selecting points of interest as found in a certain number of 
paragraphs. The recitation opens with a spirited discussion 
of the paragraphs that have been chosen. Evaluation of the 
contents is involved in getting at the main points. Indi- 
viduals who have asked different questions on the same para- 
graph are given an opportunity to justify their own questions. 

It is apparent that this recitation induces the work attitude, 
and provides a situation for socialized procedure. 


(b) “How to Have Bird Neighbors.” Pages 1-5. 

Make a careful drawing of each bird studied. Paint the bird 
in its natural colors. Write a short paragraph of interest- 
ing facts about each bird you have painted. When the text 
has been completed make a booklet of all the drawings. 


The recitation: 


This recitation is not completed during one session but is such 
as to suggest to the child one way in which he is to prove 
his knowledge of the various birds that are treated in the 
text. The typical recitation provides the pleasure of exhib- 
iting the drawings that have been made. As the required 
paragraphs are read and discussed, these drawings are criti- 
cized pro and con, giving plenty of tone and interest to the 
exercise, 
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Finally, in connection with the assembling of the booklets, 
a résumé of the high points of the whole text leaves the 
pupil feeling that he has a rather definite grasp of the pur- 
pose and contents of the book. 


(2) To find materials relating to a given problem. 


(a) National Forest Week. 

Look in all the papers and magazines for anything of interest 
to read to the class. Illustrate by a drawing such phrases 
as—‘‘Be sure your match is out,” “‘Never leave a camp- 
fire burning.” 


The recitation: 


The flourish of papers and magazines that comes with this 
recitation is to be commended and encouraged. The selec- 
tive silent reading proves its value in preparing the pupil 
to hold the attention of his audience while he reads his 
materials orally. The drawings are produced at suitable 
moments, and they as well as the themes chosen for illus- 
tration are severely criticized. Some of the best ones are 
voted places on the bulletin board, or put on exhibit in 
some other way. 


(b) Use of magazines—(‘‘A moth had issued from its cocoon, 
and interest was high”). 

Distribute the Nature Magazines. (We have three years’ 
complete sets.) Find any picture or article that will help 
us to understand moths or their habits. If you find some- 
thing particularly interesting, leave the magazine open at 
that page and be ready to report to the class to-morrow. 


The recitation: 

This recitation is sustained with an abundance of motive and 
interest. Every child has had an opportunity to search for 
the desired pictures and articles. Those who have read the 
same articles are prepared to discuss the information in a 
live, socialized recitation. There are occasions for audience 
reading to clear up points that arise in the discussion. Fi- 
nally the value of the magazines in providing interesting 
information is realized by the pupils. 
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{c) You may turn to the section on page 70 which tells of Lean- 
dro’s Home, and read carefully that part of the section which 
tells you about the olive-trees and their fruit. 


(d) Sir Walter Raleigh. Lewis & Rowland Silent Reader, Fourth 

Reader, page 86. 

Sir Walter Raleigh was brave, courteous, courageous, and per- 
severing. Find sentences to prove this statement. The 
pupil who first finishes reading may pass paper to his row. 
After writing the usual heading, arrange your paper like 


this: 
Courteous Brave Courageous Persevering 
Page Par. Page Par. Page Par. Page Par. 


(e) Rhine River and its Delta Lands. 


In the list of books on Geography a number are given on the 
Rhine River and its Delta Lands. Choose one of these books 
and read the pages given. Make a list of the interesting facts 
given that show how the people live, work, and play. 


(3) To answer questions. 


(a) “How We Travel.” 

When you have finished reading the story “Riding Behind 
Reindeer,” use your books to answer the following questions 
about the people of Lapland: Why do the people travel from 
place to place? What three things can you find that are 
different from the things you saw in Eskimoland? 


{b) Children, you are going to read about the home of a little boy 
in Spain. You will want to find out what his father has 
done to provide for his future living, how they care for the 
trees, what is done with the olives, and how olive oil is made. 


(c) A story is assigned. When the class comes to read, a slip of 
paper is passed to each child with a question or answer 
written on it. The children, in order, read questions on 
their papers, and the children having the correct answers 
read the answers. 


(d) The teacher writes on the board a question the answer to 
which may be found in lessons previously read. She tells 
the class the name of the story where the answer may be 
found. By referring to the table of contents the children 
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locate the story. They then rapidly skim through the selec- 
tion to find the required sentence. Usually a time limit is 
made to speed up the work. 


The recitation: 


This situation has been submitted because of the quality of 
work that is required during the preparation. Having lo- 
cated the story in the table of contents, the child employs 
skimming to find the answer to the question. Having found 
the answer, he either writes it secretly, or skips to the teacher 
to state it as previously directed. The recitation provides 
an opportunity for determining the correct answer if more 
than one is given. 


(4) To understand problems in arithmetic. 


(a) Read over problems in mental arithmetic. Select one in ad- 
dition and write a similar one of your own. Do the same in 
subtraction, multiplication, and division. Read carefully 
and be sure that each problem requires the process you wish 
to use when you make up your own. 


(b) What operation will you use to find the answer to each prob- 
lem? Write the word which tells you this at the beginning 
of each problem. Write the sign of the process you will use. 

David bought seven oranges at five cents apiece. What did 
he pay for them? Three boys earned 25¢, 60¢, 40¢. What 
were their fotal earnings? Rewrite the above using other 
words for those in italics. 


The recitation: 


This exercise places emphasis upon the thoughtful reading of 
problems in arithmetic. Any disagreement as to the opera- 
tions to be used leads to a rereading of the problem and dis- 
cussion of the facts given, and what is to be found. The 
vocabulary study in the second part cultivates the habit of 
looking for the meanings of significant words and phrases. 


6. Grade five. 
(1) To get main points. 


(a) “Queer Customs of Topsy-Turvy Land,” Carpenter’s 
“ Asia,”’ page 197. 
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Read this article carefully through once. When you have done 
this close your book and write down facts which you might 
use as an outline in giving your report. When you have fin- 
ished, quickly glance over your story and make note of any 
main points which you have omitted, or correct any mistakes 
in facts which you have made in your first outline. Those 
finishing their outline sooner than others, make a list of 
things which you remember in your reading which are 
“topsy-turvy”’ to us. See who can tell the greatest number 
to the class. 


The recitation: 


The preparation required in this instance insures a purposeful 
recitation. The careful reading of the whole story tends to 
get the facts in mind in the right relations so that main points 
and supporting details are properly sensed. The pupils have 
their outlines for reference but because of the checking of 
their first outlines through rereading, are quite indepen- 
dent of them. The recitation ends with an interesting dis- 
cussion of the lists of things that are “‘topsy-turvy to us.” 
It is a far cry from the traditional reading lesson to one of 
this type. 


(2) To find materials relating to a given problem. 


(a) Patrick Henry. 
Read the chapter. Choose paragraphs that tell of boyhood, 
early manhood, and later life. Put all together to make a 
character sketch of Patrick Henry. 


The recitation: 


This recitation tests the capacity of the reader to grasp the 
organization of simple materials and to select definite in- 
formation. Paragraphs that have been erroneously chosen 
are ruled out in the light of the problem assigned. Finally, 
the synthetic process of building the character sketch ends 
with the oral reading of one of the best attempts. 


(b) The first sentence in this part of the story of Jefferson is a 
statement. Find as many proofs of it as you can. Note the 
page and paragraph. Jefferson has been called one of the 
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most democratic of men. Look up the meaning of “demo- 
cratic” and see if you can find any facts in the lesson that prove 
the statement. 


(c) Are the physical features of India more like those of China 
or Japan? Read Carpenter, pages 273-279, or Allen, pages 
276-286. From these pages select only those paragraphs which 
give information that will help answer the above question, or 
that will better help you make a choice for good comparison. 


(d) See authors’ silent-reading exercises in Science, Chapter VII. 


(3) To understand problems in arithmetic. 


(a) Note: Show by use of the picture-machine, problems—one 
at a time. Pupils have paper and pencil. Assignment: Write 
what operation you will perform in each case. 


(b) For my birthday, my mother gave me $5. If I put half of 
it in the bank, will I have enough to buy a new book for $2.25? 
I bought a bicycle for $40 and sold it for $37.50. Did I gain 
or lose? How much? 
Underline which of the following things the problem tells you: 


The cost the gain the loss the selling price. 


(c) Take a sheet of paper and head it for reading. Turn to 
page 21 of your arithmetic. You will find some incomplete 
problems. Read each problem carefully to find what facts 
are given. You will find that no questions are asked. Supply 
a question for each problem, numbering the questions as the 
problems are numbered in the book. 


The recitation: 

Note that this assignment requires the heading of the paper 
for reading. The variety of questions submitted by the class 
gives vigor to the exercise and insures the rereading of cer- 
tain problems to get the thought. Solution of the problems 
is not required in this recitation, the emphasis being upon 
reading for the thought. 


(d) How to solve thought problems. 1. Read the problem. 2. 
What does it ask? 3. What does it tell? 4. How will you 
solve it >—add, subtract, multiply, or divide? 


c. Grade six. 
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(1) To get main points. 

(a) “The Eskimo,” page 5, third paragraph. (Nearly all the 
Eskimos live along the seashore where they can catch fish, 
seals, and walrus. The seal is the greatest wealth the Eskimo 
has. The seal eats fish and keeps warm in the ice-cold water 
because he has a coat of soft, fine, water-proof fur, and under 
his skin a thick layer of fat. Seal meat is bread to the Eskimo. 
He cooks with seal fat and makes clothes, boats, and tents of 
seal skin. 

Here are three statements telling what the above paragraph 
is about. Put a cross after the one which you think best 
indicates the chief idea the author is trying to convey. 

The wonderful coat of the seal. 

The value of the seal to the Eskimo. 

The place where the Eskimo lives. 


The recitation: 


The essential total meaning is sought. Pupils who fail to grasp 
the main purpose are set right through discussion which 
tests the ability to distinguish between the whole and its 
parts. 


(b) “‘What the Earliest Men Did for Us.” Lewis and Rowland, 
Sixth Reader—(Silent). Page 124. 


1. We are going to use our hands in some way to illustrate this 
story. Reread the story carefully and decide which type of 
illustration it will be best to use—pencil sketches, sand- 
table, etc. 

2. Select all passages suitable for illustration. Jot down pages 
and lines. 

3. Tell the class what you would like to contribute as your 
part in illustrating the story. 


(2) To find materials relating to a given problem. 


(a) Read the title of the chapter. If you think it a good one 
find two sentences which help you to know its meaning. Be 
ready to defend your point against those who may not ap- 
prove of the title. Keep the thought of this title in mind as 
we read the chapter and at the end perhaps you would like to 
discuss the question again. After reading the book decide 
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whether you would like to be an immigrant of early or present 
times. Take an imaginary trip of each time to help make 
your decision. To do this thoroughly you would have to con- 
sider: 1. Ways of living in Europe and America. 2. Aids to 
education and living. 3. Means of travel. Can you suggest 
other facts to consider? 


The recitation: 


The assignment is not completed during a single recitation, 
but requires the holding in mind of certain aims. Such di- 
rections as “‘ Find two sentences,” “‘Be ready to defend your 
point,” ‘‘Keep the thought of this title in mind,” ‘After 
reading the book,” “‘Take an imaginary trip,” ‘‘To do this 
thoroughly you would have to consider”’ indicate the effec- 
tiveness of the work that will follow. The strongest pupil 
is challenged to exercise critical judgment in more than one 
respect. The weakest in the group may contribute some- 
thing, since a consideration of ‘‘means of travel,” etc., is not 
beyond his capacity. 


(3) To answer questions. 


(a) Abdallah, Son of the Desert. Dyer and Brady. 
Read the story through, then reread to find: 
1. Three ways in which Abdallah was better than others. 
2. What did Hafiz call his turban? tent? law? 
3. Hafiz’s idea of glory. 
4. Abdallah’s idea of glory. 
5. Which kind of glory do you prefer? Why? 


(4) To understand problems in arithmetic. 


(a) Arithmetic text—page 270, problem 10. 

What is income? Explain what is meant by “‘ Average yield.” 
To what does “this” refer? In how many ways was there 
an income from the flax? What unit of measure was used 
in selling the fibre? In selling the seed? Does the author 
give you any hint or aid in solving the problem? 


(b) Problem—When an airplane travels 568.5 miles in 4.25 hours, 
what is the average rate per hour? What are we asked to find 
in this problem? How far does the airplane travel? How long 
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does it take? What process will you use to solve this problem ? 
Which number is your divisor? 


d. Assignments suggestive of the type of work appropriate for 
Junior High School pupils. 


(1) To comprehend organization of a selection. 


(a) StepI. Chapter IV of Columbus may be outlined under three 
main headings. When I read it I found that main heading 
“A” fell within the first four paragraphs. Check your book 
lightly so you will know exactly what to read to find “‘A.” 
(Same directions for ““B” and “C.”’) Read silently the first 
seven paragraphs to find the headings “A” and ‘‘B.”” When 
you are through we shall compare headings and try to find 
which are best for our outline on the board. 


Step II. We are now ready for the points which build up the 
idea suggested in the main headings. Since there are four 
paragraphs under ‘‘A” we might reasonably expect four 
points, and that they would most likely be found in the 
opening sentences. Study the opening sentences of each 
paragraph to find out whether it seems to be a problem or 
topic sentence. Then study the remainder of the paragraph 
to see whether it tells more about the subject introduced 
in the opening sentence. After we have filled in these points 
in our individual outlines we shall compare and judge to 
find the best ones to fill in our outline on the board. 


Step III. Prepare talks using the outline as a basis. One 
child may take “A,” another “‘B,” etc. Keep your outline 
in mind but do not memorize your talk. Choose some words 
now that it may help to practice on to help us speak more 
plainly when we give the talk. 


The recitation: 


The studied, painstaking assignment aims to develop a technic 
in comprehending the organization of materials, evaluating 
materials, etc. Individuals who have such guidance in train- 
ing exercises are being prepared to deal successfully with 
the more involved content of the various subjects that lie 
ahead in the senior high school or college. The tone of the 
recitation is obvious. There is discussion on main headings, 
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paragraphs that comprise a single unit, topic sentences, out- 
line balance, etc. The vocabulary study that is suggested 
provides for worth-while comments on the meaning of words 
during the recitation. 


(b) Page 25—“The Roof-Tree,” by Charles Wagner, from 
Literature and Living, by Lyman and Hill. Book One. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

To understand the author’s thought, try this plan: 

1. Read the selection through slowly and carefully. 

2. Find where each of the three parts begins and ends. 

3. Read again the part which discusses the house as a shelter, 
looking in the glossary for the meaning of words you cannot 
understand from their use in the sentence; then try to put 
the author’s thought in your own words. 

4. Do the same with the second and third parts of the selec- 
tion-—the discussion of the house as a resting-place and as 
a revelation of the souls of the people who live in it—what 
you have just done with the first part. 


(2) To find materials relating to a given problem or topic. 


(a) Assignment made from Stevenson’s Country Life Reader, 
pages 4-7. 
1. Read entire selection. 2. Note (a) The farm as Grand- 
father found it. (6) Grandfather’s plan for rearranging farm 
as to number, size, location of fields. 3. Draw to scale a 
diagram showing the rearranged farm. (Bird’s-eye view.) 


(6) Page 380—‘“‘ An American Stage-Coach Journey,”’ by Charles 
Dickens, from Literature and Living, by Lyman and Hill. 
Book One. 

Dickens wrote the following account of a journey from Balti- 
more, Maryland, to Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, which he 
made while on a lecture tour in the United States. Read to 
discover what pictures you would need to make, if you were 
an artist trying to illustrate the funny parts of this story. 
What would you put in each picture? 

(c) Page 557—“‘The Wise Use of Nature’s Gifts,” by Gifford 
Pinchot, from Literature and Living, by Lyman and Hill. 
Book One. 
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Read the selection thoughtfully to understand what Gifford 
Pinchot, formerly the Chief Forester of the United States, 
and later Governor of Pennsylvania, says about caring for 
our natural resources. During the second reading, make a 
set of ten questions which you would ask a classmate in 
order to test his understanding of Pinchot’s article. After 
your questions are ready, close your book and answer each 
of them. 


(3) To locate material and answer questions. 


(a) ‘The Magic Juice,”’ William Shakespeare. Note: To develop 
quick survey of material for finding answers to definite ques- 
tions. 

1. What was the business of William Shakespeare’s grand- 
father? 2. In what way were the plays of William Shake- 
speare’s time especially fine? 3. How old was William 
Shakespeare when he had to leave school? 4. Name three 
plants that grew in the English woods that do not grow in 
ours. 5. Find three words that Bottom used incorrectly, 
and tell what word he probably meant. 


(b) Page 70—‘ Critical Moments with Wild Animals,” by Ellen 
Velvin, from Literature and Living, by Lyman and Hill. Book 
One. 

One mark of a good reader is the ability to find information 
quickly. In this selection the author describes critical mo- 
ments with six different kinds of wild animals. After the 
signal to begin reading is given, glance through the selection 
rapidly and find what the six different kinds of animals are. 
When you find them, raise your hand. Then read the entire 
selection carefully. 


(4) To evaluate material. 


(a) Every country has its proverbs. These may sound quite 
different and yet have the same meaning. The proverbs below 
are arranged in two columns. The first column is numbered 
from 1 to 10. The proverbs in the second column are not num- 
bered, but each one means the same as some one in the first 
column. Attach the same number to those in the second col- 
umn as those of like meaning in the first column. 
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The recitation: 

This lesson on the meaning of proverbs introduces a type of 
work that appeals to pupils who can think clearly. The 
mechanics of the exercise also appeals to most individuals. 
Significant words and phrases receive careful consideration, 
and shades of meaning are recognized or developed. 

(b) See authors’ “Discrimination Test,”’ Chapter VII, page 194, 
the assignment for which is: 

1. List the points which are very important. 

2. List those of less importance. 

3. List those of no importance to the main points. 

2. Recreatory type—to develop appreciation; to satisfy various 
moods; for pleasure, etc. 


a. Grade four. 


(1) The library books will be redistributed this morning. You 
may read during the banking time. You may find some ques- 
tions you wish to ask about your book before you take it 
home to read. 

(2) Choose a paragraph from your reader which presents a 
pleasing word-picture. Be able to give your reasons for choos- 
ing that particular selection. 


The recitation: 

In the preparation of this lesson several different paragraphs 
are read. They are read during the recitation, and are ac- 
cepted or rejected according as they seem to the class to 
have the required merits. The giving of reasons places this 
phase of the exercise within the field of work-type reading. 

(3) Read the poem, ‘“‘Who Stole the Bird’s Nest ?””—pages 69- 

72. 1. If you enjoyed reading the poem give your reasons. 

If not, explain why. 2. In what way does Lydia Maria Child 

make you hear the birds’ songs? 


b. Grade five. 
(1) Read the story and write down the parts that are word- 
pictures of lovely and pretty scenes. 


(2) “‘Moving Day at the Peterkins”—Bolenius Fifth. 
How many have had experience in moving? Read this story 
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to see how much they were like those of this family. How 

« many funny things happened to the Peterkins while they 
were moving? Were they funny to them or just to the 
reader of the story? Find some words which best describe 
the Peterkins. 


(3) Poem—‘Hurdy-Gurdy Days”—Martha Haskill Clark. 

Most people read poetry for pleasure. Some of the pleasing 
things in a poem may be its rhyme and rhythm, its choice 
of words, its beautiful thoughts and pictures, and its lofty 
ideals and lessons. In this poem we have many pleasing 
pictures. See how nearly you can represent on paper the 
pictures of the three spring months given here. Find as 
many other pictures as you can, and be ready to describe 
them to the class. Why does the author bring “ Youth” 
into this poem? Choose the stanzas you like best, and pre- 
pare to read them to the class so they will enjoy them as 
much as you do. Which stanza would you choose to mem- 
orize? Why? 


The recitation: 

This recitation affords real pleasure to the children. There is 
pleasing variety in the activities encouraged. The child 
who does not greatly enjoy the representation on paper 
may like to describe others to the class or group. The op- 
portunity for choice of stanzas is to be commended as well 
as the suggestion for memorization. Part of the recitation 
time is devoted to pleasurable audience reading. 


c. Grade six. 


(1) Find a particularly interesting situation in your library book. 
Rewrite in form of dramatization. The best one will be decided 
upon by the class and worked out. 


(2) What were your thoughts last night when the thunder-storm 
occurred? Did you ever lie flat on your back on the grass 
watching the clouds scud by in the sky? And did you imagine 
you saw all kinds of things up there in the odd bits of fleece? 
And did you ever gaze at the twinkling stars and the silver 
moon and the clear, clear sky at night? Think again about all 
the fun you had and the beauty you saw, and then turn to 
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page 158 in your Children’s Poetry Book, to see what Percy 

B. Shelley has to say about ‘‘The Cloud.” Do you think he 

ever enjoyed your experiences ? 

The recitation: 

This recitation is preceded by a most suggestive introduction. 
The reader tries to interpret the poet’s verse in terms of his 
own experiences. He is developing appreciation through 
associations that will help to fix the impressions. 


(3) ‘Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” 

Read selection for enjoyment of the humor. Select words or 
phrases you might use in your own compositions to make 
them picturesque. 

(4) “Great Musicians’”—Mendelssohn—pages 93-114. 

1. We are going to read about a boy who expressed his thoughts 
in an unusual way. Find out how he did it, and what they 
were. 2. Give three or more other ways by which thought 
might be expressed. 3. What poet is loved by all American 
children. Try to recall several of his poems and recite a 
stanza of one you enjoyed most. 4. What poet do the Ger- 
man children love? See if you can find three poems else- 
where in this book by him? If you enjoy one particularly, 
memorize it. Why do you think he is so much admired by 
children. 5. Read carefully what is said about the composi- 
tions of Mendelssohn and choose the one you think you 
would like best, and tell why. 6. Which one was considered 
his greatest work? Study words and music at top of page 
106. I will play it for you on the victrola. 7. There isa little 
poem at the end of the story. If you think it describes the 
spirit of his life, learn it. (This lesson requires two days’ 
work.) 

d. Junior High School. 

(1) Topics on Natural Science. Note: A committee brought 
fifteen or twenty library books pertaining to this subject from 
the public library. Assignment: Choose a book, read silently, 
and select an interesting report which you will make orally 
to the class. Your aim should be to arouse the interest of the 
individual members of the class so that they will later read 
the book. 


’ 
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(2) If you have particularly enjoyed the story, select the inci- 
dent which you thought the most entertaining and draw a 
picture to illustrate it. This author has an unusual vocabulary 
and has used some expressions which are particularly striking. 
Select the ones which seem most expressive to you. 


The recitation: 

Pleasure and entertainment are the keynotes of this exercise. 
Some of the illustrations are clever and as they are circulat- 
ing about the class interest runs high. The incidents of the 
story that appeal to individuals are discussed or read aloud. 
The striking expressions add zest to the recitation and serve 
to impress the vocabulary element of the period. 


(3) 1. Read ‘‘Stickeen” through silently for the pleasure of the 
story. 2. Read again and make a list of all the comparisons 
you can find. Use one line of your paper for each comparison, 
putting down the page, the line, and the first and last word 
of the phrase or sentence in which the comparison is found. 
3. Individuals check their own work on number of compari- 
sons found. 4. Make a map showing the silver bridge and 
the efforts of Muir and Stickeen to get across it. 5. Get from 
other available sources other dog stories, as “Bob, Son of 
Battle,” ‘“Baldy of Nome,” ‘‘Call of the Wild,” also ‘‘ Alaska 
Days with John Muir,” “Story of My Boyhood and Youth.” 


Purpose: To bring out the character of Stickeen. To bring 
out the character of John Muir. To appreciate the rela- 
tionship between John Muir and Stickeen. To discover that 
well-chosen words help make the story clear. To enjoy the 
beauty of expression. 

(4) I think you’ll enjoy reading this selection. The author is 
especially well known for clever character sketches (or well- 
chosen words, or subtle humor, whatever it may be). Makea 
note of the paragraphs you think especially clever in his work. 
We'll compare our selections to-morrow. 

(5) Miscellaneous: 
Review “‘Stickeen,” pages 3 through the middle of page 17. 

1. Do these pages convey a complete thought unit to you? 
Imagine that this selection is independent of the remainder 
of the story and give it an appropriate title. 2. Study and 
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be able to answer the questions on pages 6 through 16. 
3. Find the description of Stickeen’s eyes. Does this de- 
scription paint a picture for you? 4. Prove that Stickeen 
was not an ordinary dog. 


ORAL-READING ASSIGNMENTS 


1. Work type—reading aloud to others to give information; 
points under discussion; directions or instructions; news items; 
reports; etc. 


a. Grade four. 


(GD) INNES obs ek has seen our booklets. (‘‘Our Forests,’’ made 
during Forest Week.) She asks that one of our good readers 
may read the booklet to her class. We will choose La Vonne 
because her writing is good and she reads clearly. 

(2) The class had been in doubt as to how the first dikes were 
made in Holland without being broken down by the sea. The 
first one to find the information read it to the class. (The an- 
swer was found in Parker-Barrows ‘‘Journeys in Distant 
Lands.”’) 

(3) Row One: 

Prepare to read the part telling about the food of the silkworm. 

Row Two: 

Read the paragraphs explaining the difference between warp 
and woof threads. Also how silk thread is woven into cloth. 

Row Three: 

Read the sections telling about the guarding of the secrets of 
silk-making. 

(4) When children, in a discussion, differ as to what the book 
said, teacher uses silent rereading to settle the question, and 
then one or more pupils read the evidence aloud. 


(5) “Little Pioneers.” 

Assignment: Illustrate an interesting incident in this chapter. 
When the class had finished we placed the illustrations where 
every one could see them, and then numbered them. The 
children were told to open books and the first one to find 
the incident illustrated in number one could read. We con- 


, 
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tinued until all the illustrations had been covered. When 
we finished a child suggested that we arrange the illustra- 
tions in the order in which they came in the book. This 
meant that we had to renumber the papers. 


(6) In our Geography we have visited Spain, Italy, France, 
Greece, Switzerland, and the Barbary Coast. For next week’s 
oral reading prepare to read to the class the most interesting 
paragraph you have found concerning any one of these. It 
may be about the scenery or people, their work, dress, cus- 
toms, or buildings. Keep in mind all the points necessary for 
good oral reading. When you have finished you may ask the 
class questions to see if they got the thought of what you read. 


The recitation: 

The child who has found “the most interesting paragraph” 
is pleased to read it to the other members of his class. The 
questions he is permitted to ask stimulate him to read 
clearly and distinctly so that he may get favorable replies 
at the close of the reading. 


(7) “The Wandering of the Clans”—Early Sea People. 

Read aloud the passages that show that the people of the clan 
listened to the advice of Evening Star. Be able to read 
aloud the sentences that prove they were worried about the 
oncoming clans. 


b. Grade five. 


(1) We need a new game to play with our volley ball. Group 
III has charge this week. Your captain has the book of games 
and the Physical Training Manual. You may each choose a 
game and read the directions for playing it to the class. The 
room will vote on the one we like best. 


The recitation: 


This assignment is selected especially to show how a teacher 
may take advantage of various opportunities to secure mo- 
tivated reading. There can be little doubt as to interest on 
the part of the audience. 


(2) Chapters VII and VIII, Carpenter’s “ Africa.” 
Select the paragraph or paragraphs that best prove the fol- 
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lowing statements, and be prepared to read them to the 
class. 

The world has no other land like Egypt. Egypt is the gift of 
the Nile River. The Nile is one of the longest rivers in the 
world, with the fewest tributaries. No other river in the 
world is watched with so much anxiety and fear, and no 
river in the world is more faithful in its aid to man. Some 
of the dams built across the Nile compare favorably with 
the pyramids and Sphinx as wonders of the world. Many 
of the products of Egypt are the same as we have in our 
own country. The people’s homes, dress, customs, and 
methods of farm cultivation seem strange to us. The boys 
and girls in Egypt are as interested in cotton as those of our 
Southern States, and as interested in fruits as those of 
California. 

(3) Carpenter’s “‘Asia.”” We wish to study the people of Japan 
under the following subtopics: 


A. Homes; B. Religion; C. Play; D. Education; E. Dress. 


Group I. Using your index find all the information you can 
on A, and be ready to read it to the rest of the class. 

Group II. Do the same as Group I, taking B and C. 

Group III. Do the same as Group I, taking D and E. 


(4) Be prepared to read to the class any news items from the 
daily paper in connection with our work on China and Japan. 
You may have three days to look for an article which you 
think we can understand and enjoy the best. 


(5) Forest Week. 

Be on the lookout for newspaper advertisements, newspaper 
and magazine articles, radio talks, window displays, collec- 
tion of material thought most interesting, helpful, and enter- 
taining for class. (Training in observation.) The groups 
will compare their gleanings, select best material, and choose 
members to read to class. (Training in ability to select that 
which will be of greatest informational value to class.) 


(6) Select a paragraph which describes the ‘Valley of Desola- 
tion”? in S. A. Be able to read it to the class so well that they 
will be able to answer a few important questions that you have 
prepared and think are worth knowing. 
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(7) John, go to the reference books and find the size of the 
Statue of Liberty and read it for us. 


(8) “Hero Tales from History.” Page 315. 
Read this story about Andrew Jackson and be ready to read 
orally to the class all the phrases or sentences that tell the 
kind of boy or man he was. 


(9) ‘Leaders in Making America.” Pages 290-292. 
Be prepared to tell the story of the Battle of the Alamo to 
the class, and read aloud what you consider the most ex- 
citing part of this story. 


(10) Note: Nature—spineless cacti brought to class by pupil. 
No one knew name of man famous for removing spines. 
Assignment: Luther Burbank. References for information 

suggested by class: encyclopedia, library, books of knowl- 
edge. Read aloud—clear voice, words correctly pronounced, 
phrases not to be broken. Shortly, newspapers and maga- 
zines were richly provided with intensely interesting litera- 
ture. Pupils had need to choose wisely and well of this rich 
harvest that classmates might hear only what might be as- 
similated and enjoyed. 


c. Grade six. 


(1) Bring to class a current-event clipping of from five to fifteen 
lines, which, if accepted by the committee, you may broad- 
cast over our class radio during reading period. Keep in mind 
our standards for oral reading. 


(2) Since we have all become so interested in feudal customs 
and ways of living, let us see what extra information we can 
find for the benefit of our classmates. Group I will find some 
material on the front table about clothing; Group II about 
customs, and Group III about the tournament. Bring to class 
to-morrow the selection you think gives the best information 
about your particular topic. Be ready to read it aloud and 
explain its meaning, if necessary, to your classmates. You 
will be judged by the value of your contribution. Bring selec- 
tions from home or the library if you find ones of interest to 
the class. 
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The recitation: 

Interest is already high. The individual has found his par- 
ticular bit of information, and is prepared to explain its 
meaning to his classmates. Members of two groups of 
pupils have not read materials on his topic. Home and the 
library come within the scope of this situation, thus illus- 
trating the liberalizing influences of a broad reading pro- 
gramme such as this case implies. 


(3) Carpenter’s ‘‘ Europe.” 

We wish to find out about homes of the people and how these 
people live. Find just the paragraphs which tell this. Be 
able to read the paragraphs for the class so that they will 
be able to get all the information given. 

(4) Edson-Laing, “‘Readers, Book VI,” pages 258-301. 

Knowing how to write applications is an art. Prove by read- 
ing passages to the class. 


d. Junior High School. 

(1) Audience situation. One child reads to the class to inform 
them about Christmas customs in Sweden. The article is “A 
Very Merry Christmas in Sweden,” from the December, 1925, 
Junior Red Cross Magazine. The class know beforehand that 
they are to write a paragraph comparing our Christmas holi- 
day customs with those of Sweden. 


The recitation: 

This situation insures a good audience. In the first place, the 
information is interesting; in the second place, the materials 
for the paragraph are obtained from the oral reading. If 
the reader does not pronounce distinctly, or fails to phrase 
well, he is interrupted and reminded of his weakness. 


(2) In order to cover most of the selections in ‘‘ American Spirit 
the Basis of Democracy” without making the pupils tired of 
the book, I said: ‘“‘There are many excellent selections in this 
book, but since we all differ in our likes and dislikes, we shall 
not all agree as to which is best. Will you prepare the selec- 
tion you especially like for your reading on your ‘study-read- 
ing day.’ If the selection is long, find some one else who en- 
joys it, to read part of it. You won’t be so apt to have your 
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selection duplicated if you remember that there are certain 
selections that everybody likes, and learn to recognize them 
and avoid them.” (Note: Since only the brighter pupils do 
that, they’re all read.) 

(3) During the first ten minutes of to-morrow’s language class 
we will listen to the pupils read news items which you bring 
to school. You may get these items from magazines, papers, 
etc. We expect your item to be of interest to many in the 
class. If you read your clipping well more pupils will be in- 
terested. Give reasons for your selection. 

(4) Is it necessary to have a motion for adjournment at the 


close of our club meeting? Look up in Roberts “Rules of 
Order” and read to the class. 


2. Recreatory type—reading aloud for the pleasure or enter- 
tainment of others. 


a. Grade four. 


(1) For Thursday’s reading lesson Stewart’s row will read to 
the class from their library books. The selection must not be 
too long. Have it tell us something it is good to know, inter- 
est us in the story, or give us a pretty picture. 

(2) Free and Treadwell “Reading-Literature, Third Reader.” 
There are several poems in this book which we have not yet 

studied. Choose one from the table of contents. Be able 
to tell the class why you chose it. Then read it in such a 
way that we will like it, too. 

(3) Free and Treadwell “Reading-Literature, Third Reader.” 
There are four stories in the book describing the craftiness of 

the fox. Many other stories have been written about Rey- 
nard showing the same trait. Be prepared to tell or to read 
to your classmates at least one other such story. 


The recitation: 


Who can doubt the interest that prevails in this exercise? 
Eager eyes and hands have searched the reading-table or 
the library for another story on the craftiness of Reynard. 
These stories are read to a group of expectant listeners. 
The selection that fails to deal with craftiness is ruled out. 
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(4) Choose from your pleasure readers a funny or very exciting 
incident. Prepare for oral reading, keeping in mind all the 
points necessary for good oral reading. When you have fin- 
ished the class may offer helpful suggestions. 


b. Grade five. 


(1) ‘I have found a story in St. Nicholas which I thought very 
interesting. I am going to let Myrtle read a part of it to you. 
I want you to follow this story very carefully, and when Myrtle 
stops reading, I would like you to be ready to tell the rest of 
the story as you think it might end. We will check these with 
the real ending to-morrow, and see who was most nearly 
right.” 

(2) Taken from a board assignment given by the chairman of 
the Reading Club. “At the regular meeting of the Reading 
Club next Friday, April 2, the members of the club are to be 
prepared to read to the class some selection from a library 
book. This selection is to be chosen because it is especially 
either funny or exciting. You will be limited to two minutes 
time.” 


The recitation: 

The assignment was made by the “‘chairman of the Reading 
Club,” who wants something ‘‘funny”’ or ‘‘exciting.” He 
has placed a time limit on the individual. The participants 
read from library books, and are directed largely by their 
chairman. 

(3) Cut-up magazine stories—in which about four or five of the 
class read for the enjoyment of the others some story that the 
class has never seen. 

(4) Poetry. ‘‘A Nautical Extravagance”—Irwin. 

I shall read the poem so that you may get the fun init. Then 
with all books closed but one we shall have individual pu- 
pils give the fun to the rest of the class. 


(5) “The Wonderful Adventures of Nils.” 

James has been reading this book, and enjoyed it so much he 
asked to read to the class a portion of it which was very 
amusing to him. The boy in the story lived in a country 
where the people believed in fairies. He was full of fun just 
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like some of you boys. James will read now some of his 
funniest experiences. 


c. Grade six. 


(1) Select from the library book you are now reading, or from 
one to which you have access, an exciting event to be broad- 
cast in class Friday. Lots will be drawn at the beginning of 
class. : 


(2) Note: Children keep individual composition-books in which 
they write anything they enjoy. Assignment: Be ready to 
read your favorite joke or poem from your composition-book. 


(3) You have finished a pleasure book recently. Bring to class 
to-morrow two selections from your book that will show your 
good judgment in choice, and will please your classmates. 
Select: 1. A passage which will make your classmates want 
to read the book for themselves. 2. A passage which tells of 
an amusing incident. 


(4) Read aloud your favorite poem from Longfellow, Riley, 
Stevenson, or Field. Class will try to tell who wrote it, judging 
by types of poems already studied from the same authors. 


The recitation: 


Previous study has prepared the class for intelligent naming 
of the author of the poem that has been read. This exer- 
cise develops appreciation in an interesting way, and in- 
creases the knowledge of the style and traits of each author. 


d, Junior High School. 


(1) Choose selection outside your school books from library 
books, books at home, magazines, or newspapers. Prepare to 
read a part which you think will interest the class. Time— 
one or two minutes. Prepare to tell the class enough of the 
story, or about the article, so they will understand what you 
are reading about. Read it to some one at home before you 
give it to the class. 


(2) Find in some book or magazine at home, or in one of our 
library pleasure readers, a short story or descriptive article 
that you can read well. It should not be more than one minute 
long, and should be of value because of its worth-while in- 
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formation, its humor, its descriptive power, or its method of 
telling some interesting incident. 


(3) Bring to class a library book you especially liked, and read 
whatever part of it you think would be most apt to make us 
want to read it. You may have to tell us a little about the 
setting before you read. Plan on that. You may use not more 
than six minutes. 


The recitation: 


This recitation serves to advertise a book to other members 
of the group. The explanation of the setting creates the 
right attitude in both the reader and his audience. If the 
selection is not taken from the beginning of the book, the 
reader must use skill in avoiding details which require too 
much time and distract the listeners. 


(4) Try to “sell” your library book to the class. Read a short 
selection showing action. The time limit is three minutes. 
Remember that if you interest your classmates sufficiently 
some of them will want to read the entire book. 


Group Assignments in Reading.—The practice of sci- 
entific methods in reading, involving an adequate scheme 
of diagnostic measures, soon discloses the wide range of 
skills, attitudes, and appreciations among the members 
of a given class in reading. A considerable number of 
principals and teachers are now experimenting with the 
group plan in an effort to serve the needs of the individual 
pupil. Perhaps the most urgent demand for this type of 
organization arises in those classes that are not grouped 
homogeneously as to general intelligence. In these cases, 
in all probability, the highest group will include pupils 
who have mastered the fundamental reading habits, and 
should be permitted to read much of the time indepen- 
dently and extensively; while at the other end of the 
class is a group in need of remedial treatment which re- 
quires close supervision and direction. 


’ 
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There is, however, a definite reason for grouping classes 
that are quite uniform in general intelligence and in 
reading ability. Whereas the traditional practice has 
been to do intensive, analytical work with limited mate- 
rials, it is now recognized that as the individual increases 
in power to read, he should have access to an increasing 
variety of worth-while materials. 

It has been found practical in many intermediate and 
upper-grade classes to supply several ten-copy sets of 
readers of different titles in order that the individual 
pupil might indulge his particular interests as well as 
develop new interests. By this scheme of grouping it is 
possible to apportion the small sets of books periodically 
and to induce the reading of all the books by every pupil 
who has the capacity to do the work. The authors have 
found that in some rooms all the children had read each 
of the four or five titles supplied within the period of a 
semester. At the same time, most of these children had 
read many books that they had withdrawn from the 
public library. 

The assignments given below have been used to ad- 
vantage by teachers who, by means of standard and in- 
formal tests had grouped their pupils according to speed 
and comprehension in reading. 


1. Assignments for a three-group plan in a 4A-5B room: 


EXAMPLE I 


a. Group I. 


When you have finished reading your library book, do these 
things: 
(1) Fill out the book-report form. 
(2) Draw a map for your book. 
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(3) Draw an illustration for it. 

(4) Construct a true-false or a yes-no test for the next reader 
to use. Write the answers on a separate piece of paper. 

(5) Select for reading to your group, or to the whole class, a 
passage which you think will be good advertising for the book. 


b. Group II. 


“The Education of a Bird.”” Make an outline of this story. 
Make the outline so full that anybody reading it would have 
all the main points of the story. 


. Grovp ITI. 


“The Christmas Angel.” First, read all the questions on page 
181, so that you will know what to expect in the story. As 
soon as you finish, get paper from your captain and do the 
second note on page 180. Look up meanings of all new 
words. 


EXAMPLE II 
. Group I. 
Finish the story of “‘Ben, the Black Bear.” Advertise the 


book in some way so that the rest of the class will want to 
read it. 


. Group II. 


“Carol Bird’s Christmas.” There are study helps on page 74. 
Do you like the way Carol spent her Christmas? From what 
book was this story taken? If any one has read the book 
he may report to me in class. 


. Grovp III. 


‘“‘Belling the Cat.” When each one has read this story and 
done the exercises on page 74, he may look up the following 
words in the dictionary: 


council enemy silent attract 


The captain may assign parts of the story for dramatization. 
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EXAMPLE III 
a. Group I. 


If you have finished reading ‘‘Ben, the Black Bear” you may 
read any library book you wish. Has any one a book report 
ready for to-day? 


b. Group II. 


We will give our play for the class to-day at 9:25. Finish the 
story of “Little Thumb,” page 28. 


c. Group III. 
Read the story of “King Solomon and the Two Mothers.” 
Write out the answers to the questions on pages 160-161. 
Take them to your captain as soon as you finish. 


2. Assignments for a three-group plan in a sixth-grade room: 


EXAMPLE I 
a. Group I. (Library group.) 


When you have finished reading your book fill out a book-re- 
port blank, then do one of these things: 
(1) Make a set of twenty true-false questions about your book. 
(2) Draw a map showing the important places mentioned. 
(3) Draw a picture that would be a good illustration of some part 
of the story. 


6. Group II. 


Class, read “The Happy Prince” in Lewis and Rowland, 
Book VI. Time yourself by the large clock. Make a draw- 
ing of one of the scenes; however, do not copy the one in 
the book. Captains, pass out books and drawing paper. 


c. Grovp III. 


Captain, pass out Lewis and Rowland Readers to your group. 
Supply each person with pencil paper. Class, turn to page 
137 and read the directions carefully. Carry out the direc- 
tions. When you have finished, turn to page 256. Read the 
story and be ready to answer the questions at the close of 
the story. 
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EXAMPLE II 
a. Group I. 


Continuation of first assignment. 
6. Grovp II. 


“Washington Irving.” Read the biography through once. 
(1) List the admirable qualities of Irving mentioned in the story. 
(2) In your own words, give his writing creed. 

(3) Be ready to dramatize the scene in the first two paragraphs. 
(4) List the stories you have read written by Irving. 
Captain, collect papers and grade the answers to No. 1. 


c. Group III. 


Take this true-false test on ‘‘The Forgiven Debt.” 

(Here follows the test of ten statements.) 

Captain, pass out books and paper. ........ , of Group I will 
time your reading of the story and will record your test 
grades on the reading chart. 


” 


3. Assignments for a three-group plan in a seventh-grade room: 


a. Group I. (Reading Club Members.) 


You are to cut up some good stories for audience reading. 
Captain, get paste, scissors, and cardboard. There are some 
good magazines on the table. Remember that it is impor- 
tant to decide on the best places to cut. 


b. Grove II. 


Pages 236-237, Lewis and Rowland Seventh Reader. Fol- 
low directions carefully. Captain, pass books and punched 
paper, also check answers silently with individual members 
of the group. Captain, get correct answers from teacher 
after he has finished his own work. 


c. Group III. 


Informal test, pages 154 to the end of the first paragraph on 
page 156. Do not read the directions, but be ready for the 
true-false test on the selection. It has 741 words. 

Borrow soe ee Oberon aGs from the Library Group 
to give the test. 
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4. Assignments for group simultaneous reading from different 
books. 


a. Group I. (Best readers.) 


“Seeing America.” “Farm and Field.” Pitkin and Hughes, 
pages 104-120. 

Below are the main topics in the story of the boys’ visit to 
the oyster farm. Rearrange these topics in the order in 
which they belong. Then be able to discuss them with your 
group. 

bd. Group II. (Middle.) 


“America First.”” Frances Greene. Pages 39 to 51. 

Explain what the scout-master meant by saying: ‘“‘We had 
an American on guard to-night.” 

Why did his mother laugh a little and cry a little when she 
read the note? 

Describe the Boy Scout Court of Honor. 

What is meant by ‘‘ winning his spurs”? 

Tell the story that Danny told the judge. 

Was Danny the same sort of boy at the end of the story as 
at the beginning? How do you account for this? 


c. Group III. (Poorest readers.) 


“Jorli.”” Spyri, pages 13-21. 

What did Jorli take with him when he left home? 

What advice did his grandfather give him? 

Tell about his experience as he went along looking for work. 

What did he do at sunset? 

Do you think the grandfather’s advice was good, or bad? 
Why? 


Group Recitations in Reading.—The group assignments 
given above suggest (1) grouping according to ability, 
and (2) grouping according to ability with the additional 
purpose of facilitating the reading of several books by 
each individual in the entire class. 

An examination of the assignments under the first 
plan shows that Group I usually is largely self-directive 
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in its work. The “captain” is in evidence as a helping 
agent in distributing materials and supplies as needed. 
While these pupils are at work, Groups II and III are 
following certain directions, as: taking a speed test, illus- 
trating a point with paper and crayon, answering ques- 
tions on the contents of a story, making an outline, look- 
ing up the meanings of words and phrases, dramatizing 
a scene, reporting to the teacher, etc. These three lines 
of activities are going on simultaneously and, provided 
the teacher is skilful, without confusion. Careful plan- 
ning of graded assignments, an adequate supply of ma- 
terials, the training of student assistants, and frequent 
testing of progress, are important factors in this type of 
reading instruction. 

The recitation in classes that have been grouped for 
the purpose of accomplishing the reading of several books 
proceeds somewhat as follows: Assuming there are three 
groups, the teacher spends approximately a third of the 
time with the first group, hearing them discuss the points 
of the lesson, while the other groups prepare for the 
recitation from blackboard assignments. The strongest 
group is capable of reading more pages in a given length 
of time; also its recitation involves a quality of thought 
that is not undertaken in the other groups. The teacher 
assigns new work for Group I and passes to Group II, 
which is seated in another corner of the room. These 
pupils are ready to prove their grasp of the lesson that 
has been carefully adjusted to their abilities, and then 
begin the preparation of the next day’s work as soon as 
the teacher passes to Group III. Occasionally, one or 
more groups work during a whole period independently 
of the teacher in making outlines, dramatizing scenes 
from interesting stories, and reading orally to one another. 
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SOME ESPECIALLY HELPFUL REFERENCES 


1. “Silent and Oral Reading,” by C. R. Stone. Houghton - 
Mifflin Co. 


a. Illustrative content silent-reading lessons for various grades 
are set forth with accompanying assignments. These exercises 
involve the problem method in silent reading. 

b. Training lessons in silent reading are explained, and in most 
cases accompanied with assignments. In this chapter the 
teacher is given definite, vital suggestions for increasing rate, 
improving comprehension, by (a) reading to answer factual 
questions, (b) reading to answer relational or problem ques- 
tions, and (c) training in comprehension of the organization 
of what is read. 


2. “Literature and Living,” Books I and I, by Lyman and 
Hill. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The following directions addressed to the pupil and taken at 
random from this series of readers, adapted to the junior 
high-school period, indicate the desirable variety of train- 
ing these books are intended to afford: 


a. Count the number of words you had read when the two- 
minute signal was given. What is your rate of silent reading 
by the minute? How long did it take you to read the entire 
story? Keep your reading rate for comparison later in the 
year. 

b. Bring to class the best story of the sea which you can find 
in the library. (An assignment following the reading of the 
“Typhoon.’’) 

c. Read the story silently, noticing especially how the hero se- 
cured fire, and the different methods he used to obtain food. 
(Reading for a definite purpose.) 

d. This story is made up of four main parts, which are put to- 
gether somewhat like the links in a chain. See if you can tell 
where each link ends and a new one begins. (Reading to com- 
prehend the organization of a selection.) 

e. By style is meant the manner in which an author writes, his 
choice of words, the kinds: of sentences and paragraphs he 
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uses, the way he arranges his details, his choice of figures of 
speech, and the like. Find three differences in style between 
“A Fight with an Octopus” and “Turkey Red” (page 27). 
From the standpoint of style, which of the two does Conrad’s 
“Typhoon” (page 8) most resemble? 


f. One mark of a good reader is the ability to find information 
quickly. In this selection the author describes critical mo- 
ments with six different kinds of wild animals. After the signal 
to begin reading is given, glance through the selection rapidly 
and find what the six different kinds of animals are. When you 
find them raise your hand. Then read the entire selection 
rapidly. (Training in skimming.) 

g. A group of selections on work. First read the selections to de- 
termine in what respects they are similar. Then read them 
thoughtfully to see what particular message each has. Read 
each aloud; then practice the one you think best for oral read- 
ing to the class. 


3. Manual to Accompany the Study Readers, Walker-Parkman. 
Charles E. Merrill Company, 1925. 


This manual is intended for the direction of the work in grades 


BOOKS IN WHICH SUBJECT IS TREATED 


FOURTH YEAR| FIFTH YEAR | SIXTH YEAR 


. Looking for thought... pd if 
. Working for speed (with 

comprehension) og iy 
. Increasing vocabulary. . = 
. Selecting main ideas 

(topics) * a 
. Developing outlines... . 
. Following directions 

(accuracy) 

Scanning 

. Using 

word | 


j. Learning how to make 
good questions 
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four, five, and six. On page 16 of the Manual is a table of 
the following special habits, together with page references 
in the three-book series, indicating the definite provision 
that has been made to develop and establish the habits 
enumerated. 

Part V of the manual contains suggestive assignments for the 
purpose of helping pupils to “apply study habits to the 
other subjects in the curriculum.” These assignments in 
language, arithmetic, civics, geography, and hygiene are 
timely indeed, and should prove decidedly helpful in im- 
proving reading in the content subjects. 


4. “Second Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School 

Principals, the N. E. A., 1923.” 

In the article ““The Discovery and Correction of Reading 

Difficulties,” Elda L. Merton suggests assignments that will 

serve to overcome these difficulties: 

(1) Inability to summarize materials read. 
(2) Inability to draw valid conclusions from materials read. 
(3) Inability to select the essential idea. 

While the suggestions in this article are for remedial purposes, 
it may be assumed that the average reader of the inter- 
mediate grades will be greatly benefited through the kind 
of work developed in this study. 


The main purpose of this chapter has been to suggest 
reading assignments and recitations for: 


. Silent reading: : 
. Work type. 

. Recreatory type. 

Audience reading: 


. Work type. 
. Recreatory type. 


wera nd Fa Re 


. Group work: 


Emphasis is placed on the rather definite classification 
of reading assignments and recitations into two divi- 
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sions, the work-type and recreatory type. It is not in- 
tended that this distinction should be invariably made, 
for many valuable recitations involve both types of ex- 
perience. However, a clear conception of the respective 
fields in a general way will tend to bring richer and more 
vital experiences to the individuals who are being trained 
in the effective habits of reading. In the past, many op- 
portunities for developing appreciation, for giving genu- 
ine pleasure and wholesome entertainment have been 
lost by the erroneous introduction of work-type methods 
into the exercise. This practice can seldom be charged 
against the teacher who analyzes her materials and uses 
them for the purposes for which they were intended. 
The chapter also contains other suggestions in support 
of the modern varied programme of reading as well as 
definite references to recent studies in reading that are 
particularly helpful in these phases of the work. 
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CHAPTER IX 


SEAT-WORK ACTIVITIES—DESCRIPTIONS AND 
EVALUATIONS 


Introduction.—The increase in the amount and variety 
of seat-work or study-period activities is a natural result 
of the recent expansion and intensification of silent read- 
ing. A survey of the literature on this subject shows that 
very simple devices are introduced quite early in the 
first grade, and are followed by an increasing amount 
and variety of activities in the primary grades. Study- 
period projects above the primary grades have not been 
as completely developed as the varied programme of 
reading now warrants. However, this phase of the pro- 
gramme is receiving attention by some investigators at 
the present time, and should yield rich suggestions at 
least for the intermediate grades. 

In this chapter, the purpose is to suggest a critically 
evaluated progression of seat-work exercises that will 
contribute definitely toward the development of desir- 
able reading abilities. According to this standard, many 
so-called seat-work devices that are still in use in some 
schools will not be included in this book. 

Equipment and Supplies.—The principal or supervisor 
can be of great assistance to the teacher by furnishing 
the equipment and materials that are required for the 
present-day programme of study-period exercises in 
reading. Among the most valuable things that should be 
provided are: 


1. Primer-Type Typewriter—Such machines are now on the 
market and are invaluable for the work of the first and second 
grades. 
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2. Oak Tag-Board.—The extensive handling of the materials by 
inexperienced hands puts a premium upon durability. Heavy 
paper with a certain amount of stiffness is preferable for much 
of the work. 


3. Envelopes Strong envelopes of various sizes are indispen- 
sable. 


4. Filing Shelves or Bags——Teachers are confronted with the 
problem of facilitating the use of these devices and exercises. 
Some of them are using large bags about one foot square, open 
at the top and hung along the wall just under the chalk-tray. 
Others are using book-shelves for lack of a more satisfactory 
filing place. The authors have supplied to one teacher a filing- 
case having many compartments of various dimensions that 
has proved to be both practical and convenient. 


5. Heavy Straw or Cardboard.—This is used for mounts of differ- 
ent kinds. It should be bought in large sizes and cut to the 
required dimensions as needed. 


6. Hektograph.—This is a staple piece of equipment that is fre- 
quently needed in this kind of work. 


7. Mimeograph.—The principal’s office usually has a mimeo- 
graph. It is valuable for multigraphing copies of various kinds 
of seat-work exercises. 


8. Cardboard Patterns, or Form Vocabulary.—So much of the 
seat work now used for developing or measuring reading com- 
prehension involves cutting and drawing that it behooves the 
principal or supervisor to provide a wide range of patterns of 
objects, birds, animals, etc., that are available for the teacher’s 
use. Since the emphasis in these exercises must be upon read- 
ing, time should be saved and accuracy encouraged by means 
of an adequate supply of these forms. 


9. Color Charts.— 


a. Large squares containing the colors red, green, blue, black, 
yellow, orange, and brown should be mounted or drawn upon 
a piece of cardboard. The names of the colors should be written 
or printed to correspond. All details must be large enough to 
be seen across the room. 
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b. Small squares containing the above colors should be similarly 
named, and drawn or mounted upon cards for individual use 
at the child’s desk or table. 


10. Miscellaneous.—In addition to the equipment and supplies 
just enumerated, there will be varying needs for colored cray- 
ons, print or “scratch” paper, bogus paper, drawing paper, 
discarded readers, pictures, etc., that will prove helpful to the 
resourceful teacher. 


Checking.—Convenient and practical methods in rapid 
and accurate checking of seat work have not kept apace 
with the development of the numerous and widely varied 
exercises. While many of the activities must be worked 
out by the individual teacher, the principal or supervisor 
can give vital assistance through facilities and sugges- 
tions relative to the checking of the work. This problem 
must be given due attention; for children will not main- 
tain a satisfactory standard of work unless their exer- 
cises are regularly examined and checked. 

1. Serial Exercises —Much of the seat work is developed in serial 
form. By numbering the series, a child’s record can be kept 
by making entries on a piece of cardboard, as indicated below: 


SERIES OF EXERCISES 


Henry Jones 


Mary Brown 


This shows that Henry Jones has completed Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 
and 6 of the series. 

One second-grade teacher has found that her pupils are not 
yet able to make the check opposite their own names and 
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in the right column, so she has each child write the num- 
ber of the completed exercise opposite his name. This 
breaks up the serial recording, but it helps to keep up the 
interest of the pupils. 


2. Envelope Checking.—A first-grade teacher who has developed 
a number of exercises that are kept in large envelopes, writes 
the name of the child on the envelope as soon as he has fin- 
ished the work. The envelopes are of durable material and 
open at the end. 

3. Checking by Columns—Certain exercises such as “True and 
False,” ““Yes and No,” may be assigned so as to facilitate the 
checking. For instance, all the questions that are answered 
with yes may be placed so as to make the answers recur at 
certain intervals; similarly for the no answers. 


4. ‘‘ Perfo” Checking.—(By permission of Plymouth Press.) 
“The ordinary;7 x 8}4 practice paper is used, and the perfora- 
tions are so spaced that each sheet of paper can be used 
four times. Another novel and appealing feature is a key 
known only to the teacher by which she can score the papers 
at a glance without reading the problems. 


Example: 


Which of these things is good for breakfast ? 


m. pie 
n. oatmeal 
o. ice-cream 


| 


Method.—So many of the seat-work exercises consist 
of parts that are to be matched or paired, or consist of 
questions and answers, that the card-and-envelope 
method of preparation is recommended as widely as it 
can be used. The one part—statements, questions, pic- 
tures, etc., are mounted on the cardboard; the other 
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part—answers, completion words, phrases, etc., are 
placed in the envelope. The envelope is firmly pasted 
on the back of the card mount. The card is numbered 
and this number is written on each piece that belongs to 
this exercise. 

In case it is not practicabie to paste the envelope to 
the card, the two should be numbered or labelled so as 
to keep them together. 

Many of the check-tests require the use of cut-up an- 
swers—words, phrases, etc. These parts should be placed 
in a small envelope which is attached to the test. As 
far as practicable, the tests should be written, typed, 
or mimeographed on tag-board. 

Principles in the Selection and Use of Seat Work.— 
The following principles that should determine the selec- 
tion and use of seat work were developed in a course in 
primary reading at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. They were furnished to the primary teachers of 
Seattle to be studied in connection with a seat-werk 
exhibit. 


1. Is the seat work such that the child expends genuine effort 
joyously in its accomplishment ? 

2. Is there a careful systematic check on the work to forestall 
slovenly habits? 

3. Is there evidence of progress and variety in the seat work? 

4, Are there provisions made so that the child may aid himself 
in case of difficulty without interrupting the group at work 
with the teacher? 

5. Does the seat work increase his ability in reading, social 

studies, number work, etc. ? 

6. Is the work simple enough to allow achievement within the 

child’s interest span? 

7. In the reading material, is the vocabulary sufficiently simple 

to permit the child to work independently and successfully ? 
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8. Are the materials within easy reach of the children? 

9. Does the seat work conform to the laws of physical develop- 
ment ? 

10. Does the seat work reflect the child’s responsibility and ideas 
that he has a desire to express which will give him pride in 
accomplishment ? 


Seat Work in Large Units and Closely Related to Other 
Reading Activities—As Miss Bolenius states in her First 
Grade Manual : “Much of the seat work of the past has 
been motivated and interesting, and it has kept the 
child busy. But it has frequently been remote from the 
dominant idea of the daily reading lesson.” 

By permission of Miss Helen M. Reynolds, Director 
of Kindergarten and Primary Education, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, public schools, we have secured three different 
kinds of reading projects in large units that have been 
of great value to Seattle teachers in developing worth- 
while activities for the interrecitation periods. 

1. Seat work based on the Elson Hand Chart. (Pre- 
pared by Miss Elma Simmons, teacher in the Warren 
Avenue School, Seattle.) * 


ELSON HAND CHART 
SEAT WORK 


a. Matching words and pictures. Use four or five words to each 
picture. 
b. Matching words and pictures to teach one, two, three. 
one bird—three birds. 
two houses—three houses. 
one boy—two boys, etc. 
(Add a “joker”—a picture or word not needed.) 


c. Print rhymes similar to those on page 11 of the Hand Chart, 
using the names of other animals. Cut apart. Children build 
rhymes. 


* Published by Scott, Forseman and Company. 
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d. Thought questions. Print on 9’ x 12” tag-board questions 
similar to those on page 23 in Hand Chart. 
Can the bird run? 
Can the bird fly? etc. 
Print the answers on small cards. Yes on one side, No on the 
other. Pupils place the correct answers. 


e. Based on page 16, Hand Chart. Matching word, picture, and 
what the animal says. 
Picture of cat. 
Word cat. 
Mew-mew. 
Picture of sheep. 
Word sheep. 
Baa-baa. 
(Add a ‘‘joker.”’) 


jf. Matching sentences and pictures. Cut pictures from old 
readers. Find sentences to describe picture, using vocabulary 
of Hand Chart. 
Picture of bird flying. 
Sentence—The bird flew away. 
(Add a “‘joker.’’) 


g. Matching sentences and pictures. The sentence is to describe 
some quality of picture. 
Picture of cat. 
Sentence—I like milk. 
Picture of hen. 
Sentence—I give eggs. 
Picture of mouse. 
Sentence—I do not like cats, etc. 


h, Print on tag-board 9” x 12” sentences similar to those on page 
22, Hand Chart. 
Find one dog. 
Find three cats. 
Find two trees, etc. 


Paste on small squares four small pictures of each object. 
Pupils count out the correct number of pictures and place at 
the end of sentence. 
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z. Classifying. Print on tag-board a heading: 
Family—Animals—Numbers—Birds 
Print from vocabulary words to suit classification. The same 
word may be used several times. Pupils are to place words in 
proper columns. 


j. Booklets. Give pupils drawing paper 9” x 12”. Fold through 
the centre. Sew into a book. 


(1) Pupils cut out from magazines house, father, mother, boy, 
girl. Paste pictures in book. Pupils print names underneath 
pictures with rubber-stamp outfit. 

(2) Animal book. Pupils trace from patterns all animals in 
Hand Chart. Cut out and paste in book. Print names under- 
neath, using rubber-stamp outfit. 

(3) Cut free-hand house, tree, barn, milk bottle, or any objects 
simple enough for free-hand, and print name underneath with 
rubber-stamp outfit. 


2. A series of twenty-three exercises based upon the 
Elson Hand Chart. Primer-type print is used in the 
directions. 

Other teachers should adapt their own exercises to 
the contents of the book of the course they are using. 


DIRECTIONS FOR SILENT-READING EXERCISES 
BASED ON THE ELSON HAND-CHART 
VOCABULARY 


a. These exercises prepared by a committee of the Seattle Pri- 

mary Council are similar to those by Bolenius and Buswell, 

but are based on the Elson Hand-Chart Vocabulary. 

Each child receives a copy of each exercise. These should be 

filed in a folder or envelope as completed, and later bound 

into a book. For this book the child may make a cover. He 

may choose a name for this book. 

c. Any unfamiliar words should be developed before giving out 
a test exercise. 

d. These exercises will be useful in recording the progress of 1B 
pupils for the teacher’s own benefit. 


=> 
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e. Group the children for work on these exercises: 
Group I: Children who can read, check, and carry out direc- 
tions for themselves. 
Group II: Children who need help before they can begin in- 
dependent work. 
(Care should be taken that children avoid copying, as this 
destroys the value of the exercise.) 
f. Teach the children to Read, Check, Do. 


This training should begin with the first exercise, and should 
be insisted upon. In the first exercise proceed as follows: 


(1) Read the word “blue” to himself. 


(2) Check the word “blue” with blue crayon to show that the 
word is understood. 


(3) Color all circles blue before proceeding to the next direction. 
g. In preparation for reading directions, it is helpful to work 


with the class in making a set of directions on the blackboard, 
using the wording of the regular exercise. 


(See following pages.) 


3. Silent reading and check-tests. (Check-tests pre- 
pared by members of the Seattle Primary Council, and 
modified by the authors.) 

This study was conducted during the year 1925-1926. 
The tests are intended to serve as comprehension checks 
upon some of the supplementary readers that are pro- 
vided in the primary grades of all the schools in the city. 
In order to keep such tests in circulation as long as pos- 
sible, it is suggested that copies be made on tag-board, 
primer type being used for the first-grade tests. 

Only a few of the tests can be included in this book, 
but these will indicate to principals, supervisors, and 
teachers the possibilities of this kind of work as seat- 
work occupation. This is, perhaps, the highest type of 
seat-work occupation that is known at the present time. 
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Color two boys brown. 
Color one girl blue. 
Color three trees green. 
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Color the house and tree. 
Color the house brown. 
Color the tree green. 
Color the bird and the bird house. 
Color the bird house Bray: 
Color the bird blue. 


This house is gra 


This tree is eA e 
This bird is red. 

This bird house ts brown. 

This nest is orange. 


fe 
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The mother. bird is on the 
in bird house. 
lhe father-bird is in the tree. 


Color the bird house vay: 
Color the mother bird brown. 


Color the .tree green. 


Color the father bird red 
and brown. 


° 


aS 
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This -is: the father bird. 
Find the’ mother bird. 
Find ‘the little birds. \ 


ee ; 
Color the father bird yellow and black. 
Color the’ mother bird yellow and green. 
Color the little birds yellow. 


CK 


Color the little bird brown, 
Color the. big _bird_blue, stay 


Color thexlittle;tree Green. 


Color the big rae rédand yellow 
Color the little house brown and white. 
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The girl likes the cat. 

The boy likes the dog. 
Color the boy blue and brown. 
Color the gir) ved and_ plack. 
Color the cat orange and gray. 
Color the dog black and white. 


Find two houses. 
_Qne is the hen house. 
ne is the dog house. 
Color the hen house Sreen. 
Color the dog house “ brown. 


Find three hens. 
Color one hen black and white. 
Color one hen brown. 
Color the \ittle one red. 


LX & 


13 
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The sheep said, “Baa, baal” 
Color him black. 


The cow said, “Moo, mool” 
Color her black with white spots. 


Who said, “Coo, cool’? 
Color her gray. 


14 


The sheep said ,*Baa, baa!” 

Color if gray. ah ae 
The cow said, “Moo, mool? ( 
Color it brown. 


The hen said, “Cluck, eluck!” LS 
Color if red. 


The dog said, “Bow,wow !” 5 
Color it yellow, 


15 
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Who <an fly 

Color it a or brown. 

Color the house red or brown. 

Color the tree green and a My) 
Color the Tain gray. ie, 


Color the nest brown. 
Color the eps blue. ee pa 
Color one bird blue and red — 


Color one bird red or jf 


yellow eS ; 
Se eo nrmae 

Who catches birds ? 

Color her black. 


oy FL) 
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Who jis in the barne 
Color it brown: 

Who ran to the barn? 
Color it Sray- 

Who is on the barn? 
Color it blue. 


aioe the barn two colors. 
18 


Acat (tikes milk. 
Color the milK white. 


A mouse Jikes dinner 

Color the dinner ved and green. 
Moo-moo gave the milk. 

Color moo- moo black and while: 


19 
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Color three rabbils. 
Color one rabhif black. 
Color one rabbit orange. 
Color one rabbit brown. 


They sawa garden. 
Guice the garden Green. 


setae ~~ (D 


20 
One rabbit - 1S 1m the garden. 
One rabbit is eating dinner. 


The one in the garden 1S brown: 


The one eating dinner is ray: 
Color the garden Three colors. 
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Find. the one that can mew. 
Color it black. 


Find the one that can haa. 
Color it orange. 


Find the one that can cluck. 
Color it brown. 


22 


Who gives you esas ? 


Color her black and brown or 
orange and brown. 


Number the eggs from | % 12. 
Color the eggs. 


CONd00O000NL 
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In preparing the tests, a teacher may use any of the fol- 
lowing methods to determine the reader’s grasp of the 
material: 


. “Yes” and “no” questions. 

. True and false statements. 

. Sentence-completion exercises. 

. Checking the right answer. 

. Choosing the right word or phrase. 

. Matching titles with parts of a selection. 


MNoeaaca 


To meet the needs of superior children in the third 
grade and of classes in higher grades, tests of a more in- 
volved nature should be developed. These can be used 
to test the child’s judgment, appreciation, organizing 
power, grasp of large story units, etc. 

The value of permitting an individual to read inde- 
pendently and to check himself upon that reading should 
be fully appreciated. This practice will insure a better 
foundation for the abundant independent reading which 
is so strongly advocated at the present time. 


EXAMPLES OF THE CHECK-TESTS 


NotE.—The extensive use of the words “‘yes,” “no,” “true,” 


and “false” suggests the advisability of providing an ample 
supply of these words on tagboard, and of having them avail- 
able for use when needed. A quantity of asterisks should also 
be provided. As a rule words and phrases for completion exer- 
cises should also be supplied on pieces of tagboard apart from 
the test. 

a. The Child Library Readers Primer* (Grade One). 

Questions to be answered by Yes or No. Pages 25 to 31. 


1. Did Brown Hen live in a little house? 


2. Did she have corn in her garden? 


* Elson, Wm. H., and Runkel, Lura E. Published by Scott Foresman 
& Co. 
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eo 


Did the fox live on a hill? 

Did the mouse live with the fox? 

Did the cock help the hen? 

Did the mouse cut a hole in the 
bag? 

Did they all run home? 

Did the Brown Hen get dinner? 


Fill in blanks with phrases that make 


1: 


true sentences. Pages 46 to 49. 


A snowbird sang............ 


2. Two little sisters were............ 

3. One sister said, “The bird must have 
4, The bird said “I would like..,...... si 
5. The sisters gave him............ 
Sele mittee bird poo 

at dinner a coat some bread 
at play a doll some show 
a song threw it away 


atovall) OF at chick-a-dee-dee-dee 


The Little Gray Squirrel. Pages 53 to 59. 
Put a star after the right words. 
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1. Bobbie had a bag of— white wheat 
whate. 

2. Some wheat fell out of the— beg 
big bag. 

3. Bobbie saw— some flowers some 
nuts. 

4. Bobbie Mother went back but could 
not find it. ) 

5. Bobbie said— a dog a squirrel a 
dove found it. 


Mrs. Rabbit’s Thanksgiving. Pages 79 to 
85. 


Put a star after the correct endings. 


1. This is school day Thanksgiving 
day. 

2. We must find a good boy good 
dinner. 

3. Mr. Owl shut his eyes ears mouth 
but not his eyes ears mouth. 

4. Mother Rabbit found some _ candy 
carrots. 

5. Mr. Squirrel found some nuts corn. 
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6. Mr. Owl said, I hear the farmer 
Mr. Fox. 

7. They all said, “Thank you” “good 
bye.” 


The Doll and the Ball. 
Put True after the true sentences. 


1. The ball said, ‘‘I want to be a doll.” 

2. The doll said, “I don’t want to be a 
ball.” 

Ray took his ball to the meadow. 

His sister took her doll to school. 

The rain did not come down. 

Ray forgot his ball. 

His sister forgot her doll, too. 


So ae 


The Wind. Pages 117 to 121. 
Put stars after the right endings. 


1. Mother said, 

“J will give you some milk.” 

“T will give you some porridge.” 
2. Bobbie said, 

“TI do not like you wind.” 

“TI like you now, wind.” 

“T never will like you.” 
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3. Why does Bobbie like the wind? 
“T see that you like to blow.” 
“T see that you can help me.” 


6. Searson and Martin— Additional Prim- 
er* (Grade one.) Page 12. 


Put a star after the right ending. 


Ieee Os DON OAs iis ais a dog. 


Dee SATAN Se oe et a book. 


So A ndom, watches, ,.2.052.. a wind. 


BMA CAG (CALehOS. 9...) ork a sun. 


Bea OIG Ma Kesey oer t a. * a nut. 
a shower. 
a nest. 


*Searson, J. W., Martin, Geo. E., and Tinley, Lucy W. Published 
by University Publishing Company. 
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10. 


a, 


12. The sun brings 
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A squirrel cracks........ 


AMDOG INMAKOS- As sees 


A cow gives 


A hen lays 


A pig eats 


A wind brings 


Put Yes or No. 


Be ba Re A set Bg ck 


Did 
Did 
Did 
Did 
Did 
Did 
Did 


e- 


6) (0 (e: @ 1H Jefe, @ io. (eo lei 


Ce Se es ar See Ie Ot te me aM eT 


© 16 (6 6s 6 6 © 6 @. 6 


oe) 6) 6 (6, (0) ‘eb 6 a 


a dinner. 
a sun. 
milk. 
honey. 
flowers. 
milk. 

an egg. 

a nut. 

a shower. 
a dinner. 
my dinner. 
a shower. 
a song. 
the flowers. 


Page 20. 


the hen break the dishes? 
she keep the house clean? 
she go to the mill for flour? 
she bring it home to-day? 
she fry my bread? 
she sit by the window? 
she tell a tale? 
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Star the right ones. Page 29. 


Where did mother roll out her dough? 
On the chair. 
On the table. 
On the floor. 


Where did Jack first roll out his 
dough? 
On the table. 
On the floor. 
On the chair. 


What color was mother’s dough? 
violet red white. 


What color was Jack’s dough? 
blue gray _— green. 

Who ate Jack’s pie? 
Mother Jack Father The old 
white hen. 


Star the right one. Page 44, 
What did Dan say about his garden? 
I will dig my garden. 
I will spade my garden. 
( will make my garden. 
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What did the hoe, the rake, the spade 
say to Dan? 
I will run with you. 
I will help you. 
I will work for you. 


What did the fat green toad do? 
Ate the seeds. 
Played with Dan. 
Ate the bugs. 


Star the right one. Page 74. 
The old woman looked at her cakes. 
She thought, 

“These are too small to give away.” 
“These are too large to give away.” 
“These are just right to give away.” 
Oh, said she, “I wish I were a bird.” 
“T would 

hop after him.” 

run after him.” 

fly after him.” 

Star the wrong ones. 


When the boy dug in the sand which 
group of words tells the size of the hole? 


Cc. 


1 
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Like an egg. 
Like a cart. 
Like a nest. 
Like a cup. 


Work-A-Day Doings.* (Grade one.) 


Pages 1 to 12. 


Fill the blanks with words that will make 


a. 
b. 


true sentences. 


Mre Squirrel wanted 2a). se. 

Mr. Squirrel asked the sawmill for 

The River said, “Cut down.......... 

The Merchant said, “I will give you 
a saw for 


 ) 


2 (Scie) te seer a 00) er Se: 


a little house some lumber 
a tree the carpenter 
the Merchant a warm nest 
very happy the wood 
some nuts some bricks 


* Serl, Emma, and Evans, Vivian. Published by Silver, Burdett & Co. 
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2. Pages 13 to 30. 
Answer the questions with yes or no. 


a. Did the Big Black Bear ask the Mil- 

ler for bread? 
. Did Big Black Bear say please? 

c. Was the Blacksmith kind to Big 
Black Bear? 

d. Did the Sun and the Cloud help Big 
Black Bear? 

e. Was Big Black Bear always hungry? 


5 Pages 21 to 26. 
Place a star after the correct endings. 
a. The Monkey ran to the sheep to 
get — 

some cloth. 

some wool. 

a coat. 
b. He went to the merchant to get— 

a coat. 

some wool. 

some shears. 


c. Little Monkey took the cloth to— 
the carpenter. 
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the merchant. 
the tailor. 


4, Pages 27 to 31. 
Place the word True after the true sen- 
tences. 
a. The mines were far away. 
b. The Merchant had a heavy load 
for Dobbin to pull up the hill. 
c. The Merchant gave him some 


iron. 
d. Dobbin took the iron to the 
Blacksmith. 


e. The Blacksmith did not make a 
shoe for the horse. 


d. The Overall Boys in Switzerland.* (Grade 3.) 


Complete these sentences. Pages 34 to 48. 

(1) The little train was moving ............. 

(2) Wetare climbing .)a2)2 sini) 

(3) The rainbow was hanging ............. 

(4) The sun goes down on one side of the world and comes up 
on thevother, because =..5.45.* 5. 


Answer these questions by Yes or No. Pages 50 to 64. 
(1) Was the city of Lucerne at the end of the long lake of Lu- 
COMMER AG peri ets cuy stoves 
(2) Do the people in Switzerland eat out of doors whenever the 
‘weather is: nice?is.4 2h 2 
* Grover, Eulalie. Rand, McNally & Company. 


‘ 
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(3) Did the Swiss girls sit on stools while at work?........... 
(4) Did the children buy three cuckoo clocks? ............ 
(5) Was the band playing “America”? ............ 

(6) Is Switzerland as large as the United States? ......... 
(rls a cantonythe same as a stateras ene; is 
(S)eiseMounteetlatus: a rockitee etree eee 

(9) Was: the story true? i) seo kt 


Find these phrases. Pages 66 to 76. 


(1) on their backs (6) in a moment 

(2) the Lion of Lucerne (7) high on the mountain 
(3) by a great artist (8) to the terrace 

(4) in front of them (9) on the high Alps 

(5) on its roof and walls (10) a Swiss band 


Place the word True after correct or true sentence. Pages 
78 to 86. 


(1) William Tell helped make Germany a free country. 

(2) The man who was to govern Switzerland was Gessler. 

(3) Gessler was a kind man. 

(4) William Tell was to be killed because the second arrow was 
to kill Gessler. 

(5) Gessler refused to help a poor woman and her child. 

(6) William Tell saved his country by saving his people from 
the rule of Gessler. 


Place the right word in the space. Pages 126 to 134. 


(Tt wasimne etree before the trampers reached the green 
Alps where Gretel’s father and brothers were pasturing their 
cows. 


morning noon evening afternoon 
(2)) Barry's Dark "was very. yo seo. eee when he first saw the 
trampers. 


gruff loud fierce sharp 
(3) The cabin had only two rooms. One for the family and the 
other for ithe) necce aces 
pigs goats horses cows 
(4) Swiss cheese is not good until it is ............ old. 
1 day 2days 4months 1 year 6 months one week 
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e. Story of Docas the Indian Boy* (Grade 3). Pages 1 to 40. 


Place a star on the correct word. 

(1) Docas was a little—Indian Japanese Eskimo boy. 

(2) Docas lived in—Washington California Alaska. 

(3) His mother was called—Heema Ama _ Alachu. 

(4) Heema was Docas’s—brother sister father. 

(5) For breakfast Docas ate—bread mush corn. 

(6) The Indians made mush from—wheat acorns corn. 

(7) When Unwa died the Indians sent messages to her by— 
owls rattlesnakes eagles. 

(8) The Indians sent dance invitations on—paper _ string. 

(9) Their flutes were made of—tin reeds grass. 

(10) Chief Yeeta invited the Indians to dance the—war dance 
acorn dance. 


Place the word True after the true sentences. 

(1) Docas heated the water with hot stones. 

(2) The Indians ate around a table. 

(3) The Indians drove stakes in the creek to snare fish. 

(4) Then they built a fire at night to attract the fish. 

(5) They caught the fish with lines and fish-hooks 

(6) The storehouse was built on the ground. 

(7) The Indians protected their food from the squirrels by 
killing the squirrels. 

(8) When the Indians had not enough food they took acorns 
from the woodpeckers’ storehouses. 

(9) Docas dug roots with his toes. 

(10) Ama put the skins in water to make them soft. 


Fill the blanks with words that will make true sentences. 
Pages 40 to 57. 
(1) The Indians said that the mountains were made by a 
(2) They said the mountain was first climbed bya............ 
(3) Massea fooled the deer by ............. 
(4) When Docas saw the white man riding a mule he thought 
CNEY? WERE nite esa hina 
(5) Docas played a game‘) la dsu. 


* Snedden, Genevra, D. C. Heath & Co. Publishers. 


‘ 
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(G)eitiwas played witht: eo... e)ssmee 
(7) The Indians used the red earth to ............. 
(8) One day strange Indians told Massea about the .......... a: 


(9) The new mission was called ............. 

(10) Massea and his family were saved by ............. 
hawk and crow missions and mission fathers 
called tecknel one animal with two heads 
Father Pena little measuring worm 
Santa Clara wearing a deer head 
a ball paint their bodies 


Answer each with Yes or No. Pages 57 to 80. 
(1) Did Massea and his family go to live at the mission? 
(2) Did Massea build his new home of logs? 
(3) At the mission did each family get its own breakfast ? 
(4) Did Docas go to school? 
(5) Did Father Pena give him a suit of clothes? 
(6) Did Father Joseph have charge of the mission gardens? 
(7) Did the gardens die because there was no water? 
(8) Did the Indians use wild horses to help thresh the grain? 
(9) Was the new church built of bricks? 
(10) Were the cedar trees used in building the church ? 


Place a star after the right word. Pages 80 to 100. 


(1) The roof of the church was made of ............. 
brush 
shingles 
tiles 

(QyOne dave Seren sees visited the Santa Clara mission. 
Vancouver 
Father Serra 
Docas 

(3) Fhe Indians killed =. > 0... x. for a feast. 


(4) Oshda was Docas’s ............. 
son 
brother 
cousin 
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(5) Oshda learned to get cattle witha ............. 
trap 
lasso 
gun 

(6) Docasimade: 07.7.4: from the animal fat. 


Place a star after the correct endings. Pages 100 to 116. 


(1) For cart-wheels Oshda used ...........:. 
trunks of trees 
hoops of iron 


(2) The axles were kept from squeaking by pouring on them 
grease 
soap-suds 


hides and tallow 
deer 
(4) The sailors carried the hides ............. 
under their arms 
on their backs 
on their heads 
(5) Docas bought from the ship ............. 
shoes and axes 
beads 
food 
(6) Docas and his children went to live with ............. 
the priests 
Mexicans 
a Spanish family 


4. Illustrations from commercial materials. 


a. Seat work developed by Emma M. Bolenius. (Permission of 
Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
This aims at “The transmutation of seat work into a profit- 


‘ 
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able reading exercise, by utilizing the child’s most dominant 
trait, using his hands.” 


The system features: 

1. Patterns for silent-reading seat work, twenty for the pre- 
primer period; thirty-seven for the primer; twenty-nine for 
the first reader; and ten Mother Goose patterns. 

2. Thirty diagnostic tests to be given during seat-work periods. 

3. Measuring grasp of the basal vocabulary and thinking power 
through crayon exercises in coloring. 


b. Emma Watkins’s ‘Silent Reading for Beginners” and ‘‘Silent 
Reading Tests.” (Permission of J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


Much of the material of the reader and of the series of twenty- 
four tests may be adapted for seat-work exercises. Tests 
are presented as follows: 


Test No. 1: Here are some balloons to 
color. Color them this way: one— 
red. Two— blue, etc. 


Test No. 5: Draw a line under the word 
that matches the picture. 
1. (Picture of apple) pear cherry 
apple. 
2. (Picture of fence} boat fence 
tree. 
etc, to the twelfth. 
Test No. 14. These children acted either 
right or wrong. 
Draw a line under what you think 
about. it. 
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Helen ate only at meal times. 
right — wrong. 

Bob kept his word. right— wrong. 
John got off a car before it stop- 
ped. right—wrong. 

etc., to the twelfth. 


Test No. 21: Draw a line under the 


words that mean when. 


The owl flies at night. 

It rained yesterday morning. 
The aeroplane sailed all night. 
etc., to the twelfth. 


Similar who and where tests are also provided. 

In her preface Miss Watkins states: ‘‘Lessons in thrift, fire- 
prevention, first aid, civics, health, etc., are given orally in 
all schools; then the child is sent to his seat to read materials 
far removed from such every-day duties. In this book he 
will find these ideas presented for thought and emphasis, 
while a means is provided for a checking-up of his ability 
to comprehend.” 

c. The Pathway to Reading, by Coleman, Uhl, Hosic. (Permis- 
sion of Silver, Burdett & Company.) 

This new series of readers devotes considerable space to silent- 


reading and testing exercises related to the materials of 
the texts. The following examples are illustrative of this 


idea: 


1. From the primer, following a story about ‘‘The Apple 


Man”: 
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Draw a big apple. 

Draw a little apple. 

Draw a boy. 

Draw the girl. 

Draw the apple man coming down 
the street, etc., etc. 


2. From the second reader: 
CHOOSE AGAIN 


The traffic man — 
sits down in a shop. 
stands in a street. 
plays in the garden. 


The fairy godmother told the boys— 
to play all day long. 
to go to bed late. 
to get up early in the morning. 
etc., etc. 


(3) From the third reader, providing a type of review covering 
much of the text: 


FIT THE PARAGRAPH TO A STORY 


1. A rich man sent a magic ring to his daughter, who was at 
school. The cat was to carry the ring and an old dog was 
to go with her. 
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2. A little Indian child wandered into the forest and was lost. 
His parents looked everywehre for him. At last they went 
to a wizard. 

Etc., to the tenth paragraph. 


(4) From the fourth reader which systematically provides check 
tests upon the contents of large units in the book. The follow- 
ing is part of a True-False test that is introduced after the 
reading of four stories under the caption, “Animal Friends”’: 


TRUE OR FALSE 


. U-Chu-Ka has pretty tan fur. 

. The children first saw him in their yard. 

. The toad has sharp teeth and sharp claws. 

. The toad does not hide away when winter comes. 

. Percy got a ladder and took the crow from the nest. 

. Jim liked raw meat better than cooked meat. 

This series of readers also uses other interesting exercises that 
do not relate to the materials of the text. One of the most 
clever is: 


FIND THE WORD THAT SPOILS THE MEANING 


1. Little Mary Jones let her favorite doll fall on the sidewalk. 
It broke all to pieces. Mary ran home, put her head on her 
mother’s shoulder, and laughed. 

2. John made plans to go on a visit to his grandmother, who 
lived in a city fifty miles away. He was so afraid of missing 
the train that he went to the market to take it thirty min- 
utes before it was time to start. 

Etc., to the seventh exercise. 


NI PWN 


Suggestive Classification of Seat Work.—The following 
table suggests the identity and range of seat-work exer- 
cises that are being used by teachers at the present time. 

The greater part of this table was suggested by a 
classification found in the handbook prepared by Elda 
L. Merton.* 


* Merton, Elda L., Teacher’s Handbook for the Study-Period Projects. 
Laidlaw Brothers, 1925. 
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WHERE USED 
SEAT-WORK EXERCISES GRADE GRADE 
TWO THREE 


. Picture-matching * 


. Leader games > 
* 


. Yes and No questions 

. True and False statements 

. Following written directions 

. Silent reading with check-tests 
. Phonetics 

. Mother Goose rebus device 


I 
2 
oe 
4. 
és 
6 
7 
8 
9 
° 


Leal 


Relating Seat Work to the Regular Reading Programme. 
—Most of the reading seat-work activities that are 
worthy of a place on the modern programme of reading 
may be classified in terms of reading objectives now ac- 
cepted by the leading authorities in this subject. This 
division of the chapter is a development of such exer- 
cises and activities in terms of some of the general ob- 
jectives. The reading content of seat-work exercises 
should always be worth while from the standpoint 
of information or entertainment. This interrecitation 
period is rapidly becoming a most significant and vital 
one. The resourceful teacher sees in it opportunities for 
certain pupils to review lessons or phases of lessons, to 
form good habits of study, to improve various skills in 
the subject, etc. 

In order to facilitate cross-references to the table given 
above, the terminology of the table will be used when 
it is practicable to do so. 
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GRADE ONE 


J. Errective Hasits or INTELLIGENT INTERPRETATION: 
1. Picture-matching. 


a. Matching words and pictures. 

Mount suitable pictures of animals, objects, etc., familiar to 
children, such as, hen and chickens; boy and dog; girl and 
doll. Place primer-typed words in envelope pasted on back 
of the card. Match words (hen, boy, doll, chickens, grain, 
coat, etc.) to the pictures. 


b. Matching sentences and pictures. 


(1) Questions well spaced and arranged on cardboard. Pictures 
to match are placed in the envelope. 


Examples: What likes to eat the grass? 
SHEEP. 


What gives us milk? COW. 


What is used for driving 
nails? HAMMER. 


(2) From “‘Teacher’s Handbook for the Study-Period Projects,” 
by E. L. Merton. (By permission of Laidlaw Brothers.) 


Elda L. Merton’s Picture Matching is excellent. The 
series of exercises are graded for use in both the first and 
second semesters of the first year. In matching the pic- 
ture of a cat, the child meets sentences such as “TI like 
a mouse for my dinner” which require him to do addi- 
tional thinking beyond the mere comprehension of words 
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before he can determine that he must match this sen- 
tence with the picture of a cat. 


c. Matching titles and pictures. (From School Progress, a journal 
published by the State Teachers College, Mankato, Minn.) 
“At first, pictures are posted on the board and the chil- 

dren take two-inch cards on which the titles are printed 
and place them under the picture, as: ‘‘Little Miss Muf- 
fet,” ‘The Dog,” “A Boy.” Later each child makes his 
own set of pictures by cutting out silhouettes of all 
characters that the class has read about. The teacher 
prints the title of each on a sheet of paper. The children 
work individually on the floor matching their silhouettes 
to the correct word.” 

The teacher will observe how far this kind of work can 
be extended. It naturally leads to the development of 
individual booklets the reading content of whose pages 
includes phrases and sentences as well as words. 


d. Mother Goose and Descriptive Silhouettes. (Permission of 

Harter School Supply Co.) 

The silhouettes are arranged in a column down the 
left side of the 9 by 12 cards. The rhymes to accompany 
the Mother Goose pictures are in cut-up strips, and are 
to be arranged in right order by the child. Similarly, the 
descriptive sentences are to be placed in logical order 
opposite the silhouettes of animals, birds, etc. 


Example: Picture I am a chick. 
of I came out of an egg. 
chicken. My feathers are fluffy. 
I say “Peep, peep.” 
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Picture I am a bird. 

of I build a nest. 

bird. I fly from tree to tree. 
My song is very sweet. 


2. Illustration. 


a. As soon as chart and blackboard reading lessons are begun 
illustrations of many of these should be assigned as seat work. 


b. Development of individual booklets. Have children illustrate 
phrases, sentences, and even very simple stories. These pic- 
tures are preserved in folders and are finally bound, with ac- 
companying phrases, sentences, etc., into a booklet. As far 
as possible, these booklets should portray unity of theme, as 
—Health, Nature, Pets, etc. 


c. Illustrating the short story. Write the short story, on the 
board or on paper, as—John and Charles are playing ball. 
John has a bat. It is red. Charles is running after the ball. 
Test by comparing illustration and oral reading. 


d. Illustrating the cut-up story. Cut a story into sections easy 
to illustrate. Have pupils make drawing and reread as a 
check upon accuracy and completeness. 


3. Matching phrases. 


gee VVG “Gat hey bread and milk. 
VIG: Westies meee our hands. 
WV. ley oui Nae out of doors. 

De Astish Tiveselinnc. goed in the water. 
ITOK VES oa Puce in a den. 
ALDI dv CS ho) leg A in a pen. 


etc., ete. 
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4. Matching questions and answers. 

Prepare ten or twelve questions and answers based on familiar 
primer or first-grade materials. Place in an envelope. The 
matching may be simplified by writing the questions and 
answers in different colors. Use the primer type if available. 


5. Riddles. 


The riddles listed below suggest the gradual increase in diffi- 
culty that should be observed in presenting this kind of 
work. Children are easily interested in riddles. 


a. I give you eggs. 


I say “Cluck, cluck.” 
PC OTED Lab gh wt pees 
b. I give you milk. 
I say “Moo, moo.” 
» Drs 6c Ue Read ey 
c. I can run. 
I like to bark. 
eam 23 


d. I eat grass. 
I give you wool. 
I say “Baa, baa.” 


e. From E. L. Merton’s Handbook. (Permission of Laid- 
law Brothers.) 


IT am little. What am I? 
I am brown. Draw me. 
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I play in a tree. Color me. 
Icanrunandjump. Do not put a nut 
I like nuts to eat. by me. 


f. From Emma Watkins’s Silent-Reading Tests. (Permission 
of J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


“Here are four riddles. Can you guess 
them?” 


Norr.—Only two of the riddles are 
given below: 


(1) I am cold. 
I am warm. Sin. Moon. 
You can not see me. 
You can feel me. wind - stars. 
You could not live without me. 


(2) I am white. 
I come from the ground. 
ink pencil. 
I lived a long, long time ago. 
chalk book. 
I am the shells of little animals. 
I am in the school room. 
You can use me. 
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g. (Permission of J. B. Lippincott.) 
“Here are two riddles. If you can 
guess them draw a line under the 
right name.” 


Norze.—Only one of the riddles is 
given below. 


I have wings. 

I have no feathers. balloon. 

I fly in the air. 

I run on the ground. bird. 

I do not eat food. 

I do not sleep. aeroplane. 
I can fly around the world. 
People ride in me. kite. 


6. Sentence completion, right answer, etc. 


a. (See Silent Reading with Check-Tests for grade one in this 
chapter.) 
b. (From “Twenty-fourth Yearbook, N. S. S. E.’’) 


“‘Ascertain whether the children can complete sentences and 
organize them into a story from incomplete visual cues.” 


The true endings are placed in an envelope. 


The goat saw... ..0. 5... 

They had toierosss:nuhe aa 

When they went over the bridge they 
heard 


os) (oe) he aie! fenaytentol (© 
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This is what he said 
Next came the 
He said 


Cr 
oes ee eco ee eee 

Siei ih \enie! ere 6. ‘elt 0) ele 

oo eee eo eee oes 
alerl@7 (6) elle) 6:16" enna ne 

0'}-0) 1.6), 0) 0: 0s 0) 0 38) s0- 6 


c. Miscellaneous information test. Use only vital materials. 


Make a cross (x) under the true ending. 


We should drink coffee milk tea. 
For breakfast, eat cake oatmeal pan- 
cakes. 


We should play out of doors all the 
time in the street. 


Note.—Continue with other themes, as—courtesy, citizen- 
ship, pets, etc. 


For the sake of economy, this test may be mimeographed 
upon tagboard, and perforations made under the answers. 
A page of print paper is placed under the test-sheet. The 
crosses made by the child are compared with a sample-sheet 
of correct answers made in advance b~ the teacher. 


d. Test on possible endings. 


(1) From “Twenty-fourth Yearbook, N. S. S. E.” Have a 
quantity of irrelevant words mixed with the correct ones. 
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1 Putt Ousmay. 72220, 
DWETIE ROO |) one rte ae 


(2) (From Miss Merton’s ‘‘Study-Period Projects,” Laidlaw 
Brothers.) : 


NO. SUCH 
SENTENCE GROUP GROUPS IN POSSIBLE ENDINGS 
ENVELOPE 
IT amadog. 6 see see you 
Teenie tae run run with you 


walk play with you 
jump stand with you 


Tamaboy. 8 see see you 


TRO ATI Hark cit run run with you 
walk sing for you 
etc. ete 


Similarly for: Iam a bird, I am a girl, lama kite, Iam a top, 
Tama ball. 


7. Yes or No, and True or False exercises. 

a. (See Silent Reading with Check-Tests for grade one in this 
chapter.) 

6. (From Twenty-fourth Yearbook, N. S. S. E.) “Tests to see 
whether children can select true from false statements. The 
content should be familiar. The sentences may also be printed 
on separate cards. In that case pupils are asked to sort out 
the untrue cards.” 


Bread is made of wheat. 
Bread is made of stones. 
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Bakers sow the wheat. 

Farmers sow the wheat. 

The birds eat all the wheat. 

The wheat grows tall and ripens. 
The baker makes the wheat. 


Note.—The teacher can make a small sign on the back of 
one of these sets, the true or false, to facilitate rapid checking. 


c. (From E. L. Merton’s “Study-Period Projects,” Laidlaw 

Brothers.) 

Six pages of questions and answers to be cut into strips and 
placed in envelopes. Some of this work is graded for use 
later in the year. One page has been designed especially to 
give drill upon difficult verb forms, such as: is, have, done, 
will, are, do, and has. 


8. Following written directions. 
a. (See suggestions for illustrations in this chapter.) 
b. (See “A series of twenty-three exercises based upon the 
Elson Hand Chart,” in this chapter.) 
c. (From “Twentieth Yearbook, N. S. S. E.” page 154.) 
Write the selections on the board and direct the children to 
read silently, then draw a picture or make a cutting to il- 
lustrate what they have read. 


Up in a tree 
A little bird sings. 
Under a tree 
A little girl swings. 
The Easter Bunny is sitting in the grass. 
He has a new spring coat as white as 
snow. 
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He has beautiful pink eyes. 
He is carrying a basket of Easter eggs 
for the children. 


II. FuNDAMENTAL READING HABITS. 


1. Phonetics. 


a. Prepare ten strips of oak tagboard, 2” x12”. At the top of 
each strip print the letter, or combination of letters, rep- 
resenting the initial sound of the words that are to be used 
with the strip. For each card have five small cards, 5’ x 5”, 
containing the pictures of objects whose names begin with the 
sound whose symbol is at the top of the large card. Marcu. 


b. In an envelope place roughly cut-out pictures. Have child 
finish cutting with scissors, and paste in phonetics booklet 
the pages of which contain the symbols of the initial sounds 
of the words. 


c. Ona sheet of construction paper, paste several small pictures 
of objects, animals, etc. Below each picture, leave room for 
small cards containing initial letter of the names of the pic- 
tured objects, animals, etc. 

NotE.—Above three devices suggested by Ann Farmer in 

Primary Education, April, 1925. 


d. Phonic ear-training device. (See E. L. Merton’s “Study- 

Period Projects,” by permission of Laidlaw Brothers.) 

A collection of 198 small pictures to be placed in columns so 
as to match the initial sound of the name of the pictured 
object with sounds assigned by the teacher. 

There are in the set initial consonant sounds, short vowel 
sounds, blends, and consonant combinations. 


¢e. Picture-phonics seat work (S608, Plymouth Press). 

Self-help seat-work. Has lay-sheets with pictures of common 
objects, and beneath each is space in which pupil is to lay 
the word. The words are divided into their phonic elements, 
and the pupil in doing the required work has his attention 
drawn to the phonic constitution of each word. A valuable 
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aid to the child is the dictionary-card, which shows the pic- 
ture of each object with its name. 


2. Vocabulary building. 


a. Classifying. 
(1) (See page 243 in this chapter; “Seat work based on Elson 
Hand Chart,” (i); “Classifying.”’) 


(2) We eat | We play | We ride 
| 


Provide words that are suitable. Add jokers. 


FP 2d, CODD G0. Blea) AN GaAMNE EY 
FARM | BEACH | STORE | SCHOOL 


Provide the words that are suitable. Add jokers. 


(4) Similarly for animals fruits toys flowers. 


(5) Seat work in classifying (R921, Plymouth Press). 

Six lay-sheets, 6x 10 inches, all different, each with six ques- 
tions, six sheets of answer words, and six envelopes. Good 
for strong 1A pupils. 

Example: 


Frank went out to the | What things can 
farm. What animals | you think of that 
did he see there? are made of wood? 


sheep horses table chair 
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b. Vocabulary seat work. (R961, R962, R963, published by 

Plymouth Press, Chicago.) 

One hundred pictures representing ‘‘a great variety of com- 
mon objects and actions within the child’s experience.” 
Below the pictures on each lay-sheet are spaces upon which 
the pupil places the printed word. A dictionary-card con- 
taining the same pictures and the accompanying words, 
enables the child to work independently. 


3. Phrase, or thought-group reading. 
a. Completion exercise. 

Using primer type, arrange typical primer and first reader 
materials on 9x12 tagboard, leaving out some of the phrases 
or other thought units. These thought groups are run off 
on tagboard and cut into strips to be placed by the child so 
as to complete the story. 


b. WHO WHEN WHERE 
A little boy at noon by the desk 
My mother last week in the street 
Our teacher every day on the table 
My friend inthe evening near the door 
My brother etc. on the floor 
ete. ete. ete. 


Cut the phrases or thought units into strips for placing in the 
right columns. 


GRADES TWO AND THREE 


I. ErFrectivE Hasits oF INTELLIGENT INTERPRETATION. 
1. Picture-matching. 
a, Matching pictures and phrases or thought groups. 
Select from discarded readers and other sources pictures con- 


taining numerous details. Prepare on tagboard the phrases 
and other thought units that represent the details of the 
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pictures. Four or five such pictures with their respective 

phrases constitute one set. Require pupil to match properly. 

b. Picture-matching game. (Miss Merton’s “Study-Period 

Projects,” by permission of Laidlaw Brothers). Grade two. 
Eight exercises without repetition: 


1. Three Little Kittens 5. Chicken Little 
2. Children at Play 6. A Busy Father 
3. An Autumn Day 7. Ready for Bed 
4. Asleep in a Tree 8. Sleep, Baby, Sleep 


c. Picture-matching. (Same source as “‘b” above, grade three.) 
Six exercises without repetition. Pictures were chosen ‘‘be- 
cause of the variety of their content, their ability to bring 

out a more advanced vocabulary, and their interest range.”’ 


2. Illustration. 


a. Illustrating the short story. 
See directions for grade one. In this case, provide typewritten 
material or story from second or third reader. 


b. Illustrating the cut-up story. 
See suggestions for first grade, but use more difficult materials. 


c. Exercises in which the directions to draw are included as part 
of the reading. (From “Exercises in Reading,” pages 154— 
158, ‘‘Twentieth Yearbook, N. S. S. E.’’) 

Eight different types of exercises are shown. Here is an ex- 
ample: 
Directions for illustrating social studies: 
(1) Wash day. 
We shall hang out our washing to-day. 
Draw a clothes-line across the top of your brown paper. 
Cut out a towel and paste it on the line. 
Cut out a pair of stockings. 
Hang them on the line, too. 
Cut out a shirt and paste it on the line. 
Cut out a little dress. 
Paste it on the line. 
Similarly for 

(2) Gardening tools. 

(3) Objects for an Indian sand-table (Construction). 

(4) An Indian brave (Construction). 
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3. Riddles. 


See suggestions and examples for grade one in this chapter. 
Whenever riddles are used in these grades they should be 
thoroughly graded as to difficulty of vocabulary and thought 
content. 


a. (Page 243, “Twenty-fourth Yearbook, N. S. S. E.) 
What is it? 
It is not black. 
It grows. 
It has many blades. 
It is like a carpet. 
It covers the ground. 
It grows in spring. 
Sheep eat it. 
Men cut it. 
Chickens like it. 
The hot summer sun burns it. 
The snow covers it. 
What is it? 


b. (R950, Plymouth Press, Chicago.) 
One hundred and thirty-eight problems in silent reading graded 
for use in grades two and three. The answers can be rapidly 
checked. Example: 


(13) I work deep under the ground. There 
is a little lamp on my cap to light the way for 
me. I dig up the coal for you to burn in your 
stoves and furnaces. 


n. fireman 
| > | o. miner 
p. Carpenter 


c. (E. L. Merton’s “Study-Period Projects,” published by Laid- 
law Brothers.) 
Forty-eight riddles embodying reading materials of a wide 
variety. Pupil is required to identify the object and, in 
nearly all cases, to draw according to directions. 
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These examples are No. 1 and No. 48 in the series for grade 


two. 


No. 1: 


No. 48: 


I am very small. 
I shine at night. 
I live in the sky. 
I twinkle when it is dark. 
The moon is my neighbor. 


What am I? Draw me. 
Draw my neighbor. 


I am large. 

I am brown. 

I am proud and like to strut. 
People eat me at Thanksgiving. 
I say, ‘Gobble, gobble.” 


What am I? Draw me. Color me. 
Draw me the way I look on a platter on Thanksgiving 
Day. 


d. (From ‘‘A Book of Riddles,” by Lily L. Dootson. Published 
by Rand, McNally & Co., 1925. 


These examples are No. 1, page 122; No. 2, the first one on 
page 81. 

Nout: No. 2: 
I am in the sky. I am a worker. 
Sometimes I am white. I go to the houses. 
Sometimes I am gray. I go to the stores. 
I hold water. People like to see me. 
I move through the air. I carry a sack. 
I bring rain. I bring packages. 
I bring snow. I bring letters. 
What am I? Who am I? 


4. Sentence completion, right answer, etc. 
a. (See Silent Reading with Check-Tests, pages 267-271 of this 
chapter.) 
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b. (See authors’ ‘Multiple Choice Exercise” and ‘‘Choice of 
Words” test, for second grade, also two “Multiple Choice” 
exercises for grade three in Chapter VI, “Silent-Reading 
Exercises.” 

c. (Selecting pertinent or relevant ideas. A modification of the 
exercise suggested on page 243, “‘Twenty-fourth Yearbook, 
N.S. S. E.’”’) Grade two. 

A sufficient number of the words: Rabbits Trees Children 
are cut from tagboard and placed in the envelope. The 
pupil places the correct word after each sentence to prove 
his comprehension of the sentence. Grade two. 


(1) They have long ears. Rabbits. 
(2) They have a great many limbs. Trees. 
(3) They love to play games. Children. 
(4) They can sing pretty songs. Children. 
(5) They have soft warm fur. Rabdbits. 
(6) Some have beautiful pink eyes. Rabbits. 
(7) Some of them have curly hair. Children. 
(8) Some of them have green needles. Trees. 
(9) Some of them have leaves. Tvees, 
(10) They live in holes in the ground. Rabbits. 
(11) Some are hundreds of years old. Trees. 
(12) They have very short tails. Rabbits. 
(13) They have four legs. Rabbits. 
(14) They have two hands. Children. 
(15) They have roots under the ground. Trees. 
(16) They go to school. Children. 
(17) They are covered with bark. Trees. 
(18) They buy things at the store. Children. 
(19) Birds build nests in them. Trees. 
(20) Some of them bear fruit. Trees. 
d. Finding true endings. (From ‘Twenty-fourth Yearbook, 
N.S. S. E.,” page 245.) Grade three. 
For this purpose it is suggested that.the endings be shuffled 
and placed in the envelope. 
The Indians planned the first Thanksgiving Day. 
The Pilgrims were asked to come. 
The mothers carried home wild ducks and turkeys for the 
feast, 
They all gathered plums and grapes. 
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The children brought five large deer. 
The fathers made bread and cake and pumpkin-pies. 
The Indians thanked God for his goodness. 


e. Elliptical Stories. (No. 2002, published by Harter School 
Supply Co., Cleveland.) 

Set of eight silent-reading cards, 9’ x11”. Pupil places miss- 
ing phrases so as to complete the story. 

f. (Form III, Tests 3 and 4 of the “St. Cloud Course of Study 
in Reading,” for third grade, suggests worth-while materials 
and convenient forms that may be readily adapted for seat 
work.) 


g. Grade 2A. 


FRED’S BIRTHDAY PRESENT 


Fred lived in the country with his father and mother. It was 
Fred’s birthday, and he was watching his mother put the seven 
candles on his birthday cake, when he heard his father drive 
up to the house. Fred ran out to meet him. ‘‘What have you 
there, Daddy?” ‘‘It’s your birthday present, son.”” Fred took 
the basket and looking into it said, ‘‘Oh! it’s a puppy. Thank 
you, Daddy! I am going to call it Heiny. That is the name of 
the Dutch Twins’ dog.” 

(1) The boy’s name was: John, Peter, Fred, Harry. 
(2) How old was the boy? Eight, six, seven, nine. 
(3) Who gave the birthday present? Sister, Father, Brother, 

Mother. 

(4) What was the present? Rabbit, kite, puppy, wagon. 
(5) The boy named his pet: Fritz, Rover, Heiny, Mack. 

The pupil writes the correct answers on a separate slip of paper 

and numbers them as in the test. 


h. Judgment sentences, 3B. 

(1) Automobiles use red lights: 

(a) to go faster. 

(b) for danger signals. 

(c) to look pretty. 

(2) Children should wear coats in winter: 
(a) to look nice. 

(6) to keep from catching cold. 

(c) just to wear clothes. 
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(3) Houses have chimneys: 
(a) to keep warm. 
(b) to look better. 
(c) for smoke to escape. 
(4) Pussy willows have gray coats: 
(a) to grow in. 
(6) because Mother Nature made them. 
(c) to keep happy. 
(5) Children drink milk: 
(a) because it is white. 
(b) because it makes them grow. 
(c) because it is not good. 
(6) People kill flies: 
(a) because they carry germs. 
(b) because they are pretty. 
(c) because they can fly. 
(7) The farmer likes toads: 
(a) because they destroy harmful insects. 
(b) because they are homely. 
(c) because they are noisy. 
(8) People burn coal in winter: 
(a) to keep warm. 
(b) because it is black. 
(c) because it makes smoke. 
(9) Most birds fly south: 
(a) to go somewhere. 
(b) to keep warm and find food. 
(c) to see the country. 
The pupil indicates the true endings on a separate slip of 


paper as: 
(1) (8) 
(2) (0) 
(3)) tes sake. 


5. Yes or No, and True or False exercises. 

a. (See Silent Reading with Check-Tests, pages 268-270 of this 
chapter.) 

b. (Test devised by authors to check child’s knowledge of facts 
taught in 3B history.) 
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Phrase and sentence-endings are placed in the envelope. The 
child is directed to place the true endings in one column, the 
false endings in another. 


THE INDIANS OF THE NORTHWEST 


had homes like ours. had war dances. 

lived in castles. used money like ours. 

lived in huts or wigwams. made ships of steel. 

always rode in automobiles. made canoes of cedar logs. 

wore clothes made of skins or made baskets of grass and 
bark. bark. 

lived in big cities. ate food from glass dishes. 

used bows and arrows. raised horses, sheep, and cattle. 

had to hunt or fish for their used fish and berries for food. 
food. had many books in their 

bought everything in stores. homes. 

rode in canoes. were ruled by a chief. 


c. (See authors’ miscellaneous True or False exercises for grade 
two in Chapter VI of this book.) 


6. Following written directions. 

a. (Dr. G. T. Buswell’s “‘Practice Exercises in Careful Silent 
Reading,” published by Wheeler Publishing Co., Chicago.) 
An extensive series of exercises each of which consists of a 

picture at the top of the page, a paragraph describing the 
incidents shown in the picture, and a number of directions 
and questions based upon the paragrapk and picture, which 
can be properly carried out only after careful reading. 


b. (From “Study-Period Projects,” by E. L. Merton. Laidlaw 
Brothers.) 

(1) Grade two. Six sheets that are to be cut into twelve sets of 
directions which are based upon rhymes. Paper, crayons, 
scissors, etc., are required. 

Example: 
Rhyme—“ Cocks Crow in the Morn” 
Cocks crow in the morn to tell us to rise, 
And he who lies late will never be wise. 
For early to bed and early to rise, 
Is the way to be healthy and wealthy and wise. 
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Draw a large brown fence. 

Put five posts in your fence. 

On one post draw what wakes you and tells you it is time to 
rise. 

Put one other thing in your picture that will show you that 
it is time to rise. 


(2) Grade three. Sixteen large sheets are devoted to this line 
of work. The material calls for careful measurement, cutting, 
and the use of the ruler. 

One of the shortest exercises: 


You are going to make a table. 

You will need scissors, brown paper, a ruler, paste, and mount- 
ing-paper. 

Cut one four-inch strip. 

Cut two two-inch strips. 

Lay the two two-inch strips on your paper straight up and 
down for the legs. 

They should be three inches apart. Paste them this way. 

Now paste the four-inch strip across the two two-inch strips 
for the top of the table. 

Now you have a table. 


II. FUNDAMENTAL READING Hasirts. 


1. Phonetics. 

Refer to Chapter X on ‘‘ Diagnosis and Remedial Teaching,” 
page 307. The suggestions for the development of a word- 
study booklet indicate exercises that are suitable for second- 
grade seat work. 


2. Vocabulary building. 

a. See “‘Classifying”’ as suggested for grade one earlier in this 
chapter. Some of this work is suitable for many groups of 
second-grade pupils. 


3. Phrase, or thought-group reading. 
a. See suggestions for phrase-reading under grade one. Adapt 
materials to second or third-grade level. 


6. Using discarded readers of suitable vocabulary, instruct pupils 
to underline groups of words that should be read as units. 
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Conclusion.—As indicated at the beginning of the 
chapter, seat-work or inter-recitation exercises for grades 
above the primary have not come into general use. 
However, present-day methods of teaching silent read- 
ing will doubtless develop in the near future logical and 
amply varied activities for these more mature readers. 
In Chapter VIII on “Reading Assignments and Reci- 
tations,” the resourceful teacher will find suggestions 
that she can readily adapt to the purposes of the period 
in question. 
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CHAPTER X 
DIAGNOSIS AND REMEDIAL READING 


Classroom Possibilities in Remedial Reading.—The 
purpose of this chapter is to suggest a diagnostic and 
remedial reading programme that is possible and prac- 
tical from the standpoint of the classroom. With the 
recent expansion of the modern, adequate reading pro- 
gramme, involving the development of numerous habits, 
skills, attitudes, and appreciations, there appears natu- 
rally an increasing field of deficiencies that interfere with 
successful progress and tend to persist unless suitable 
measures are taken to remove them. Progressive teach- 
ers and supervisors now regard as remedial situations the 
inabilities to read to understand the organization of a 
selection; to read orally so as to interpret materials to an 
audience for purposes of enjoyment or information; to 
comprehend the meaning of a problem in arithmetic, 
etc. It follows that these must be dealt with in addition 
to those types of backwardness that have long been as- 
sociated with remedial work. 

Some of the most vital remedial studies have been 
directed by experts in educational research. While these 
experiments have indicated the complexity of certain 
phases and problems in diagnostic and remedial work, 
the teacher should be familiar with these investigations 
and should become skilful in grouping her pupils and in 
selecting appropriate materials, methods, and devices. 
She should be able to detect the cases that must be 
treated individually as well as to determine how ade- 
quately she can minister to their needs. 
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It is highly important that accurate measures of gen- 
eral intelligence be ascertained. The recent enthusiasm 
for remedial work has led to some misconceptions about 
it, and to some questionable practices in conducting the 
work. One serious fault has been the attempt to orga- 
nize and conduct remedial teaching without having suffi- 
cient knowledge of the mental capacity of the individuals 
treated. This malpractice works an unwarranted hard- 
ship not only upon the pupil but upon the teacher as 
well. 

Finally, remedial instruction should not be just more 
teaching of the same kind, but should justify itself through 
correct and sufficiently varied technics. 


Method of Procedure: 


1. Discover and classify reading deficiencies. 

2. Diagnose the various types and causes of back- 
wardness. 

3. Plan and put into operation the various kinds of 
remedial instruction required for removing the deficien- 
cies. Modify the work as found necessary through mea- 
surement and study of progress. 

4. Measure the progress made and continue remedial 
work until the deficiency is removed, or until additional 
remedial treatment becomes ineffective. 


A pplication to the Classroom Situation: 


1. Discover and classify reading deficiencies. 

Thoughtful supervision and teaching of reading are 
instrumental in discovering many reading deficiencies 
in the course of an adequate, well-balanced programme. 
However, the skilful use of intelligence and reading 
achievement tests provide additional information that 
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can be used to advantage in diagnosing types and causes 
of weakness. Some of the most reliable standard tests 
have been described so frequently that it seems inad- 
visable to describe them in detail here. The following 
table may be helpful as a source of reference: 


READING-ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS WHERE USED FUNCTIONS 


Gray — Standardized | Grades 1 to 8. | Test mastery of the me- 


Oral-Reading Para- chanics of oral read- 
graphs. ing, including rateand 
accuracy. 
Woody—Silent-Reading | Grades 4 to 8. | Tests ability to pick out 
Dest. the central thought of 
a paragraph. 


Courtis—Silent-Reading | Grades 2 to 6. | Testsrateofreadingsim- 
Test. ple material silently. 
Provides also measure 

of comprehension. 


Burgess— Picture-Sup- | Grades 3 to 8. | Test ability to under- 
plement Scales. stand simple passages. 
Time limit. 


Monroe—Standardized | Grades 3 to 8. | Test ability to under- 


Silent-Reading Tests. stand increasingly dif- 
ficult passages. Time 
limit. 

Thorndike-McCall — | Grades 2to12. | Test depth of compre- 

Reading Scales for hension in which rate 

the Comprehension of is a minor factor. 

Sentences. 


The reader may find lists of the most reliable intelli- 
gence tests in some of the selected studies given at the 
close of this chapter. 

Reliability in detecting deficiencies in the course of 
regular reading work depends largely on the teacher’s 
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grasp of the various phases of a modern reading pro- 
gramme, and of the success each child is having in keep- 
ing pace in the different lines of development. The types 
of weakness must be stated somewhat in terms of the 
objectives of the whole programme. For instance, if the 
deficiency is in oral reading, is it due to inability to see 
thought units while reading? Is it due to failure to 
enunciate clearly, or to pronounce words correctly? If 
the weakness is in comprehension, is it due to a meagre 
meaning-vocabulary, or to lack of assimilative power, 
etc., etc.? 

The habit of developing the remedial programme in 
such terms will tend to distribute emphasis and atten- 
tion where they are most needed. 

2. Diagnose the various types and causes of backwardness. 

3. Plan and put into operation the various kinds of 
remedial instruction required for removing the deficiencies. 

The table given below develops both step “2” and 
step ‘‘3” of the suggested remedial programme, hence 
they were stated above consecutively. 
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DIAGNOSIS REMEDIAL MEASURES 


(a) Unsatis- |(1) Short span of |Use flash-cards. Gradually increase length 
FACTORY recognition. of thought units. Give attention to de- 
RATE OF tails of seating the group, method of 
READING. flashing, etc. Have variety of phrases 

and thought groupings. 

Separate phrases in old readers or mimeo- 
graphed materials by means of short ver- 
tical lines. Have child classify phrases 
from miscellaneous  collection—time, 
place, manner, etc. 

Typewrite story materials leaving spaces 
(4 or 5 letter spaces) between thought 


units. 
Emphasize rhythm of reading orally by 
thought units. 


(2) Unfamiliarity |Give due attention to selection of materials. 
with subject- Relate reading to personal experience 
matter. and the individual’s interests. 


(3) Over-difficult |Avoid word and meaning difficulties. Clear 
materials, up all such difficulties before reading 
with emphasis on rate. 


(4) Inadequate |Developed under ‘‘d”’ below. 
control over 
words. 


(5) Irregular eye- |Provide for a few drill periods easy type- 
movements. written or mimeographed material with 
extra spaces between the words, as: Just 
as he turned around. Require re- 
reading of familiar material. Occasion- 
ally read orally to the children slightly 
faster than their silent-reading rate, as 
they read silently. Emphasize the 
thought units. 


(6) Vocalization |Discourage lip movements in silent read- 
and lip move- ing. If necessary, have reader place 
ments. (Silent finger over lips while reading silently. 
Reading.) Reduce amount of oral reading. Use 

rapid-exposure phrase and sentence ex- 
ercises. 


(7) Lack of con- |Rediagnose for physical causes. Relate 
centration of reading to existing interests. Adjust ma- 
attention. terials to pupil’s ability. Begin with 

short, interesting units and cultivate 
power of sustained attention. 
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DIAGNOSIS REMEDIAL MEASURES 


(8) Defective Refer to eye specialist. 
vision. 


(9) Slow assimila- |Enlist interest of the pupil. Explain im- 
tion. portance of rapid reading. Emphasize 
thought groups in reading. Use easy, 

interesting materials. 


(6) SHorT SPAN] (1) Lack of pho- |Developed under “‘d”’ below. 

OF RECOG- netic power. 

NITION AND 

Voice-EyE |(2) Too much oral |}Reduce the amount of oral reading. Em- 

SPAN. reading. (Span phasize meanings in phrases and other 
of Recogni- thought groups. 
tion.) Work to overcome oral-reading habits in 

silent-reading exercises. 


(3) Irregular eye- |Developed under “‘a” above. 
movements. 


(4) Slow assimi- {Developed under ‘‘a’’ above. 
lation. 


(c) Inasitity |(1) Short span of |Developed under “‘a” above. 
TO CompRE- | recognition and 
HEND SATIS- | voice-eye span 
FACTORILY. (oral). 


(2) Meagre mean- | Associate personal experience with reading. 
ing vocabulary.}| Increase the emphasize on purpose in 
reading. 


In primary grades: 

(a) Require illustrations with crayons and 
cuttings as widely as possible. 

(6) Use dramatization frequently. 

(c) Develop the context meaning of words. 

(d) Drill on unfamiliar words. After child 
has been told the meaning of a word, 
have him use it in an original sentence 
or two. 

(e) Write “John went to the beach. Dan 
went to the farm.”” Then write separate 
words of things seen on the beach and 
on the farm. Children answer the ques- 
tions: “What did John see?” ‘What 
did Dan see?”’ placing the words in the 
proper column. Do the same with things 
done on the beach and on the farm. 
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DIAGNOSIS 


REMEDIAL MEASURES 


(f) For training in value and use of words: 
Write a simple sentence such as: ‘‘ The 
cat drinks milk.” Erase the word ‘‘cat”’ 
and substitute several other words that 
would be appropriate in this sentence. 
Do the same with the word ‘‘milk” and 
the word “drinks.” This exercise can be 
still further extended by using qualifying 
words with the subject and object. 

(g) To draw attention to small but signifi- 
cant words: 

1—Place a book om the table. 

2—Place a book under the table. 

3—Place a book above the table. 

(hk) Underline words descriptive of certain 
animals or things, as: 

1—Frogs croak sing walk speak fly. 

2—The donkey jumps hops sings brays. 

(4) Develop word-study booklet contain- 
ing rules of phonetics, words of opposite 
meaning, words of similar meaning, new / 
words, etc. 

(j) Prepare lists of words on certain sub- 
jects, as all words that refer to the 
“Northland,” etc., etc. 

(k) See Chapter IX of this book. The 
seat-work exercises classified and de- 
scribed there contain suggestions that 
may be applied in developing vocab- 
ularies. 


Above the Primary Grades: 


(a) Develop progress booklets containing 
as many of the following phases as seems 
advisable: 

1—Analysis of polysyllabic words. 

2—Study of prefixes, suffixes, and stems. 

3—Study of homonyms. 

As a rule, keep words in their contextual 
setting. 

(b) Use unstandardized exercises to teach 
the correct use of words: 

1—Same as “h”’ above. 

2—Classification exercises: 

a—Write short lists of words that may be 
classified under such headings as these: 


TOOLS GAMES WEEDS 


Expand the work as far as desirable. 
b—Make short lists of words belonging to 
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DIAGNOSIS REMEDIAL MEASURES 


the same group or family, and supply a 
name for each group, as: 


TOOLS 

hoe football Ford 

rake tennis Studebaker 
hammer dodge ball Dodge 


(3) Lack of in- Relate reading to the individual’s interests. 
terest. Provide attractive and varied materials. 
Motivate silent reading with stimulating 
introductions requiring the solution of 

problems. 


(4) Under- Require approved conditions for oral read- 
emphasis on ing—real audience and suitable selec- 
meanings. tion. Read to answer questions, solve 

problems, or for other definite purposes. 
Have the individual prepare a few good 
questions to test the comprehension of 
other members of the group. 
Use informal tests of comprehension and 
provide in these for responses in terms 
of meaning. 


(5) Lack of vari- |Note.—The development of a variety of 
ety of technics. technics in reading to interpret different 
kinds of material, and in reading a given 
unit for various purposes now comprises 
a significant phase of the modern reading 

programme. 

Some valuable suggestions are available* 
from a study to remove (a) the inability 
to summarize material read, (b) the in- 
ability to draw valid conclusions from 
material read, and (¢) the inability to 
select the essential idea. 

Additional studies should be carried on to 
determine the materials and methods 
that could be used in removing such 
deficiencies as these: 

(d) Inability to grasp the organization of 
material. 

(e) Inability to locate data required. 

(f) Inability to discover related material. 

(g) Inability to determine the essential 
conditions of a problem in arithmetic or 
other subject. 


* Merton, Elda M. ‘The Discovery and Correction of Reading Difficulties.” 
Elementary School Principals’ Second Yearbook, 1922. 
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TYPES OF 
BACKWARD- DIAGNOSIS 
NESS 


(d) INAccuRA- |(1) Lack of pho- 


Cy AND In- netic power. 
ADEQUACY 

oF WoRD 

RECOGNI- 

TION. 


REMEDIAL MEASURES 


In the primary grades: 


Test the children individually upon ability 
(a) to hear sounds, and (0) to give sounds 
when the symbols are presented. 

Record his progress in his ‘“‘Word Study 
Book” in which should be placed a dic- 
tionary of sounds taught, with illustra- 
tions of words familiar to him. He should 
prepare his own illustrative list as well 
as copy the class list. 

The following three rules of phonetics have 
been found * to cover 45 to 50 per cent 
of all the words children meet in their 
reading. 

(a) A vowel at the beginning or in the mid- 
dle of a syllable, or one-syllable word not 
ending in ‘“‘e” is usually short, for exam- 
ple, an, let, plenty. 

(6) An “‘e” on the end of a syllable or one- 
syllable word is silent, and makes the 
vowel before it tell its name, for example, 
late, home, fireflies. 

(c) When two vowels come together in a 
word, the first vowel tells its name, and 
the second vowel listens, for example, 
goat, people. 

Place these rules in the “Word Study 
Book.” Collect illustrations from ma- 
terial read or familiar words given by the 
children and place in the book under 
each rule. 

Teach irregular families not covered by the 
above rules: f 

ind—find, kind ar—barn, farmer 

ay—gray, play old—cold, gold 

ow—cow, flowers aw—claws, crawl 
ow—blow, snow ir—girl, third 
oo—moon, cool ur—turn, curl 
er—her, under oo—brook, woods 
or—horn, north ang—sang, hang 
ou—round, sour ead—bread, spread 
ing—sing, morning  air—hair, chair 
igh—light, high y—by, sky 
all—small, ball eigh—weigh, eight 

The above irregular families should also be 
placed in the ‘“‘Word Study Book” as 
well as on a chart to be kept in view for 


* Merton, Elda M., Op. cit., pages 360-361. 


t Merton, ibid., page 36. 
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TYPES OF 
BACKWARD- DIAGNOSIS 


(2) Limited 
speaking or 
meaning 
vocabulary. 


(3) Defective 
vision. 


(e) INEFFEC-  |(1) Omissions. 
TIVE ORAL 


(2) Substitutions 


SUPERVISION OF READING 


REMEDIAL MEASURES 


reference. Collect ilustrations from fa- 
miliar words. 

Teach children to break up words into 
parts. Begin with words of more than 
one syllable whose meaning and spoken 
sound are familiar to them, as, raindrops, 
grandfather, outdoors. The children find 
the word by reference to rules and known 
sounds. 

Work for accurate recognition. Eliminate 
context cues when training in the anal- 
ysis or breaking up of long words. 


In higher grades: 

Induce vigorous attack upon the additional 
rules of phonetics, as: 

(a) C before “e,” “i,” or “y” has the 
sound of ‘‘s.” 

(b) K before “‘n”’ is silent. 
Etc., etc. 

Give training in syllabication. Study pre- 
fixes, suffixes, and stems. 


Developed under (2) of “‘c’’ above. 


Refer to eye specialist. 


Work for regular habits of perception of 
words and phrases. 

Try to prevent fluctuations of attention. 

Require preparation or study before 
presentation. 

Aim to secure and maintain ease while 
reading. 

Very weak readers in primary grades may 
use line marker for drill work. 

Guard against too free reading from con- 
text. 


Work for regular habits of perception of 
words and phrases. 

Extend the meaning vocabularies. 

Check up comprehension. 

Avoid using over-difficult materials. 

Guard against too free reading from con- 
text. 


TYPES OF 
BACKWARD- DIAGNOSIS REMEDIAL MEASURES 
NESS 


Work for steadiness in first attempt. Avoid 
false starts. Have pupil read with an- 
other who is a good oral reader. 

Work for regular habits of perception. 

Encourage calmness and self-control. 


(3) Repetitions 


(4) Mispro- Much of the work suggested for improving 
nunciations. the accuracy and adequacy of word rec- 
ognition (‘‘d,” above) is suitable for use 
here. 
Avoid guessing words from the context in 
this remedial work. 

Formulate questions whose answers require 
the use of words the same as those con- 
tained in the questions. 

Give drills in rapid and accurate recogni- 
tion. 

Work for regular habits of perception. 


Avoid guessing words from the context in 
this remedial reading. 

Check up comprehension. Show how the 
extra word or words change the meaning. 

Work for sustained attention. 


(5) Insertions. 


Work to overcome nervousness or timidity. 
Study principles of oral expression, and 
supply any necessary training to develop 
proper breathing. 


(6) Lack of breath 
control. 


(7) Mannerisms. |Discuss points that interfere with success 
in oral reading. 

Have the child observe the reading of one 

who is free from mannerisms. 


(8) Limited stock |Explain the value of gradually increasing 
of sight words. sight vocabulary. 

Develop dictionary of words added to the 

pupil’s vocabulary. Omit easy ones. 


(9) Short span of |Developed under “a.” 
recognition and 
voice-eye span. 


Most of the remedial work that principals and teach- 
ers are now in a position to carry on effectively lies 
within the fields outlined in the above classifications. 
While the establishment of an adequate, progressive 
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reading programme will gradually reduce remedial situa- 
tions to a minimum, there will appear occasionally in 
_ different classes problem cases that will yield only to 
y) em skilful diagnosis and treatment. The reader is referred 

3) to the Selected Studies at the close of this chapter for 


; guidance in detecting problem cases, and in ministering 

ey to their particular needs. The work of Anderson and 
Merton, William S. Gray, and Keller and Fernald sup- 
plies suggestions that are of practical value in dealing 
with problem cases in reading. 

In connection with a recent study in remedial reading, 
carried on in Seattle, Washington, the following sugges- 
tions were made to facilitate the grouping of pupils for 
the improvement of rate and comprehension: 

“Divide a sheet of 12 by 18 tagboard into six rec- 
tangles. Record the names of the pupils in the room as 
indicated below: 


Rate High— Rate Average— 
Comp. High Comp. Ave. 


Rate High— Rate Average— 
Comp. Ave. Comp. Low 


Rate High— Rate Low— 
Comp. Low Comp. Low 
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A table of this kind containing the names of the indi- 
vidual pupils suggests the regrouping that may be made 
to accomplish improvement in rate and in comprehen- 
sion. For instance, individuals low in comprehension 
are found in three different sections of the table; pupils 
average in comprehension are found in two different 
sections; pupils low in rate are limited to one section; 
those average in rate are found in two different places. 
By studying the table in this way, suitable groupings 
for these common types of remedial work will suggest 
themselves. As the work proceeds, continuous observa- 
tion of individuals must be made in order to determine ~ 
the required regroupings from time to time. To illus- 
trate, the individual who reads very slowly, but who 
comprehends satisfactorily what he reads, will progress 
much more rapidly than another who ope slowly ae 
without understanding what he reads. 

4. Measure the progress made and continue remedial 
work until the deficiency is removed or until additional 
remedial treatment becomes ineffecizve. 

Most of the standarized reading tests have two or 
more forms that should be used in measuring progress 
made during the remedial study. Informal tests should 
be developed carefully and given about once a month; 
while the standardized exercises may well be used two 
or three times in the course of a year. 

There is urgent need for the preparation of new read- 
ing tests for measuring skills and abilities that are now 
associated with a complete reading programme. Until 
such tests are developed, resourceful principals and 
teachers can perform a real service within their own 
groups by working out a variety of informal tests. An 
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example of this kind of work is furnished in a study* 
that measured such an ability as: 

Summarizing materials read. 

The ability to exercise judgment and to think in terms 
of desirable acts of citizenship may be tested by the use 
of an exercise included in Chapter VII of this book. 

With further development of skill in directing and 
teaching the subject of reading, in all probability, the 
inability to read for the purposes indicated above, as 
well as many others that belong to the varied programme 
of reading, will be regarded as remedial situations. 
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CHAPTER XI 
TEACHING EFFICIENCY 


The Need of Improvement.—The teaching of reading 
is doubtless less efficient than the teaching of most other 
subjects of instruction. There is an abundance of evi- 
dence to substantiate this assertion. The most appar- 
ent evidence is the attitude of many teachers themselves 
who often speak of their inability to teach some subject 
with satisfaction to themselves, but rarely if ever men- 
tion reading as one such phase of their work requiring 
special study. The writers have at times observed teach- 
ers who used the reading recitation period to look over 
test papers, to give individual assistance in some other 
subject, or even to relax, not conscious of the fact that 
the teaching of the various phases of reading has a 
definite technic of its own or seeming to be indifferent to 
this fact. Our aims and methods in reading instruction 
have changed so completely within the last few years 
that it now requires constant study to become familiar 
with these changes, and with the best aids available. 

Responsibility—The responsibility for continued im- 
provement is a divided one. It rests with the principal, 
the supervisor, and with the teacher herself. The prin- 
cipal should know accepted objectives, how to secure 
desirable accomplishments and the character of the 
reading teaching done by each of the teachers with whom 
he has definite responsibility. The teacher should also 
assume a certain degree of responsibility for a high qual- 

314 
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ity of work. She should realize the contribution which 
the efficient teaching of reading has for the pupil inside 
of school, and in the realization of high ideals in life. 
She should familiarize herself with the best practices 
used in accomplishing these aims, and should constantly 
check her success in the teaching of reading. 

Scales for Judging Efficiency.—It is not sufficient to 
know in a general way what good teaching of reading is, 
nor how it may be secured. We must have some tangible 
bases upon which to determine efficiency and various 
degrees of efficiency. The use of carefully prepared and 
effectively tried out scales constitutes a valuable means 
for judging efficiency. The correct use of such scales 
will insure definiteness of purpose and a constancy of 
judgments which are most essential. Were the principal 
or the supervisor required to evaluate definitely the work 
of a teacher in reading, how could it be justly done with- 
out adequate means? Is the teacher poor, fair, good, or 
excellent in the teaching of reading? How should she 
be definitely rated upon each phase of teaching reading ? 
How may she administer self-rating devices? 

Use of Scales.—While definite means for judging the 
efficiency of reading-teaching is advocated by the au- 
thors, the general or universal use within a city school 
system seems to be of doubtful value. It would seem like 
an unwise request to ask all the principals of a city to 
rate all the teachers in each school upon their ability to 
teach every subject. It is advocated however, that the 
principal during the period of a “drive” upon reading 
use such scales and encourage his teachers to do the 
same. Improvement will then be conducted along cer- 
tain definite lines in which weaknesses have been re- 
vealed by the scales. 
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Successive Checkings——Tangible bases for judgment 
will insure the same viewpoint regarding worth-while ele- 
ments, to be judged during successive visits by the prin- 
cipal and the supervisor. Judgments regarding teaching 
efficiency should rarely be formed by one visit to a 
teacher. Several studied observations should be made 
of the same type of work. This is one reason why the 
judgment of the building principal, who is constantly in 
touch with the situations in every room, is likely to be 
more accurate than that of the supervisor, who may visit 
the teacher only a few times during the year, and pos- 
sibly but once to observe reading. Thus, as the principal 
observes the same teacher many times as she teaches 
reading, scales will be of valuable assistance in forming 
more accurate estimates. The various elements judged 
will then have constant means of observation. 

Types of Reading-Recitations.—Recitations in reading 
may be classified under three heads: oral or audience 
reading, silent reading, and oral-silent reading. Improve- 
ment in reading, like that in other lines of work, must 
be attempted with one phase at a time. Studied and 
concentrated effort will thus secure the most effective 
results. Each type of recitation can then be carefully 
analyzed according to the elements which contribute to 
a high degree of efficiency. The difference between one 
quality and another is largely a matter of degree of effi- 
ciency, somewhat intangible, yet definite in so far as 
necessary elements are concerned. 

Indwidual Differences—The principal and the super- 
visor in rating teaching efficiency should consider care- 
fully the capacity of the pupils. Some types of reading 
can be rather definitely checked by means of the stan- 
dardized tests. These may be studied and evaluated 
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with the results of the general intelligence tests. Aca- 
demic achievement is influenced by the ability of the 
pupils. The highest type of literary appreciation is also 
conditioned by capacity. These must be considered in 
teacher rating. 

Initiative and Resourcefulness. The best teacher from 
the standpoint of possibilities for growth and develop- 
ment is the teacher who is resourceful in adapting the 
various classroom practices to the desired accomplish- 
ment. While studied goals and definite plans are essen- 
tial, and the teacher can be assisted by visiting other 
teachers, by demonstration observations and by con- 
ferences with the sympathetic, yet technically efficient 
principal, her initiative should be protected and devel- 
oped. Aids of all kinds may be brought to her attention, 
yet she should train herself to evaluate these in terms of 
her own particular needs. Careful analysis and studied 
experimentation with the goals in mind on the one hand, 
and the pupils on the other, will be valuable in arousing 
enthusiasm and in developing her resourcefulness. 

A ppreciations.—One of the most important objectives 
in the teaching of reading is the appreciation of good 
literature, the voluntary and enthusiastic reading of ma- 
terial which will tend to develop the highest type of 
citizenship. While this is a severe test of the teacher’s 
ability, it is necessary to set up high standards of attain- 
ment in any field to secure the most efficient results. 
The teacher should be rated in the superior class only 
when her pupils show a decided tendency to appreciate 
and to enjoy the best in reading. The scales which fol- 
low are devised with the above suggestions in mind. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES 
A. ORAL READING 


I. Teacher Preparation. 


1. Poor.—This type of teacher evidently makes no 
thoughtful preparation whatsoever. There are no as- 
signments in evidence, either written or verbal. No ad- 
vance survey has been made of difficult words, phrases, 
thought-units, or the setting. 

2. Fair.—This type of teacher makes some prepara- 
tion for her work in reading, but it is chiefly with diff- 
cult words that the pupils may know how to pronounce 
them. Little or no preparation is apparent for phrases, 
thought-units, or the setting. 

3. Good.—This type of teacher prepares her work thor- 
oughly and intelligently. She knows what words, phrases, 
and thought-units are likely to cause difficulty, and pre- 
pares wisely to meet the situation. She prepares the 
necessary setting to teach properly the selections. She 
knows where and how the pupils may find assistance to 
make the oral reading effective. Necessary drill is effi- 
ciently handled. She knows the main objectives in 
teaching reading. 

4, Excellent—This type of teacher has such a grasp 
of her problems, and possesses such a high degree of 
efficiency in her teaching technic that the pupils have 
real incentives for work. Every possible phase of her 
work in teaching oral reading is definitely and intelli- 
gently thought out in advance. She not only studies the 
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settings but creates settings which will result in a better 
understanding and more effective reading. 


II. Pupil Preparation. 

1. Poor.—This type of teacher secures most ineffec- 
tive preparation by the pupils. They have very poor 
study habits, no worthy incentives to apply themselves, 
and hence accomplish little of value for their oral reading. 

2. Fair.—This type of teacher prepares the pupils for 
their study periods by placing difficult words upon the 
blackboard and otherwise calling their attention to these 
words. Some pupils use their glossaries; others use their 
dictionaries. This practice is commended by the teacher 
but it is not general, and no guidance has been given the 
class regarding these aids. Some pupils accomplish a 
good deal during the study periods, while many accom- 
plish but little. 

3. Good.—This type of teacher gives the pupils definite 
instruction on the use of all aids for preparing their work 
in oral reading. They have good study habits, worthy 
incentives, and are much interested in preparing their 
selections to read to the class. Much of value is accom- 
plished during the study periods. 

4. Excellent—This type of teacher develops the work 
in such a manner that the pupils have a real incentive 
for work; they have a real audience situation in mind 
while they prepare their work. All phases of the prepara- 
tory work necessary for a high type of audience reading 
are thoroughly and intelligently prepared by the pupils. 
Much of this work is planned by the pupils themselves. 
because valuable training in study habits definitely ap- 
plied to this work has been given by the teacher. They 
are intensely interested and accomplish much of value 
during their study periods. 
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III. Purpose, Selection, etc. 


1. Poor.—This type of teacher, not knowing the main 
objectives in reading, shows no vital purposes in her 
teaching of this subject. The selections are not chosen 
to fit any worthy purposes, and are often too difficult 
and not suited for oral-reading purposes. 

2. Fair.—This type of teacher, in planning her work, 
shows that she has purposes in mind, but they are often 
indefinite and not suited to the selections chosen. At 
times the purposes are worth while and well suited to 
the selections, but this is not habitual in her teaching. 

3. Good.—This type of teacher knows the big objec- 
tives in the teaching of oral reading. She has purpose- 
ful plans and chooses the selections wisely to carry out 
these purposes. While this procedure is habitual with 
her and her results are quite satisfactory, her teaching is 
somewhat mechanical and formal, with a technic which 
is often superimposed upon the pupils. 

4. Excellent.—This type of teacher also has the main 
objectives in mind in all her plans, but she carries them 
out in such a manner that the pupils’ initiative is used 
to good advantage, they choosing much of the material 
with vital purposes as a basis for their selections. 


IV. Audience Situation. 


1. Poor.—This type of teacher does not provide any 
audience situation for the pupils in oral reading. She 
evidently is unaware of the possibilities of such situa- 
tions or is indifferent to them. 

2. Fair.—This type of teacher occasionally provides 
an audience situation, but it is not habitual with her. 
Her lack of skill, or possibly her indifference toward cre- 
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ating these audience situations, is responsible for medi- 
ocre results. 

3. Good.—This type of teacher provides audience sit- 
uations most of the time. This is generally done by 
asking the pupils to close their books while one pupil 
reads. Fresh material unfamiliar to the class is used at 
times, but this practice is not habitual. 

4. Excellent—This type of teacher always creates a 
favorable audience situation. Fresh material is gener- 
ally used, the pupils being much interested in bringing 
in suitable material for this purpose. It is a real pleasure 
for the principal to be a member of these audiences in 
oral reading. 


V. Expression, Voice, etc. 

1. Poor.—This type of teacher seldom, if ever, secures 
satisfactory expression from her pupils. So many of the 
words are unfamiliar to the pupils that they stumble 
upon them, and are otherwise handicapped by the me- 
chanics and unsuitable selections. Asa result, good ex- 
pression is impossible. This teacher does not prepare 
the pupils for expression. 

2. Fair.—This type of teacher generally has the me- 
chanical phases taken care of so that good expression 
might be secured, but because of lack of ability, or in- 
difference, good expression is not often attained and then 
it is formal and unnatural. 

3. Good.—This type of teacher secures good expres- 
sion, as the pupils generally have clear voices, correct 
pronunciations, and are able to interest the audience. 

4. Excellent.—This type of teacher secures a high type 
of expression, as the pupils generally have clear, pleasing 
voices appropriate to the selections. Those listening are 
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intensely interested, and are conscious of the various 
aids to effective expression. 


VI. Teacher Participation. 

1. Poor.—This type of teacher does not function in a 
worth-while manner, as there is no vital guidance and 
direction given the pupils. She is at times sarcastic or 
otherwise punishes pupils who lose the place, stumble 
on words or have other mechanical difficulties. 

2. Fair —This type of teacher plans her work and is 
alert in most of these plans, but she lacks ability to 
make her work effective. 

3. Good.—This type of teacher, because of intelligence 
and ability in securing satisfactory results, is a good 
“‘director”’ of effective oral reading. Her attitude toward 
the pupils is generally satisfactory. 

4, Excellent—This type of teacher is highly efficient 
in securing valuable pupil activities. Her pleasing yet 
effective manner with the pupils as a co-worker with 
them is largely responsible for a high type of develop- 
ment. She is an excellent oral reader and often reads to 
the pupils. 


VII. Posture, Mannerisms, etc. 


1. Poor.—This type of teacher does not consider cor- 
rect posture or any other bad mannerisms. Most of the 
pupils, therefore, have improper sitting and standing 
postures, which are not corrected. 

2. Fair—This type of teacher very often considers 
correct posture and effective mannerisms as essential, 
but they are not always secured. Erect posture with the 
pupils is often formal and unnatural. 

3. Good.—This type of teacher secures erect posture 
which is free and natural. The socialized recitation is 
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often used effectively to secure results in this phase of 
oral reading. 

4. Excellent.—This type of teacher secures most satis- 
factory results in this phase of the work. Postures are 
erect, yet free and natural, and no bad mannerisms are 
apparent. This carries over to all school work. The 
pupils are active in improving conditions with each other. 


VIII. Miscellaneous. 


1. Poor.—This type of teacher is most ineffective in 
her work in oral reading. This is generally due to appar- 
ent indifference. The pupils gain little or nothing, and 
the time seems largely wasted. 

2. Fair.—This type of teacher possibly sees few of the 
main objectives in the teaching of oral reading, or lacks 
the necessary teaching technic. The pupils’ gain in 
power is insufficient. 

3. Good.—This type of teacher knows the main ob- 
jectives and possesses the necessary teaching-technic to 
a satisfactory degree. Her pupils are interested and gain: 
in power. 

4, Excellent.—This type of teacher is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with all of the main objectives in the teaching of 
oral reading and, possessing a high degree of teaching- 
ability, secures very satisfactory results. Her pupils are’ 
so intensely interested in this work, that oral reading 
and voice training carry over to all phases of their work. 
They enjoy reading orally on all occasions, volunteering 
to read to assemblies of pupils, to meetings of the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association and similar gatherings, and to 
pupils in other classrooms. 
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B. SILENT READING 
C. ORAL AND SILENT READING 


I. Teacher Preparation. 

1. Poor.—This type of teacher apparently makes no 
thoughtful preparation for her work. 

2. Fair.—This type of teacher, while she prepares her 
work at times quite carefully, often misses many of the 
essential features of this work. While she prepares ques- 
tions upon the content, they are not of the thought- 
provoking type, most of them being of the yes-and-no 
kind. 

3. Good.—This type of teacher prepares her work thor- 
oughly and intelligently. Her questions and outlines are 
thought-provoking, and her skill brings satisfactory re- 
sults. 

4. Excellent—This type of teacher prepares her work 
so efficiently that the initiative of the pupils is highly 
developed. 


II. Pupil Preparation. 


1. Poor.—This type of teacher, making no purposeful 
assignments to her pupils, arouses no interest; hence the 
pupils accomplish little of value during their study 
periods. 

2. Fair.—This type of teacher, because of inadequate 
assignments, secures unsatisfactory results from the pu- 
pils during their study periods. Occasionally purpose- 
ful assignments are made and the pupils’ preparation is 
satisfactory, but this is not habitual. 

3. Good.—This type of teacher secures satisfactory 
results in developing proper study habits. Her assign- 
ments are definite, interesting, and valuable. 
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4. Excellent.—This type of teacher secures highly satis- 
factory study habits. The pupils prepare their work 
thoroughly and thoughtfully, generally exploring many 
avenues of thought and study merely suggested by the 
teacher. 


III. Purpose, Selection, etc. 

1. Poor.—This type of teacher shows no purpose in 
her teaching of silent reading; therefore, if the selection 
read silently fits her technic, it is largely accidental. 

2. Fair.—This type of teacher often has definite pur- 
poseful plans which suit the selections very well, but the 
practice is not habitual. 

3. Good.—This type of teacher has good purposes in 
the teaching of silent reading, and selects her material 
wisely to suit her plans. 

4. Excellent.—This type of teacher has purposes which 
are highly satisfactory. She shows unusual ability in 
choosing the material to carry out these plans, the pupils 
often assisting in the formation of plans and in the select- 
ing of material. 


IV. Habits, Skills, and Appreciations. 

1. Poor.—This type of teacher develops no habits or 
skills with the pupils, and they show no gain in appre- 
ciation. She evidently does not enjoy good reading her- 
self. 

2. Fair.—This type of teacher develops some habits 
and skills spasmodically. She evidently enjoys good 
reading herself to some extent, and at times tries to as- 
certain what the pupils read, and makes some attempt 
at improving these appreciations and powers. This effort 
is not habitual and the results are largely insufficient. 


‘ 
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3. Good.—This type of teacher gives valuable train- 
ing in habits and skills, developing the appreciations of 
most of the pupils. Her technic results in considerable 
gain in silent-reading ability. She is familiar with the 
interests of her pupils, and uses this information to im- 
prove the type of reading which they do for recrea- 
tion. 

4. Excellent—This type of teacher is highly success- 
ful in developing specifically the habits and skills of her 
pupils in silent reading. On the appreciation side she is 
also highly successful, as she enjoys good reading her- 
self. Her success in this respect is apparent in the lives 
of the pupils, as her instruction carries over to all school 
work, and to the pupils outside of school in respect to 
wholesome reading. 


V. Teacher Participation. 

1. Poor.—This type of teacher gives ineffective di- 
rections during the recitation period, and there is no 
guidance of much consequence during the study period, 
her chief concern generally being troublesome words. 
Her attitude toward the pupils consists largely of making 
sarcastic remarks, or of being indifferent. 

2. Fair.——This type of teacher does not participate 
freely and skilfully in the pupils’ activities. At times she 
seems to attempt to do this, with a fair degree of suc- 
cess, but it is not habitual, and is largely mechanical 
and formal. She studies the results of standardized tests 
but does not intelligently apply the necessary remedial 
measures without assistance and guidance, nor does she 
formulate informal tests. 

3. Good.—This: type of teacher has a good attitude 
toward the pupils. She studies the results of standardized 
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tests intelligently, applies the necessary remedial mea- 
sures, and constructs informal tests wisely. 

4. Excellent.—This type of teacher is a skilled artist in 
all teacher-pupil relationships, has a powerful, helpful 
influence with the pupils in securing an appreciation of 
good literature. She is an able leader, a fine co-worker 
with her pupils. 


VI. Pupil Activities. 

1. Poor.—This type of teacher evidently sees no value 
in developing pupils along lines of their own interests. 
She assumes an indifferent attitude toward pupil-activi- 
ties and is unable to make use of them. 

2. Fair.—This type of teacher at times uses pupils’ 
interests advantageously, but it is not habitual, is not 
skilfully done, and is generally aimlessly directed. 

3. Good.—This type of teacher very carefully plans 
to use the pupils’ interests in planning her work, on the 
informational type and recreational side of reading. 
Much of the work in silent reading is vitalized by means 
of pupil-activities. These are at times, however, some- 
what formal and superimposed upon the pupils. 

4, Excellent.—This type of teacher is highly successful 
in the use of pupil-activities. She is skilled in develop- 
ing them along lines of their wholesome interests. She 
draws upon their resourcefulness to the extent that pupil- 
activities utilized are largely chosen by the pupils them- 
selves. 


VII. Miscellaneous. 

1. Poor.—This type of teacher wastes most of the time 
devoted to the teaching of silent reading. She evidently 
sees none of the big objectives in this work, is unable to 
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plan and execute it competently. The pupils are not in- 
terested in this work and gain but little. 

2. Fair.—This type of teacher evidently recognizes 
some of the main objectives, but is often indifferent or 
unable to plan this work purposefully and carry her plans 
out successfully. The pupils gain in power, but it is of 
an insufficient amount. 

3. Good.—This type of teacher is successful in the 
teaching of silent reading. The pupils gain considerably 
and are much interested. 

4. Excellent—This type of teacher is highly successful 
in this work. The pupils are intensely interested and 
gain much in ability to read silently and to appreciate 
wholesome reading. The principal finds this teacher 
most resourceful with new and untried problems in the 
teaching of silent reading. He finds that much of her 
skill and technic can be utilized or modified for use in 
other rooms of the school. 
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